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| ‘TIEFLAND’ MAKES 


BRILLIANT DEBUT 
WITH CHICAGOANS 


English Version of D’Albert’s 
Opera Wins Immediate Ap- 
proval Under Baton of 
Henry G. Weber — Alsen 
Takes Lead on Short Notice 

Lamont Achieves One of 
Season’s Most Telling Mo- 
ments—All Principals Give 
Fine Impersonations—Set- 
tings and Stage Direction 
Skillfully Planned—“Otello”’ 
Brings Eleanor Sawyer’s 
First Appearance of Year 
HICAGO, Dec. 24.—The local 

performance of D’Albert’s “Tief- 
land,” sung in English for the first 
time in its lengthy career, as one of 
the most popular of modern German 
operas, last night brought the Chicago 

Civic Opera season, in its seventh 

week, to one of its most brilliant cli- 

maxes. With Elsa Alsen and Forrest 

Lamont in the leading réles, and many 

other singers in important parts, 

Henry G. Weber led the performance 

to a notable intensity of dramatic and 

musical effect. 

“Tiefland” was accorded an unques- 
tioned cordial reception. The manage- 
ment believes the work was given its first 
local performance on this occasion. 

Chicagoans enjoyed the work immense- 
ly, and certainly the performance Mr. 
Weber conducted of it was of a sort to 
reveal its musical excellence in the most 
sympathetic manner. D’Albert’s sensu- 
ous, rich and very scholarly orchestration 
was much enjoyed. Nor was the im- 
mediateness of appeal in his melodies 
overlooked. Mr. Weber’s conception of 
the score dealt most justly with its 
rhythmic variety, its resourcefulness of 
invention, its fine solidity of tone and its 
opulence ‘of color. 

The principals, too, lifted its gripping 
action to a fine pitch of theatrical ef- 
fectiveness. ‘The libretto had its day of 
fame on the spoken stage as “Marta 
of the Lowlands.” It cannot be said 
that in all respects the drama appealed 
with absolute persuasiveness to a con- 
temporary operatic audience. But its 
steady rise to a genuinely stirring climax 
was a fundamental factor in the success 
of the Chicago Opera’s fine presentation 
of it. 





Mme. Alsen had undertaken the rdle 
of Marta at only a week’s notice. She is 
said to have sung the réle in German 


before. If so, she faced a decidedly diffi- 
cult task in shifting to the discriminating 
English translation which had been 
adapted by Mr. Weber and the stage di- 
rector, Charles Moor. The excellence of 
her English grew as the performance 
continued and had remarkable clarity by 
the time for her narration, in the second 
act, of how she had been browbeaten by; 
Sebastiano, forced to be his mistress, and 
then married off to the simple-hearted 
Pedro when Sebastiano wished to ease 
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American Soprano, Who Made Her First Appearance in Opera in the United States as a 


Leading Member of the Chicago Company This Season. 


(See Page 36) 





Oratorio Chorus and Noted Soloists 
Sing‘‘ Messiah’ Under Stoessel’s Baton 





HERE was nothing moribund 

about the Oratorio Society’s 103rd 
representation of “The Messiah” in 
Carnegie Hall the evening of Dec. 27, 
amid the customary holiday embellish- 
ments of Christmas trees and green- 
ery. Conductor Albert Stoessel had 
a small army of new singers among 
the 250 under his baton, something like 
a third of the total being additions from 
among a host of applicants. As a re- 
sult there was a freshness and vitality 
of tone not always characteristic of 
the singing of this worthy chorus in 
the past. ; 

In its entirety, it was what might be 
called a thewy presentation, there being 
much of that sturdiness, even muscular- 
ity, of treatment that comports with the 
firmness and strength of this robustly 


tune Wil 


Lamb of God,” 
and that most 
grave and searching number of all. 
“Surely, He Has Borne Our Griefs,” 
which perhaps not even Bach has sur 
passed in simple emotional power. 

The soloists were Della Baker, so- 
prano; Doris Doe, contralto; Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 
The altogether superb singing of Beddoe, 
singing that had beauty of tone, the 
utmost poise and authority of style, a 


Is Born,” 
“All We, 


“Behold the 
Like Sheep” 


wide variety of expressiveness that 
ranged from poignant tenderness anG 
sorrow in the recitative “Thy Rebuke 


His Heart,” with the air 
“Behold and See,” to clarion power in 
“Thou Shalt Break Them.” Nothing 
could have been more faultless than the 
divisions of “Every Valley Shall Be 
Exalted.” The audience fairly lionized 
the veteran singer, now something of a 
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REPORT MERGER OF 
ORCHESTRAS WITH 
STOKOWSKI HEAD 


N. Y. Symphony Post Recently 
Resigned by Damrosch May 
Be Filled by Philadelphia 
Conductor, According to 
Current Gossip on Rialto— 
Increasing Budgets of Two 
Manhattan Orchestras 
Offers Plausibility to Re- 
port That These Organi- 
zations Are Considering a 
Pooling of Interests — No 
Confirmation Available 
from Patrons and Managers 


UMORS of a large orchestral 

amalgamation were hovering in 
Manhattan’s holiday air last week, 
with the potent name of Leopold Sto- 
kowski as the particular magnet. 
Although no confirmation could be se- 
cured from the chairmen and man- 
agers of the New York Philharmonic 
and the Symphony Society, these two 
organizations were the subject of per- 
sistent reports looking toward a 
merging of interests. The vacancy 
that will exist in the Symphony post 
at the end of the season, and the large 
deficits which the individual patrons of 
New York’s two leading orchestras must 
meet each season, were given as impor- 
tant factors in the situation. 

There have been reports in circulation 
for several years that Mr. Stokowski’s 
magnetic gifts have attracted definite of- 
fers from New York, and he has pre- 
viously been mentioned in connection 
with the Philharmonic post on severa! 
occasions. On the other hand, his con- 
tract with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
extends over some eight more years, and 
any negotiation for a Manhattan post 
could be carried through only under a 
special agreement with the directors of 
the former orchestra. Mr. Stokowski’s 
contract guarantees a large salary, 
which with fees approximates some $70,- 
000 annually, according to _ report. 
Bringing him to Manhattan, it was said, 
would involve an honorarium of at least 
$100,000 yearly. 

The increasing part, however, that 
Artur Rodzinski, the assistant conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia forces, has played 
in that orchestra’s bills this season, has 
seemed to indicate that he would be an 
acceptable candidate as sucessor to Mr. 
Stokowski in the Pennsylvania city. 

While patrons of the Symphony and 
the Philharmonic were discussing the 
reports concerning the future of the tw: 
orchestras, Arthur Judson, manager of 
the New York Philharmonic and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, officially denied 
any knowledge of a merger. “I know 
nothing about such a plan,” he said, in 
reply to MUSICAL AMERICA’S inquiry. 
“It is a complete matter of news to me. 
Mr. Stokowski’s contract has eight years 
to run.” Mr. Judson, however, would 
not pronounce the project impossible. 

When inquiry was made of George 
Engles, manager of the New York Sym- 
phony, that official said concerning pos 


his waning fortunes by a wealthy mar- devout music. In its entirety it was the patriarch in years before the public, but sible appointees to succeed Mr. Dam- 
riage. Her singing had magnificence of best choral singing of any recent without a trace of fatigue or elderliness rosch : : So far as I know, the matter 
tone, and that same stability of produc- “Messiah” and there was no questioning in his voice or art. ws still just as it was when Mr. Dam- 
tion and splendor of power and range the enthusiasm with which the holiday Arthur Middleton, who was to have rosch tendered his resignation. If there 
BE week audience applauded such perennial 
[Continued on page 8] favorites as “For Unto to Us a Child [Continued on page 7} [Continued on page 35] 
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Congress Considers Change in Copyright Law 





Bill Before the House Is Prompted by Refusal to Grant 
Music Copyright in Maiden Name to Mrs. V. D. 
Hyde Vogl, of Denver 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 27—A _ decisior. 
which has had an important bearing on 
music copyright titles has just been 
made by the Copyright Office of the Li- 
brary of Congress, affecting the taking 
out of copyrights in the maiden names 
of married registrants or in any name 
other than the legal name of such regis- 


trants. 

While this rule of the office has long 
been in existence, it had never been 
brought directly into question until Mrs. 
V. D. Hyde Vogl, of Denver, was refused 
a music copyright in the name of V. D. 
Hyde, her maiden name. 

Following this refusal, Representa- 
tive Sol Bloom, of New York, introduced 
a bill in the House of Representatives 
providing that claims to copyright made 
by married women shall not be held in- 
valid or prejudiced by reason of being 
made in the maiden name of the autho~ 
or composer. 

Miss Hyde, as she prefers to be called, 
had written and published books and 
plays, some before she married and some 
after, and had always used her own 
name. After her marriage she obtained 
a copyright on a play entitled “How Old 
is Anne?” using the name V. D. Hyde. 
Subsequently, she became concerned 
over whether the play copyright covered 
a song included in the play, and wrote 
the Copyright Office for information as 
to whether the song was protected. In 
the correspondence she mentioned the 
fact that she was married to Albert L. 
Vogl, a Denver attorney. She was ad- 
vised to apply for a separate copyright 
for the song, but when she did so its is- 
suance was refused unless she used her 
married name. 

In refusing the copyright Thorvald 
Solberg. register of copyrights, said: 
“Our office is quite willing under certain 
circumstances to register a claim for 
copyright in the maiden name of a mar- 


Milwaukee Obtaining 
Musical Arts Center 








MILWAUKEE, Dec. 24.—Milwaukee’s 
long-awaited musical arts center is to 
be carried out early in 1927, according to 
a contract just signed, by which the 
seven-story structure is to be vacated by 
the Blumenfeld Locher Millinery Com- 
pany, thus permitting the remodeling of 
the building immediately after that for 
its future musical uses. 

This musical project has been post- 
poned for some time, while the millinery 
concern looked around for new quarters. 
Plans for the new musical and arts cen- 
ter call for an expenditure, in rebuild- 
ing, of from $75,000 to $100,000. The 
lease signed by the Musical Arts Cor- 
poration provides that the building be 
rented for ninety-nine years for a total 
rental involving about $3,000,000. 

The Munkwitz Realty Company owns 
the property which has been leased to 
the millinery company for fifteen years, 
of which only a short period has been 
spent in the seven-story building. 

Some of the leading musical houses of 
Milwaukee will occupy the structure 
when remodeled for the fine arts. There 
will be a large auditorium, assembly 


halls, studios, and all facilities which 
are needed in an up-to-date musical 
building. C. O. SKINROOD. 
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ried woman when application for such 
registration is presented with an expla- 
nation of the reasons why the author 
or composer desires such registration 
in her own name.” 

He also pointed out that his office 
made regulations only to safeguard 
copyright applicants in case of litiga- 
tion over their compositions, and that 
it rejected no registration properly and 
legally submitted. 

“Registrations by married women,” 
he said, further, “should be made in 
their married name—that is, the given 
name of the wife followed by the hus- 
band’s name. This is in accordance 
with the general recognized practice of 
all government offices as well as courts, 
and to deviate from it would cause con- 
fusion to the copyright records and 
probably embarrass the copyright claim- 
ant herself if the copyright came into 
litigation.” 

Asked by a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA whether the decision would 
affect the title to copyrights which may 
already have been issued either to mar- 
ried women using their maiden names 
or to persons using names other than 





Damrosch Would Debate Radio 
with Beecham 


RA to Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s recent attack on 
radio music, Walter Damrosch 
has challenged the British con- 
ductor to a debate on the subject 
as soon as Sir Thomas comes to 
this country. Sir Thomas has an- 
nounced that he intends to make 
his home in the United States, 
owing to the decline of music in 
England. “I am delighted that so 
fine a musician as Beecham is com- 
ing to America, and I shall wel- 
come him as a colleague,” said Mr. 
Damrosch. “But I should like to 
take advantage of his presence to 
debate with him on the subject, ‘Is 
the radio a help or a hindrance to 
the spread of good music?’ No one 
maintains that a radio perform- 
ance can take the place of an ac- 
tual concert performance. Still, 
the heartfelt enthusiasm and in- 
telligent understanding revealed in 











the letters which come to me about 
our radio concerts only serve to 
strengthen my original opinion 
that the radio is the greatest ad- 
junct of modern times.” 








their own, the Copyright Office stated 

that it was not prepared to make a 

statement on the subject at this time. 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 








Berlin Reports New Soprano 
for Metropolitan 


ERLIN, Dec. 15.—Grete Stiick- 

gold, a young soprano, who 
has appeared in productions at the 
Berlin Municipal Opera, under 
Bruno Walter this season, has been 
engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York for the season 
1927-28, according to reports in 
operatic circles. Miss Stiickgold 
sang the part of the heroine, 
Theophane, in the recent revival 
of Handel’s “Ottone” here, and 
has been heard in Wagnerian and 





other parts with success. 








PHILADELPHIA OPERA PLEASES IN ‘FAUST’ 





Principals Share Honor in 
Maintaining High 
Excellence 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 24.—‘Faust” is 
adjusted much less smoothly into the 
average répertoire than in bygone days, 
when this classic of its genre was a bul- 
wark of every itinerant organization 
and the conventionalized opening bill for 


New York and Philadelphia seasons 
under the banner of Maurice Grau. 
“Faust,” once dependable when Jean 
and Edouard de Reszké, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Emma Eames, Nellie Melba and 
Pol Plancon were so brilliantly in the 
ascendant, has become tricky and 
baffling for its contemporary inter- 
preters. 

A premium of credit was therefore 
earned by the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company in the Academy of Music the 
evening of Dec. 21 for a presentation 
that had numerous points of excellence. 
The achievement was not all on the high- 
est plane; and there was, at times, a lack 
of cohesion in the staging. Neverthe- 
less certain of the principals were dis- 
tinctly commendable, both lyrically and 
dramatically, while that admirable con- 
ductor, Fulgenzio Guerrieri, resource- 
fully reawakened the beauties of the 
score and infused his enthusiasm and 


keen musical intelligence into the whole 
presentation. 

Charles Hart, an attractive young 
tenor, new to opera in this city, scored 
a decided success in the name part. 
Visually he was a thoroughly convincing 
figure, while vocally he displayed a good 
equipment, although there were a few 
moments in which his work, perhaps 
because of nervousness, lacked authority. 

The Méphistophélés of Ivan Stes- 
chenko was conceived on rather vigorous 
lines, and was at times without the 
Gallic refinement customarily associated 
with the French adaptation of the part 
in this opera. Irene Williams was a 
charming Marguerite, singing with 
fluency and taste, and acting with an un- 
forced simplicity that was extremely 
ingratiating. 

Chief Caupolican, a much sturdier 
soldier than the average Valentine, ex- 
hibited his sonorous baritone to the sat- 
isfaction of the audience. His vocal 
methods, however, are, perhaps, a shade 
too broad for this environment. There 
was a comely, pleasing and fresh-voiced 
Siebel in Margaret Eberbach. Beniamino 
Grobani was the Wagner; and Berta 
Levina, the Martha. Terpsichorean 
stars in the Kermesse Scene were Aye- 
nara Alexeyewa and Holger Alexeyev- 
Mehner. 

The large audience frequently ex- 
pressed its approval of the performance 
of a work that, strangely enough, has 
become a kind of test of operatic re- 
sources. 





Bohnen Sings Four Operas in Five Days 
in Three Cities 


Michael Bohnen, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, has made something of a rec- 
ord by singing rdéles in four operas in 
five days in three cities—two of them as 
far apart as Paris and Berlin, says an 
Associated Press dispatch from Berlin. 
He sang Hans Sachs in “Die Meister- 
singer” in Leipsic on Saturday; took the 
réle of Ochs von Lerchenau in “Der 
Rosenkavalier” in Berlin on Sunday; 
airplaned Monday morning to Paris, 
where he sang Méphistophélés in “Faust” 
Monday evening; returned to Berlin by 
air the next day, had a rehearsal, and 
sang Scarpia in “Tosca” the following 
evening. 


Pittsburgh Club Discusses 
Centenary Plans 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 24.—The monthly 
meeting of the Musicians’ Club of Pitts- 
burgh was held at the Ruskin on Dec. 
16, Harvey Gaul presiding. The club 
discussed the forthcoming Beethoven 
centenary and the manner in which the 
club will participate, on a wide scale. 

W. E. B. 


Washington Musicians’ President Elected 
for Twentieth Term 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—For the 


Beethoven 





twentieth consecutive year, A. C. Hay- 
den has been elected president of the 


Musicians’ Protective Union, No. 161, 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Other officers elected are: A. Celfo, 
vice-president; John E. Birdsell, secre- 
tary; Harry C. Manvell, treasurer; 
Donald Wade, sergeant-at-arms; Max 
Esberger, Ray Peters, Ray Hart, Jack 
Jacoby, William M. Lynch and C. V. 
Schofield, board of directors; W. W. 
Greenwell, C. J. Benner and H. H. 
Meiners, trustees. The following were 
elected to represent the organization at 
the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians in Baltimore in May: 
John E. Birdsell, A. Celfo and Harry 
C. Manvell. ; i A - 


New Members Join Boston Symphony’s 
Board of Trustees 


Boston, Dec. 24.—E. Sohier Welch, 
for years a trustee of the Boston Sym- 
phony, has resigned from the board. N. 
Penrose Hallowell and Edward M. Pick- 
man have joined the board of trustees. 

oe Be 





De Lloyd Succeeds Sir Walford Davies 


LONDON, Dec. 15.—The Council of the 
University College of Wales at Abery- 
stwyth has appointed Dr. de Lloyd head 
of the department of music, rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Sir Walford 
Davies. Dr. Lloyd is an old student of 
the college, and he was the first graduate 
in music of the University of Wales. 





CHOIR MUSIC GIVES 
DELIGHT IN CAPITAL 


Other Programs Also Found 
to Have Exceptional 
Interest 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—The Hampton 
Institute Choir, of eighty voices, under 
the inspiring direction of Dr. R. 
Nathaniel Dett, was presented in a 
concert at the Library of Congress 
Chamber Music Auditorium on Dec. 17. 
The auditorium was filled long before 
the concert commenced, and a feeling of 
keen anticipation ran through the audi- 
ence, as attendents realized they were 
about to hear something rare in a cap- 
pella music. 

The program was made up of early 
church hymns, including compositions by 
Laurenzi, Campion, Bach and Cruger; 
Russian liturgical music by Tchaikov- 
sky and Shvedof; Christmas songs, in- 
cluding a French folk-song; a Negro 
folk-song; two Dett numbers, “Oh, Hear 
the Lamb a-Crying” and “Listen to the 
Lambs”; and Negro  folk-anthems. 
“Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” “Were 
You There,” “Deep River,” and “Don” 
Be Weary, Traveler.” Exquisite har- 
monization, and beautiful blending of 
the Negro voices, were deeply impres- 
sive. Many of the songs were repeated, 
and encores were freely given. 

Elizabeth Sinkford, soprano teacher 
of music at Hampton Institute; Francis 
J. Minton, baritone, of the Institute 
Trade School; Benjamin A. Thompson, 
fourth year student of the Trade School. 
president of the Musical Art Society of 
Hampton; and James O. Holmes, a first 
year student, were the soloists, adding 
much to the charm of the concert. 

The Yale Glee Club presented its an- 
nual “Christmas trip recital” on the 
same evening, in the Masonic Audi- 
torium, under the local management of 
T. Arthur Smith. M. M. Bartholomew 
was the musical director. Standing out 
in a well arranged program were lovely 
echo effects in “Ye Watchers and Ye 
Holy Ones,” an old German melody, and 
the lovely accompaniment to “The Hand 
Organ Man” by von Othegraven. 

The Friday Morning Club presented 
a delightful program of French and 
Russian music under the direction of 
Mrs. Eugene Byrnes, president. Mrs 
Tooke, pianist; Helen Belt, violinist: 
and Florence Sindell, soprano, were the 
soloists. 

A novelty was presented recently at 
the Arts Club when Katherine Riggs 
Washington harpist, gave a delightfully 
informal talk on “The Romance of the 
Harp.” She played, in illustration, a 
number of beautiful old melodies, un 
doubtedly played originally on the harps 
of wandering minstrels. The program 
closed with a group of ripplingly melodi- 
ous numbers typical of modern harp 
music. 

Miss Riggs was assisted by Florence 
Howard, soprano, who gave a series of 
rare folk-melodies gathered from many 
countries. These she sang as they were 
surely meant to be sung—with only the 
harp as accompaniment. 





Miami Forms Association to 
Maintain Orchestra 


IAMI, FLA., Dec. 24.—Miami 

has taken a decided step for- 
ward in underwriting $85,000 to 
establish a symphony orchestra for 
the greater Miami district. A 
group of persons met at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Cassel and 
worked out the idea. Mr. Cassel 
was elected president of the Miami 
Symphony Association. The di- 
rector of the violin department of 
the University of Miami, Arnold 
Volpe, was chosen leader of the 
orchestra. A mass meeting was 
called for Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
19, to complete arrangements for 
the organization. A plan is al- 
ready afoot to give thirty-six con- 
certs during the season, with 
soloists. It is estimated that fully 
forty players can be recruited from 
artists living in the greater Miami 
district, and the winter season al- 
ways brings crowds of players here 
for months. A. M. F. 
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Henry T. Finck Muses on Music’s 





BRAVE critic was 
Henry Theophilus 
Finck, a gentleman, 
scholarly, simple, un- 
afraid, with manifold 
enthusiasms and a pock- 
etful of resentments, friend of phil- 
osophy, of gardening, of food, above 
all things else of beauty, specifically 
of music, which he served most vali- 
antly for forty-three years as critic of 
the New York Evening Post. Fitting 
valedictory to his long and fruitful 
eareer is “My Adventures in the 
Golden Age of Music” (Funk and Wag- 
nalls) finished by him to the final revi- 
sion of the proofs and just now pub- 
lished a number of weeks after his 
death. 

“T offer no apology,” says Mr. Finck 
in his introduction. “This is the only 
genuine and original autobiography of 
Henry T. Finck, and will remain so for- 
ever.” It is more than that. It is truly 
what Finck must have meant it to be— 
an exceedingly valuable survey of the 
“golden age” of music, as seen through 
the eyes of this same Finck, eyes that 
may have seemed at times a bit near- 
sighted but looked more often propheti- 
eally far into the future, eyes set firmly, 
almost stubbornly, into the head of a 
man tenaciously honest and faithful to 
his convictions. 


By Henry T. Finck, No. 11 


He begins: “My witty colleague and 
friend, Deems Taylor, once wrote for the 
New York World a very unbiased 
article on a juvenile piece of his that 
had been played at an orchestral con- 
ert. In view of the physiological doc- 
trine that a man’s body is entirely made 
ver every seven years, he felt at liberty 
to treat a piece of his that was over 
seven years old as if it were composed 
by another man. 

Adapting this notion to my own case 
I call attention to the alarming fact that 
this world has been afflicted with no 
fewer than ten Henry T. Fincks [he 
rolls that T. very lovingly on his tongue] 
within the last seventy years. I, Henry 
T. Finck No. 11, discourse herein about 
my ten predecessors as if they were dif- 
ferent persons; this has enabled me 
often to write egotistically as if I were 
at work on a biography instead of an 
autobiography.” 

Henry Finck No. 11 writes rather 
tenderly of Henry T. Finck No. 1, wee 
son of a German apothecary trans- 
planted to a Missouri village. Concern- 
ing his father: “He made his living sell- 
ing drugs—also sugar, coffee, and to- 
bacco — and gave his leisure time to 
training a village band and choir. This 
seemed to be the chief delight of his life. 
Like Liszt, he refused to accept a cent 
from any one for music lessons. He 
learned to play nearly every instrument 
in the band—just for fun—and his en- 
thusiasm did wonders in getting the 
young men and women of the village in- 
terested and proficient in playing or 
singing together. Their meeting place 
was in our house, and thus I grew up 
from the start in a musical atmosphere.” 
_At the beginning of Henry T. Finck 
No. 2’s career, he was given a violoncello. 
He was seven. A year later the family 
moved to Oregon—“wild and woolly 
Oregon,” he calls it, and devotes a very 
generous chapter to its virtues—to Ore- 
gon apples, to Chinook wind, salmon, 
Mount Hood, the Columbia River, his 
log Bruno and preparations for Har- 

ird whither Henry T. Finck No. 3 took 
nimself in the fall of 1871. 


Golden Age at Harvard 


“Surely no one will deny that it would 
ive been impossible to find a more un- 
nteresting, dreary locality for a uni- 
ersity than that chosen for Harvard,” 
—this from Henry T. Finck No. 3’s 
ary. But four years at Harvard in 
ts “golden age” eradicated the first un- 
‘easant impressions. There are sketches 
f his professors, big men all of them, 
f President Eliot, of Longfellow, with 
vhose daughter the first Harvard Ore- 
ronian played duos, of William Dean 
iowells, “America’s foremost novelist,” 
f Ralph Waldo Emerson, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, 
ouis Agassiz, John Fiske, William 
ames, of Charles F. Thwing, his friend, 
to whom “with the other survivors in 
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1926 of the Harvard Class of 1876” he 
dedicated his book. 

Henry Finck No. 4 went to Europe to 
the first Wagner Festival at Bayreuth 
with $500 lent him by “my kind, ador- 
able uncle Conrad in St. Louis” and a 
commission from the New York World 
(thanks to John Fiske) to write a series 
of articles on the festival. This Henry 
T. Finck paid $225 for tickets for the 
festival, met Wagner, wormed his way 
into rehearsals under the master’s direc- 
tion, lived a winter in Munich steeping 
himself in music. He went back to 
Cambridge and, thanks to high under- 
graduate honors in philosophy, was 
awarded the Harris Fellowship which 
permitted him three more years in Eu- 
rope, spent “listening.” 


Made Critic on the “Post” 


In February, 1881, Edwin L. Godkin 
and Wendell Phillips Garrison offered 
him a position on the Nation; but 
before it materialized, Godkin joined 
Carl Schurz and Horace White in the 
purchase and editorial conduct of the 
Evening Post and Henry T. Finck No. 
3, just on the verge of becoming Henry 
T. Finck No. 4, was made its musical 
critic. 

Forty-three years of musical remini- 
scences follow, forty-three full years 
abounding in recipes for health, happi- 
ness, for the winning of success and of 
friends. 

“IT never had any difficulty in adding 
a celebrity I admired to the list of my 
friends. How did I do it? By winning 
his or her affection. If you wish to win 
a woman’s love or admiration you do 
not compliment her on those of her at- 
tributes or charms which are so con- 
spicuous that any fool can see them. You 
discover some subtle traits that others 
have overlooked and dwell on _ those. 
That’s what I’ve done habitually with 
the celebrities I have been called upon 
to discuss as a newspaper critic, and 
that’s why they have taken me to their 
hearts. ‘I saw your little bird,’ one 
painter said to another who had put it 
in to emphasize the solitude of a scene, 
and you may be sure that this pleased 
the artist more than a string of adjec- 
tives would have done.” 


Friend of Celebrities 


“My Adventures in the Golden Age of 
Music” is doubly interesting because 
Finck knew intimately most of its lead- 
ing personalities. Anton Seidl, Jean and 
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THE AMIABLE CRITIC 


Edouard de Reszké, Theodore Thomas, 
Emma Eames, Calvé, Melba, Sembrich, 
Farrar, Paderewski, Nordica, Fremstad, 
Schumann Heink, Renaud, Dvorak, Mac- 
Dowell, Caruso, Maud Powell, he knew 
them all, called most of them by their 
first names, tells many a tale: 

“Rapture over Seidl’s conducting was 
overflowing daily into the Evening Post. 
“Thomas [Augustus] didn’t like it. He 
was naturally jealous, and excessively 
sensitive. One evening, coming across 
him accidentally I said: ‘Hello! Are you 
still alive?’ Quick as a flash came the 
answer: ‘Yes, and more than ever!’ Now, 
I had simply meant by my question that 
I had not seen him for a long time, 
whereas he, with his abnormal sensitive- 
ness, twisted it into an intimation that I 
had thought him musically dead and 
buried!” 

And again: “At a rehearsal the chief 
trombonist (who was _ near-sighted) 
startled Thomas by hurling out @ tone 
horribly out of harmony. 

“*What on earth are 
yelled Thomas. 

“ “Excuse me!’ the player begged. ‘I 
didn’t have on my spectacles. A fly sat 
down among my notes and I played 
him.’” 

“Nordica was decidedly a gourmet, 
even a gourmand. When she lunched 
with us she always requested maple 
syrup cake, delectable, but oh! so rich! 
At one Thanksgiving dinner which we 
shared with her, there were six kinds of 
pie and none was neglected. 


Thumbnail Sketches 


“The first time I met Schumann Heink 
personally was when I went behind the 
scenes to congratulate her on something 
she had done particularly well. She 
greeted me with open arms—I thought 
she was going to hug me—and thanked 
me effusively for the nice things I had 
written about her in the Evening Post. 
Then she said: ‘I am afraid you will be 
disappointed in me personally for I am 
nicht als eine gewohnliche deiitsche 
Hausfrau (nothing but an ordinary 
German housewife).’” 

On Oscar Hammerstein: “While ex- 
tolling the admirable acoustic qualities 
of the Manhattan Opera House I cen- 
sured Oscar for not providing adequate 
ventilation. The following day when I 
went to a rehearsal, he buttonholed me 
and told me all about it. 

“‘T have made a most interesting dis- 
covery, quite accidentally,’ he said. ‘It 
is that stagnant air is a better conductor 


you doing?’ 


SNAPPED IN ACTION AT HIS DESK 


of sound waves than moving air. The 
excellent acoustics of my theater are 
therefore due largely to the fact that 
there is no ventilation.’ 

““Do you see anything green in my 
eyes?’ I asked him. He laughed and 
never tried any more of his bluff on me.” 

So much for personal anecdotes. 
There are scores of them, all keen- 
edged. But other autobiographers have 
had as brilliant an array. No writer, 
however, of Finck’s musical experience 
could match him for freshness, for vi- 
tality, for enthusiasm. At the time of 
his resignation from the Post, Mr. Finck 
wrote: “Just at present, I confess frank- 
ly, I feel as if I would not wish to hear 
any music for at least forty-three 
years.” If he was so satiated his writ- 
ings at least failed to show it. He did 
not sour on the job. Music never be- 
came with him a dull chore, an academic 
problem. People go to the opera, to a 
concert to enjoy themselves. Finck 
never forgot it. For forty-three years 
emotional thrills ran up and down his 
spine. His enthusiasms and his resent- 
ments were as honest as they were ag- 
gressive. He dared to be unorthodox 
and he reveled in superlatives. 


Enthusiasms 


On Adelina Patti: “Patti is becoming 
more cautious and conservative in her 
farewell announcements from decade to 
decade. On the last occasion she simply 
made ‘her last appearance in Albert 
Hall.” London has plenty more halls.” 

Then: “But as a singer she was so 
glorious, so incomparable, that while 
under the spell of her vocal art the 
listeners forgot everything else and 
simply luxuriated in ecstatic bliss. I 
myself often wrote glowing paragraphs 
describing the charm of her voice and 
the ingratiating spontaneity of her sing- 
ing. I consider myself fortunate in hav- 
ing been able to listen twice a week to 
the sweetest and most mellow voice the 
world has ever heard.” 

On Anton Seidl: “Seidl enraptured me 
as no other conductor had or has done 
: he always laid bare the heart of 
a work of art and always he reached 
the hearts of his hearers His read- 
ing of the ‘Siegfried Idyl’ was incon- 
ceivably colorful and ravishing. Too 
long? When he conducted it, I wished it 
would never end . . I hurried upstairs 
to tell the sad news [of Seidl’s death] 
to my wife. We sat on the bed and cried 





[Continued on page 13] 
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Chorus Heightens Los Angeles Christmas Week 





Augmented Body of Singers Gives Impressive “Messiah” — 
Spalding with Philharmonic Gets Ovation—Symphony 
Club Shows Fine Artistry—Kochanski Plays 
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OS ANGELES, Dec. 27.—Two of Los 

Angeles’ foremost musical organiza- 
tions came to the fore last week, each 
presenting noteworthy programs that 
attracted large audiences. First in in- 
terest, if not in merit, was the gigantic 
production of “Messiah,” given by the 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society, under 
John Smallman. The Philharmonic, 


Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, with 
Albert Spalding as soloist, likewise pre- 
sented an unusual program, with Beeth- 
oven’s Violin Concerto as the pivotal 
number. Lesser contributions to the 
musical fare of the week were offered 
by the Los Angeles Symphony Club, 
Ilya Bronson, conductor, and the Or- 
pheus Club under Hugo Kirkhoffer. 
Paul Kochanski, the only visiting re- 
citalist, was welcomed in a return en- 
gagement, playing in Philharmonic 
Auditorium under the Behymer man- 
agement. 

The mammoth production of ‘“Mes- 
siah,” for fourteen years a Yuletide of- 
fering of the organization, was a 
magnet which drew an audience of some 
6000 persons. The Oratorio Society, 
augmented by nearly 200 singers of the 
Glendale Oratorio Society, also under 
the leadership of Mr. Smallman, was in- 
creased to some 400 voices, and had the 
assistance of an orchestra of sixty 
pieces. It was the first public appear- 
ance of Mr. Smallman since his sudden 
illness and operation of a month previ- 
ous, and his presence was the signal for 
a demonstration when he came upon the 
stage. His complete recovery was evi- 
denced in his thorough command over 
his singers. The choruses were given 
with moving effect, the excellent play- 
ing of the orchestra aiding appreciably. 

The soprano solos were entrusted to 
Blythe Taylor, a young Los Angeles 
singer of considerable merit. She dis- 
closed a pretty voice, which enabled her 
to meet the demands of the score with 
assurance. Julia Claussen was less at 
home in the Handelian phrases than on 
the operatic or concert stage, but sang 
her solos with understanding and dig- 
nity. Riccardo Martin sang the tenor 
solos. He was not in his best voice, yet 
managed to convey the message in a sin- 
cere manner. 

Fred Patton, who has achieved a 
wide reputation as an oratorio singer, 
proved, in familiarity with the score, 
knowledge of style and tradition, as well 
as in voice, a most satisfactory artist. 
He and Miss Taylor sang their numbers 
from memory. 

The Society, recently incorporated, has 
made rapid strides in attracting the in- 
terest and patronage of the public. W. 
E. Monser, business manager, was 
largely responsible for the publicity 
campaign, which resulted in practically 
enough revenue to meet the expense list 
of some $8,000. 


Spalding with Philharmonic 


It would be difficult to say which was 
the magnet that drew an _ unusually 
large number of music-lovers to the first 
concert of the fifth symphony pair in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Dec. 16 and 
17. No assisting soloist has received a 
more hearty and sincere ovation than 
that accorded Albert Spalding, but it 
was evident that the sublime Beethoven 
work, as well as the superb playing of 
Mr. Rothwell’s men, was likewise ad- 
mired. Mr. Spalding proved an ideal 
interpreter, disclosing a tone of purity 
and a polished and refined style. His 
own cadenza at the close of the first half 
of the work was highly effective and 
brought forth hearty applause. He rose 
to great heights in the Larghetto move- 
ment and played the final Rondo with 
spirited éclat. The orchestra collab- 
orated in fine shape in the difficult work 
and shared in the applause. Mr. 
Spalding was applauded for many min- 
utes. Other numbers on the program 
were the familiar “Death and Trans- 
figuration” of Strauss, which was given 
an impassioned presentation by Mr. 
Rothwell. Mottl’s arrangement of 
Gluck’s Ballet Suite No. 2, given as the 
opening number, had its first hearing in 
Los Angeles on this occasion. 

A demonstration of how orchestras are 
made was provided by the concert of the 
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Los Angeles Symphony Club, given in 
the Philharmonic Auditorium on the 
evening of Dec. 18. Founded five years 
ago by Mr. Bronson, solo ’cellist of the 
orchestra, the organization has made 
marked progress in its Sunday morning 
rehearsals, and might now take rank 
with the junior orchestras of the coun- 
try. In a program that included Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, the 
“Oberon” Overture and works by Glinka, 
Saint-Saéns and others, Mr. Bronson 
disclosed anew his mastery of baton 
technic, conducting with authority and 
flexibility. Florence Russell, soprano, 
assisted with pleasing solos. The audi- 
ence was large, composed chiefly of 
friends of the musicians. 

The first concert of the twenty-second 
season of the Orpheus Club was given 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium on the 
evening of Dec. 18. The work of the 
singers, led by Hugo Kirkhoffer, was 
distinguished by commendable tonal 
quality, good attack and rhythmic ef- 
fects. Clear enunciation was a marked 
feature of the program. which included 
works by Sullivan, Gounod, Brewer, 
Spicker and others. The organization 
had the assistance of the Borowsky 
String Quartet, which played six num- 
bers, besides assisting the chorus in sev- 
eral songs. Inez Jacobsen was the ac- 
companist. 


Kochanski’s Program 


Paul Kochanski gave lovers of violin 
music cause for rejoicing in the program 
which he presented on the evening of 





Chicago Cantors Form New 
Union 


HICAGO, Dec. 23.—Even the 

practitioners of song have 
found it expedient in some in- 
stances to band themselves into or- 
ganizations. In this city the can- 
tors in the Jewish Synagogues 
have joined the ranks of organized 
labor, and now hold charter as lo- 
cal union of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. The cantors expect 
to exclude the unqualified from 
their ranks. 











Dec. 14. A skilled virtuoso, Mr. Kochan- 
ski also disclosed the fact that he is 
something of a master in program- 
building. Once finished with the classi- 
cal Bach Concerto in A Minor, which he 
played with depth of feeling and sin- 
cerity of musicianship, he browsed far 
and near, giving choice examples of 
modern numbers by Szymanowski and 
Stravinsky. Following these colorful 
and exotic bits, there was a Hebrew 
Melody by Achron, a group of three 
numbers by Nin-Kochanski, and works 
by Gluck, Mozart-Kreisler and Pagan- 
ini. The violinist was in fine fettle, re- 
vealing his technical prowess yet sound- 
ing some of the deeper notes in his num- 
bers. His popularity increased as the 
program progressed and he was recalled 
repeatedly. Pierre Luboschutz was the 
accompanist, playing exceedingly well. 

The Platt Music Company, which four 
years ago acquired a fifty-year lease on 
a 60x150-foot site, adjoining the new 
Orpheum on South Broadway, will short- 
ly begin construction of a new height- 
limit building, to be used as the home 
for the firm, according to an announce- 
ment by Ben Platt, president of the com- 
pany. The building will cost approxi- 
mately $800,000. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





Carols Resound in City of Brotherly Love 





Stokowski Leads 1500 on Christmas Eve as Culmination of 
Week of Holiday Music—Bands Partici- 
pate Under Sousa 
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PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27.—This city has 
had a week of Yuletide music. The 
Strawbridge and Clothier chorus, under 
Dr. Tily, gave carols daily, as well as 
“Messiah” Christmas music against a 
background of beautiful tableaux. Sea- 
sonable programs have been played on 
the great Wanamaker Organ. On Tues- 
day the Snellenburg Choral Society, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Henry Gordon 
Thunder, gave an interesting program of 
nowells and carols, which was broadcast. 

The Philadelphia Music League, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Frederick Abbott, 
executive director, and Helen Pulaski 
Innes, associate director, was busy in its 
Christm&s activities, which included the 
free Sunday programs at the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, concerts for shut-ins 
and hospitals and the community carol- 
ling. 

The big event was, of course, the 
group “sing” on Christmas Eve at In- 
dependence Square. Leopold Stokowski, 
despite his neuritis, and a misty after- 
noon none too good for his ailment, di- 
rected the 1500 carollers assembled back 
of Independence Hall. The strains of 
the beautiful ancient hymns and songs 
rose fine and clear above the holiday 
traffic roar at dusk. Package-laden 
crowds halted on their homeward hegira 
to listen to the gracious and inspiring 
strains despite the fog followed by a 
drizzle. The Drexel, Curtis and Public 
Ledger buildings loosing their great 
crowds of tenants after the day’s labors 
added to the throngs. A parti-colored 
and gaily lighted Christmas tree was the 
symbolic center of the festival of song. 
“Adeste Fideles,” “Still Night, Holy 
Night,” “Tannenbaum,” “Hark, the Her- 
ald Angels Sing,” and the mighty “Hal- 
lelujah” chorus were some of the 
numbers sung. The Festival Chorus, 
based on the Sesqui Chorus of the Phila- 
delphia Music League, under whose 
auspices the community carolling took 
place, was augmented by many in the 
crowd and at the end with cordial greet- 
ings of “Merry Christmas,” choristers 
and auditors dispersed. 

The Police Band, under Lieutenant 
Harry Kieffer, the Harmonica Band, 
under Albert N. Hoxie, Jr., and the Civic 
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Junior Band, all took part in the pro- 
ceedings. Under the baton of Lieutenant 
Commander John Philip Sousa the 
massed bands also accompanied the 
singers in some of the numbers. 

Later in the evening the Hoxie band, 
the Royal Trumpeters, and groups of 
carollers, under the sponsorship of the 
Philadelphia Music League, went about 
the hotels and various residential sec- 
tions singing waits, in accordance with 
an ancient Philadelphia tradition, which 
has never been permitted to lapse. 

The Chamber Music Association held 
its fourth meeting at the Penn Athletic 
Association ballroom on Sunday after- 
noon last. The program was in charge 
of the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta, conducted by Fabien Se- 
vitzky, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
from whose personnel, also, are drawn 
the eighteen members of the playing 
group. They perform with notable ac- 
curacy of ensemble and fine esprit. The 
program was impartially divided be- 
tween the classics and modernists, in- 
cluding the D Minor Concerto Grosso of 
Handel, Vivaldi’s E Minor Sonata for 
Violin and Strings, and Schénberg’s 
“Verklarte Nacht,” originally a string 
sextet, but rearranged for string or- 
chestra. It was beautifully played. 

W. R. Murpny. 


Vienna Volksoper Negotiates with Schil- 
lings for Directorship 


Max von Schillings, German composer 
and formerly manager of the Berlin 
Opera, may become manager of the 
Volksoper, in Vienna. If negotiations 
for his appointment lead to a positive 
result, a German group of capitalists 
will supply funds needed to help the 
Volksoper over its present financial dif- 
ficulties, according to a Vienna dispatch 
in the Paris edition of the Herald. 





Martha Attwood in Taxicab Mishap 


Martha Attwood, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, suffered slight 
bruises and lacerations of an arm when 
the taxicab in which she was riding on 
Christmas night collided with another 
motor car. Her injuries were not se- 
rious, it was stated early this week. 


CHOIR AND QUARTET 
APPEAR IN CHICAGO 


Apollo Club Wins Success 
in “Messia h”—Other 
Artists Heard 


By Eugene Stinson 





Cuicaco, Dec. 24.—The week leading 
up to the holidays was comparatively 
scanty, as always, in musical fare, but 


programs heard were of much interest. 

The Apollo Musical Club gave one of 
the finest performances of “Messiah” in 
its recent history, when Harrison M. 
Wild conducted a performance in Or- 
chestra Hall on Dec. 20. The soloists 
were Olive June Lacey, a young and able 
Chicago soprano; Kathryn Meisle, who 
sang with her familiar breadth and 
beauty of tone; Paul Althouse, whose 
fine tenor voice has not been heard 
here frequently of late, and Arthur 
Middleton, who, like Mr. Althouse, used 
a superb voice with complete authority 
of style. A sold-out house applauded 
the performance with ardor. Members 
of the Chicago Symphony supplied the 
accompanists, Robert Birch assisting at 
the organ. 

The Gordon String Quartet gave, on 
the afternoon of Dec. 19, the third of 
its six Beethoven concerts in the James 
Simpson Theater, in the Field Museum 
of Natural History. The program con- 
tained the quarters, Op. 131, in C Sharp 
Minor, and Op. 18, No. 3, in D. Of the 
former marvelous work, these admir- 
able players gave a finely modeled and 
highly colored performance. Of course 
their highly polished ensemble was suffi- 
cient to reveal, with much grace, the 
delightful qualities of the earlier work. 

Flavio Plasencia, a young Mexican 
baritone, gave an unusually interesting 
recital in Kimball Hall on Dec. 20, con- 
cluding his program with a generous list 
of native music, sung in costume. The 
singer’s voice is of fine quality, and his 
style is animated by an unusual degree 
of sympathy. Robert Macdonald sup- 
plied admirable accompaniments. 

The Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra, one of the most interesting musical 
organizations in the city and composed 
of well known citizens, played in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on Dec. 19, un- 
der Clarence Evans’ leadership. 

A program of band, vocal and instru- 
mental music, as well as some whistling, 
was given in the Cort Theater on Dec. 19 
by winners in a contest held earlier this 
season, under the auspices of the Ki- 
wanis Club. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENTERTAINS 








Stuyvesant Orchestra and Glee Club 
Create Excellent Impression 


What youthful amateur musicians can 
accomplish under the proper leadership 
was evidenced Thursday evening, Dec. 
23, when the Stuyvesant High School 
Orchestra and Glee Club gave a concert 
in Aeolian Hall. 

The orchestra, under Carl Danielson, 
gave excellent performances of Elgar’s 
“Pomp and _ Circumstance,” Thern’s 
“Genius Loci,” the Andante from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley’s “Herod” Overture and Luigini’s 
“Ballet Egyptien.” 

The Glee Club, under John F. Barron, 

sang Grieg’s ‘“Land-sighting” with 
Henry Rowley, baritone, doing the solo 
parts, and three vigorous sea chanteys 
by Bartholomew—“Eight Bells,” “Away 
to Rio” and “Old Man Noah.” An ad- 
mirable performance of Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde” music displayed the indi- 
vidual talents of Carmine Coppola, fiut- 
ist, Max Weinstein, oboeist, and Arthur 
Christman. Abraham Burg, violinist, 
accompanied by Michael Ingerman, 
played “Gypsy Airs” by Sarasate. 
_ An idea of what is being accomplished 
in the New York schools was given in a 
speech by George H. Gartlan, director of 
music, who took the opportunity to thank 
the Aeolian Company for its courtesy 
in lending the hall and to bewail the 
absence of Henry Hadley who was pre- 
vented by illness from coming to conduct 
his own overture. 





Toscanini Leaves for America 


Arturo Toscanini left Milan recently 
for his visit as guest conductor with the 
New York Philharmonic. He was sched- 
uled to sail from Cherbourg on Dec. 29. 
The conductor recently took a temporary 
leave of the Scala on the plea of over- 
work. 
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PRINGFIELD, OHIO, 

Dec. 24.—Organized in 

1908, the Fortnightly 

Musical Club now has a 

membership of 300. 

This is the largest mu- 
sical club in the city, and its active 
membership consists of prominent 
women musicians of the city and 
county. In the associate list are 
found many women who are devoted 
to music and foster it, but who do not 
care to be actively engaged in any 
programs. The Fortnightly Club has 
been a great power in the city in the way 
of fostering good music, not only in club 
and social life, but in civic life as well. 
Rarely does a day go by that one or more 
of the members are not heard on some 
program. This is because the member- 
ship is composed of the best talent of 
the city. 

Seeing the need for encouraging young 
musicians, the Fortnightly Club several 
years ago established a Junior Fort- 
nightly Club, which is conducted on the 
same basis as the senior club. The 
junior club has its own officers, its sepa- 
rate meetings, and, with the assistance 
of the junior committee of the senior 
club, makes up its own programs, which 
are printed in the year books of the 
Fortnightly Club. The junior club pre- 
pared a most pretentious program, play 
and cantata, for May 4, to which the 
senior club was invited. 


Club Has Chorus 


Mrs. W. S. Mackenzie was the presi- 
dent last season, and during her régime 
a choral section was formed. This holds 
weekly rehearsals and has already been 
heard with much pleasure on regular 
club programs. It was invited to give 
one of the programs for the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which met in this city, 
May 10 to 14. Mrs. Mackenzie, who is 
the director of the chorus, was the chair- 
man of the music committee of the con- 
vention programs. The chorus received 
many hearty congratulations on its pro- 
gram, which was broadcast from the Wit- 
tenberg College station last season. 

The group also sang several songs by 
Samuel Richard Gaines when he ap- 
peared before the club in a lecture-re- 
cital. Walberg Brown, of Cleveland, 
who won the first place in the 1925 violin 
contest of the Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs, presented a delightful program 
for the club at the beginning of the 
season. 

Last year saw the complete revision 
of the constitution of the club, made 
necessary to take care of its rapid 
growth ir all departments. One of the 
interesting features of the revision is 
that all applicants must now appear be- 
fore a committee before their names are 
presented to the executive board for 
membership. This is done to keep up 
the high standard demanded by the m4 
and to encourage nothing but best efforts 
on the part of musicians. 

Through its altruistic committee, the 
club has furnished many programs for 
shut-ins, for welfare and _ fraternal 
homes. The Fortnightly is affiliated with 
the City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Sessions are held alternate Tuesdays in 
the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 


The Banquet 





Departing from its usual custom of 
guest night, the members this year 
sponsored a delightful banquet, when 
they brought their husbands and men 
friends. A varied program was pre- 
sented and several musicians in the city 
spoke on their chosen lines of work. 

The slogan of the club is, “Culture of 
musical art and mutual improvement.” 
Besides Mrs. Mackenzie, the other officers 
last season were: first vice-president, 
Mrs. Chauncey Lawrance; second vice- 
president, Mrs. C. E. M. Finney; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. George A. 
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Fortnightly Musical Club Is Power in Cultural Life of Springfield, Ohio—Enlists Efforts of Women Who Are Active in 
Various Fields—Club Chorus Has Appeared in Artistic Programs—During Its Short Life, the Music Study Club 
of Saint Albans, Vt., Has Brought About Much Musical Development in Its Community 
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Upper Row, Left to Right, Mrs. W. S. Mackenzie, Retiring President, and Anna Marie Tennant, Corresponding Secretary 
nightly Club, Springfield, Ohio; Lower Row, 


Music Study Club of Saint Albans, Vt. 


Brownfield; corresponding 
Anna Marie Tennant, and 
Mrs. David Whittington. 
The following were the committees in 
charge: hospitality, Mrs. Finney, chair- 
man; membership, Mrs. George W. Tim- 
merman, chairman; program, Sonora 
Trout, chairman; altruistic, Mrs. Law- 
rance, chairman; junior, Mrs. Robert D. 
Brain, chairman; delegate to city Fed- 
eration, Mrs. Rodger Arthur; press sec- 
retary, Miss Tennant; auditor, G. Elmer 


secretary, 
treasurer, 








Bauer. 

$ é 

; Saint Albans Club ; 
SAINT ALBANS, VT., Dec. 24.—Saint 


Albans is a pretty little town away up 
in Vermont, nestled between the foot- 
hills of the Green Mountains and lovely 
Lake Champlain. It’s an old town, too, 
tracing its history far back into sturdy 
pioneer days, and it’s a music-loving 


OHIO AND VERMONT OFFICERS 


town, with many a “singing school,” glee 
club and choral society to its credit. 

In common with many another iso- 
lated community, its people must depend, 
to a great extent, upon themselves for 
music and drama. True, in the larger 
town of Burlington, some _ thirty-odd 
miles to the south, well known stars of 
the concert stage appear every winter. 
Montreal is but seventy miles to the 
north and is a Mecca for the opera en- 
thusiasts. However, it must be borne 
in mind that during the concert season 
Vermont and her next-door neighbor, 
Canada, lie beneath a blanket of snow 
much too heavy for the trusty flivver to 
negotiate; and, even though St. Albans 
is a railroad town, it is not always pos- 
sible to arrange a train trip. So, for 
the majority of the townsfolk, the pho- 
nograph, the radio and the ubiquitous 
family piano must be depended upon as 
the music media. 

Realizing the need of some concerted 
action to offset these adverse circum- 
stances, a small group of women met, 








, of the Fort- 


Left to Right, Mrs. M. D. Armstrong, President, and Winifred Hoey, Secretary, of the 


Jan. 20, 1923, at “Seven Acres,” the 
home of Mrs. Edward Curtis Smith (the 
wife of a former governor of Vermont 
and always an active worker for Ver- 
mont and Vermonters) to organize a so- 
ciety to be known as the Music Study 
Club of Saint Albans. In the constitu- 
tion adopted that night, the purpose of 
this club is set forth as follows: “to 
stimulate an interest in music and in the 
study of music.” 

The club now numbers fifty. During 
its three years of existence its members 
have devoted themselves to the serious 
study of musical history, the fundamen- 
tals of music, and the preservation and 
improvement of their own technic by 
presenting vocal and instrumental pro- 
grams which are inspiring. 

The first year’s work covered primi- 
tive and early ecclesiastical forms, also 
Italian music from earliest times to mod- 
ern Italian opera. The second year was 
devoted to German music from early 


[Continued on page 12] 
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Rumors Arise in Shining Legions Con- 
cerning Successors to Damrosch— 
Lure of Stokowski’s Name as Can- 
didate for N. Y. Post Coupled with 
Prophecy of “Merger” Between 
Manhattan Orchestras—Will City 
of Brotherly Love Lose Potent 
Blonde Conductor?—Startling New 
Delvings Into Vocal Mechanics Cul- 
minate in “Photos” of Organ in 
Action—The Jenny Lind “Legend” 
Scrutinized by Albion’s “Chief In- 
vestigator” — Attendance at the 
Opera: Static or Changing? 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
T was inevitable that the resignation 


of Walter Damrosch should have un- 
loosed a flood of rumors, not only as to 
his own successor, but the entire orches- 
tral situation. 

As your news columns no doubt have 
reported, there has been a revival of the 
talk regarding a consolidation of the 
New York orchestras, something that 
has been simmering along for several 
years. No doubt, from the point of view 
of some of those who are meeting the 
deficits, it would be a welcome move, 
though it would mean that many good 
musicians would be forced to look else- 
where for a connection. 

My own feeling, however, is that New 
York would never long remain a city of 
only one orchestra, no matter how pow- 
erful and pre-eminent that orchestra 
might be. In recent memory, the Nation- 
al Symphony, City Symphony and State 
Symphony were brought into being by 
groups that were not content to leave 
the field to the New York Symphony and 
the Philharmonic, complicated as it al- 
ready was by the regular visits of the 
Philadelphia and Boston ensembles and 
by occasional concerts by other outside 
orchestras. 

Two of these were swallowed up 
by the Philharmonic, and _ undoubt- 
edly additional prestige has accrued to 
that institution by reason of these con- 
solidations. But I am by no means con- 
vinced that the uniting of the Philhar- 
monic and the New York Symphony 
would bring into alignment in support 
of “the one big orchestra” all the ele- 
ments in New York’s musical life which 
would like to have a finger in the orches- 
— pie, expensive as that privilege may 


In view of what has happened in the 
recent past, I would expect the presence 
of but one orchestra in the field to serve 
as a challenge to other groups not in- 
volved in the consolidation. There is too 
much wealth in New York for it ever 
to be entirely corralled in behalf of one 
such enterprise, and where there is 
wealth there is altruism mixed with am- 
bition, and a love of the arts linked with 
a desire to be prominent in their sup- 
port. 

Every few years, it is to be remem- 
bered, there are readjustments in money 
power and social power, and observers 
of long memories can call to mind a day 
when certain dominating figures in New 
York’s music were by no means what 
they are today. It is scarcely reasonable 
to helieve that no new figures will arise 
similarly in the future, and my prophecy 
is that an orchestral “monopoly,” how- 
ever beneficent, would be a spur, rather 
than a deterrent, to new enterprises. 
These would be backed by new factors, 


representative of new enthusiasms and 
quite conceivably achieving new suc- 
cesses that would put the situation back 
on the same competitive basis on which 
it rests today. ; 

Perhaps some clearer line can be 
drawn between the aims and the char- 
acter of the orchestras, so as to make 
them duplicate less, and supplement one 
another more, but I remain skeptical as 
to the probability of the symphonic field 
being narrowed down to a single institu- 
tion, so as to correspond to the present 
status of the opera in New York. 

* * ~ 


jk» use of Leopold Stokowski’s name 
in connection with the consolidation 
plan is not the only way in which it has 
figured since the Damrosch resignation. 

There has been frequent mention of 
Stokowski as the man most likely to be 
chosen to succeed Damrosch, presumably 
on some entirely new basis. The one 
other name that has been bandied about 
with anything like the same persistency 
is that of Arturo Toscanini, soon to 
come to this country again for a rela- 
tively brief engagement as guest con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic. 

These rumors with respect to Stokow- 
ski pass over the fact that he has a con- 
tract, said to be of an iron-clad variety, 
that insures his leadership of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for eight years more, 
and that the backers of that organiza- 
tion are financially able to meet any 
situation that may arise. If, as I have 
heard, Stokowski is now paid something 
like $70,000 a year in salary and fees, 
it would appear that increased remun- 
eration would scarcely be the first con- 
sideration, for, unless I am very much 
mistaken, no New York conductor is that 
well paid. But, to repeat, if it did come 
down to competitive bidding—something 
Mr. Stokowski would never willingly be 
a party to—the Philadelphians are, I 
think, quite capable of holding their own 
within any reasonable limits. 

A Philadelphia informant, with an 
ear to the ground, tells me that the one 
possible basis on which rumors of Mr. 
Stokowski’s leaving can find root in the 
city of Brotherly Love is the fact that 
a few weeks ago he cancelled plans for 
an elaborate residence he was about to 
build in the exclusive Wissahickon sec- 
tion. But this seems to Philadelphians 
a frail potsherd on which to erect such 
a structure of rumor. 

Toscanini’s plans seem much the more 
indefinite. He has been reported out, 
then, then out again, at La Scala. Pietro 
Mascagni is taking his place temporarily 
there, and there is talk that he may be- 
come a fixture in Toscanini’s stead. 
Whether this is because the latter has 
other plans already in mind that will 
take him out of the vperatic field and 
into a symphonic post, can only be con- 
jectured. 

If either Stokowski or Toscanini were 
to take over the New York Symphony 
it is certain that radical changes would 
follow. Though it has always found a 
place for young men, perhaps in greater 
numbers than its rivals, it has changed 
less as an orchestra in twenty-five years 
than any of its competitors. The “guest” 
conductors who have come and gone in 
the last half-dozen seasons — Coates, 
Walter, Golschmann, Goossens, Klemp- 
erer—have had no material effect upon 
the ensemble. It has adjusted itself to 
them, but has retained its essentially 
Damroschian character. At one time, 
it seemed that Coates was seriously at- 
tempting to alter it—and having his 
difficulties in doing so—but its entire 
manner of playing, and particularly its 
tone quality, are what they were before 
he and those who followed him began 
their “guesting.” 

Famous soloists like George Barrére 
and René Pollain have given an indi- 
vidual luster to the ensemble, but it is 
not chiefly the playing of solo passages 
that distinguishes one orchestra from 
another. Today, no one really familiar 
with the several organizations would 
confuse the New York Symphony and 
the Philharmonic if they played behind 
a screen, or, for that matter, the Phila- 
delphians and the Boston band. Each 
reflects the musical personality of the 
man who has shaped the ensemble, and 
the Damrosch impress, however admir- 
able many may find it, would have to 
give way to a Stokowski or Toscanini 
impress, if either of these conductors 
were at the helm. What this would im- 

ly in making over the personnel and 
in changing the perspective of men thor- 
oughly accustomed to the outlook of 
their old leader, is perhaps only within 
the province of conductors and players 
to even guess. 

* o- 
THINK it was the sage W. J. Hen- 
derson who once remarked that half 


the world fancies it can sing and the 
other half is certain it can. 

With so many to keep me company, I 
too, will confess that I once studied sing- 
ing, though I never have had a distinc- 
tion that came to Henderson—that of 
singing the Captain in “Pinafore.” 

With many another I worried over 
details of the actual physical mechanism 
of the voice, and used to spend most of 
my lesson hour with one teacher trying 
to find out the why of the falsetto. 

Now comes a Middle Western college 
professor with photographs of the voice 
apparatus in action which are said to 
modify, and in a sense revolutionize, 
much that has been commonly accepted 
as to the way tone is produced and the 
vowel sounds shaped. 

By attaching to a camera a_ tube 
shaped to prom an to the mouth, and 
containing mirrors, lenses, prisms and a 
lighting device, he has obtained results 
which are said to show that various 
theories and principles of voice teachers 
have rested on false premises, and that 
the vocal cords and the resonating cavi- 
ties have functions quite different from 
those attributed to them. Particular 
mention is made of the hyoid bone at the 
base of the tongue and of the so-called 
false vocal cords, as aids in producing 
the vowel sounds. 

Having made up my mind long years 
ago that no human help could ever en- 
able me to be a singer, I have no par- 
ticular desire to see photographs of my 
own voice mechanism in_ operation. 
They might explain some things that can 
be better left unexplained. If my hyoid 
bone or my false vocal cords are at 
fault, well and good, but if it is just a 
lack of singing intelligence—well, thank 
goodness, none of our professors has in- 
vented a machine that will show just 
what is loose in the head. 

I cannot help wondering, however, 
whether the singing mechanism is alto- 
gether itself when the mouth is filled 
with tube, mirrors, lenses, prisms and a 
lighting device. I should be as surprised 
to hear Mr. Gigli or Mr. Martinelli pro- 
duce his best high C under these circum- 
stances as I would to find myself execut- 
ing a faultless trill in a dentist’s chair. 

Garcia’s invention of the laryngoscope 
was hailed as a remarkable achievement. 
and so it was. But I have never met a 
great artist who attributed anything of 
his success in the domain of song to that 
same invention. 

* « * 

ENNY LIND simply will not stay out 

of the news. For one who has not 
been in America for three-quarters of a 
century, and who passed beyond the 
sight of mortal man nearly forty years 
ago, she has a surprising way of supply- 
ing newspaper “copy.” Just now it is be- 
cause her one-time home on West 
Twenty-third Street in Manhattan—the 
Chelsea section—is to be razed to make 
way for a modern apartment, that she 
is discovered again in the headlines. 
As she was in America only two years. 
1850-52, and was on tour a considerable 
part of that time, earning the $130,000 
which she afterwards distributed, save 
the modest sum of about $30,000, to 
Swedish charitable institutions, it can 
be assumed that this “home” was a 
rather transient one in the Swedish 
Nightingale’s international life. 

But in England, where she spent her 
last years, and where her real “home” 
was made, she is in print quite as much 
as here. I find Ernest Newman, in re- 
viewing a book by Mrs. Raymonde 
Maude, daughter of the singer, speculat- 
ing on what sort of singer and per- 
sonality was Jenny Lind. Evidently the 
daughter’s statement of the main facts 
of the artist’s life—told, as Newman as- 
sumes, “with commendable accuracy,”— 
does not satisfy him. 

If the biography of the average man, 
he observes, amounts to little more than 
“He was born, took a wife and died,” 
the biography of the average prima 
donna might run, “She was born, took 
a few lovers, made a few positively last 
appearances, and died.” It is fortunate 
for her, he thinks, if she does not leave 
an autobiography behind her, “for the 
memoirs of singers, with the very rarest 
exceptions, are an incredible mixture of 
naivété and vanity. 

Newman is quite sure the real picture 
has not been given us of the true Jenny 
Lind. He is quite sure there was some- 
thing somewhere that hasn’t been 
brought to light. One suspects he isn’t 
quite ready to swallow all that has been 
said of the virtues of her private life, her 
generosity, her modesty, her nobility of 
soul. Having had considerable experi- 
ence in bringing to light the shadier 
details of the lives of certain composers, 
in order that the reader of his trenchant 
commentaries might see these gentlemen 
whole, rather than from one side only, 


he apparently suspects that Jenny Lind 
was too good to be true. He observes 
that bad men, as well as good men, wor- 
shipped her and he is tempted to quote 
some lines from Heine that he thinks 
some of the rural deans among his read- 
ers would find objectionable. 

Moreover, he would like to cross- 
question Barnum. “If you want to know 
what a prima donna really is like, don’t 
talk to her, don’t talk to her dear 
friends, don’t read what the papers say 
about her. Just talk to her agent.” He 
comments on the fact that cigars and 
public houses were named after her, and 
quotes the daughter’s reference to one 
of the latter that is still standing. 

For my own part, I would much 
rather know a little something about 
the sound of Jenny Lind’s voice than 
anything that might be adduced at this 
late date to prove that personally she 
was either better or worse than all the 
good things that have been said of her. 
It may be, as Newman seems to pre- 
sume, that the quality of a voice in it- 
self reflects the character of the singer 
and that by knowing more of what 
Jenny Lind, herself, really was like, it 
will be possible to get a better image 
of her singing. 

Of that I am not so sure. I have 
known glorious voices that seemed to 
have only the slightest association with 
the personality and basic nature of the 
artist. I have heard tones, as pure and 
as chilly as a mountain stream, to come 
from the throats of persons so hot- 
blooded that their lives were in continual 
turmoil. I have listened to fiery vocal 
passages, suggesting the utmost aban- 
don, emerge from between the lips of 
artists I have found to be rather coolly 
calculating in daily life. But with re- 
spect to Jenny Lind, the -evidence all 
seems to point to an agreement between 
her voice and her nature, as revealed in 
her private life. There was a virgina! 
purity in her style and in the quality of 
her tone. Hers was singing essentially 
refined, tender, exquisite, rather than 
flamingly sensual or emotional. Mere 
words, of course, cannot bring back the 
sound of it, and while I can readily un- 
derstand the English writer’s curiosity, 
and his disappointment in not finding 
her a more human figure in the daugh- 
ter’s book, I would rather hear one 
phrase from the nightingale’s throat 
than to know all the secrets Barnum 
might give us, if he were to talk as 
glibly as the redoutable Col. Mapleson 
did in his highly confidential memoirs oi 
the singers of a little later day. 

* * cad 

N spite of a lingering public opinion 

to the contrary, operatic artists are 
not generally a soft lot. Take Michael 
Bohnen, for instance, the bass who hus 
been called “the strong man of the 
Metropolitan.” It is not alone by hi: 
ability to wrestle that he has proved hi: 
hardihood. His readiness to meet emer- 
gencies, by heroic service such as would 
be a drain upon the vitality of a man in 
any other walk of life, was demonstrated 
on the Continent recently, when he sang 
in four operas in five days in three 
cities. First came “Meistersinger” in 
Leipsic, with Bohnen as Hans Sachs. 
That was a Saturday. Then the Baron 
Ochs in “Der Rosenkavalier” in Berlin 
on Sunday. Then an airplane flight to 
Paris for Méphistophélés in “Faust” 
Monday. Back to Berlin by air Tues- 
day for a rehearsal in the afternoon and 
Scarpia in “Tosca” that night. Anyone 
who thinks singers are mollycoddles, 
after that, can write me a five-page 
letter telling me what gymnastics are 
recommended for softening of the brain. 


* * * 


ABITUES of the opera house tel! 

me that attendances night by night, 
with of course many exceptions, are 
not what they were several seasons ago. 
I heard similar reports last year, though 
these were contradicted by attachés of 
the house. If there is, indeed, any such 
difference as I have been told is evident, 
as compared to the days when Caruso 
and Geraldine Farrar were the two 
great drawing cards, apparently it is 
because the standee element is picking 
and choosing more than was true a 
while back. 

There was a period immediately after 
the war when New York apparently was 
filled with opera-mad throngs that did 
not much care what work was presented. 
so long as it was opera. Undoubtedly 
the presence of two of the most popular 
singers of several generations stimu- 
lated interest in performances in which 
they did not appear rather than center- 
ing it entirely or even largely on them- 
selves. This may seem paradoxical, but 
it is logical, in that their own popularity 
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was a factor in making all opera popu- 
lar. Now, a very distinct difference can 
be seen in the number of standees at- 
tending some operas with certain casts 
and others without a similar popular 
appeal in the work itself, or the artists 
presenting it. 

Perhaps, after all, this is merely a 
return to what must be regarded as the 
normal situation, but it tends to bear 
out some of the contentions that have 
been advanced to the effect that New 
York’s opera audiences, having been 
treated to a series of sensations, now 
demand a sensation a year—and this 
year’s has not yet been forthcoming. 
Moreover, just where it is to come from 
is not very clear. The only one of the 
new artists still to report, is a Wag- 
nerian tenor who, I understand, is a 
veteran of the continental opera houses, 
rather than a new star on the horizon. 
It is perfectly possible, of course, that 
some singer already in the company will 
set ablaze some such conflagration in a 
new role as Lawrence Tibbett did on 
that memorable occasion two seasons 
ago when he first sang Ford in “Fal- 
staff,” but a scanning of what is to 
come, with Deems Taylor’s American 
opera, “The King’s Henchman” the 
ballet, “La Giara,” and the revivals of 
“Mignon” and “Fidelio” as the chief 
items of interest, provides no very tangi- 
ble clue. Perhaps this time a composer 
will turn the trick. Nothing could 
please me more than to have Taylor 
score the knockout that America has 
been waiting for so long. I certainly see 
no reason for taking the attitude of 
Prof. John Erskine of Columbia, of 
“Helen of Troy” and “Galahad” fame, 
that Americans are never likely to write 
good operas. My own belief is that 
sooner or later an American will re- 
vitalize the lyric drama by some bold 
step that will mean as much for the 
nd day as Wagner’s advances did for 
11S. 

But until the score is available—and 
probably until the work is actually 
mounted—there can be only speculation 
as to what Taylor has achieved, and 
in the meantime it would appear that is 
Puccini’s “Turandot,” belittled as_ its 
music has been by all the reviewers, that 
has made the most vivid impression of 
anything of the new season. As I told 
you a couple of weeks ago it not only 
filled the house at special prices outside 
the subscription at its American pre- 
miére, but at its first repetition it took 
in more money than any previous sub- 
scription performance during Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s regime. 


* “ ® 


USTRALIA, I should think, would be 
a place for violinists to keep away 
from. Not that it is in any way inhos- 
pitable to bow wielders. Far from it! 
We hear from an Antipodean friend 
that one of at least two artists who have 
given twelve concerts—twelve, mind 
you!—in the Town Hall of Sydney this 
season was a fiddler. That it was Fritz 
Kreisler does not so much matter. The 
other performer, Wilhelm  Bachaus, 
writes that in the course of his series he 
went through 143 pieces of his keyboard 
répertoire. What keeps me awake nights 
is wondering what Mr. Kreisler played 
after his first, or, perhaps, second pro- 
gram. His répertoire, I know, would vie 
with that of Mr. Bachaus, in number at 
least if the composers for the violin had 
given him half a chance. But my imag- 
ination cannot conceive of more than, 
seay, four programs, if you include all 
of Paganini’s caprices and all of Leopold 
Auer’s transcriptions of Chopin noc- 
turnes transposed into all keys. Perhaps 
some fiddler friend can help me out, but 
not without dragging in Sarasate or 
Wieniawski, ventures your 


Z—— 





Teachers’ League Discusses Expansion 


The Associated Music Teachers’ 
League, Inc., of which Gustave L. 
Becker is president, met in Town Hall 
on Dec. 22 to discuss the purposes of 


this organization. Among the changes 
the league hopes to bring about are 
the union of New York teachers, then, 
later, teachers of the country, into one 
body; the standardization of music 
teaching, and betterment of conditions 
of teachers. It also will strive to dis- 
seminate greater musical culture among 
the public. Speakers were Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, director of the Institute of 
Musical Art; Mr. Becker and Leonard 
Liebling. There was a musical program 
by several well known artists. Harold 
Bauer, pianist; Evsei Beloussoff, Rus- 
sian ’cellist; Emanuel Bay, pianist; 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, and Frank 
Sheridan, pianist, were the contributors. 


NEW NATIONAL SONG 
ASKED OF CONGRESS 


Hymn Society Seeks Adoption 
of “America the 


Beautiful” 


By Alfred T. Marks 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 22.—A new move- 
ment is being brought to the attention 
of members of Congress to scrap “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” This time the 
plan is sponsored by the Hymn Society 
of America, an organization of writers 
and composers of sacred music who are 
on the eve of a campaign to ask Con- 
gress to adopt “America, the Beautiful,” 
by Katherine Lee Bates, as the national 
anthem in place of Francis Scott Key’s 
patriotic work. Their complaint is that 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” is a “hymn 
of hate.” 

They claim the poem they offer as a 
substitute “more fittingly expresses the 
hopes, aspirations and sentiments of our 
people than does any other hymn.” Miss 
Rates’s hymn is already sung in public 
schools and elsewhere to various tunes. 

Numerous vigorous protests against 
discarding the Key anthem are being 
received by members of Congress. Mrs. 
Charles R. Scarborough, who arranged 
the New York Poet Society program last 
summer and deleted parts of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” which aroused much 
criticism, still opposes the third verse of 
the anthem as “un-American” and in- 
sists that Key himself would suppress 
it were he alive today, but says she is 
“absolutely not in sympathy” with the 
Hymn Society’s movement to make Miss 
Bates’s song the national anthem. 

Carl Fowler Price, president of the 
Hymn Society and former editor of 
“Who’s Who in American Methodism,” 
says the third verse is “not fit for the 
American people to sing,” and further 
considers the anthem objectionable be- 
cause the music to which it is set is 
“derived from an old drinking song.” 








New York Oratorio Society 
Presents Annual “Messiah” 
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sung in the “Messiah” of two seasons 
ago, but was prevented by an eleventh 
hour indisposition, gave fiery intensity 
as well as his customary mastery of 
vocal resources to “Why Do the Na- 
tions,” and in quieter passages, such as 
the recitative, “Behold I Tell You a 
Mystery,” leading into the martial 
trumpet air, his tone was smoothly rich 
and appealing. 

Miss Baker found her most grateful 
opportunity, like so many sopranos be- 
fore her, in “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth,” and sang it with charm and 
attractive tone. Miss Doe gave full and 
warmly colored voice to the several 
grateful airs for contralto, particularly 
“He Was Despised” and “He Shall Feed 
His Flock,” for which deep-voiced ora- 
torio singers will have cause to thank 
George Friedrich Handel for some aeons 
to come. The diction of all the singers 
was admirable, but in this, as in some 
points of security and perfect command 
of voice, the two men had rather the 
better of it. 

An orchestra from the New York 
Symphony played exceedingly well, and 
the trumpeter was called to his feet by 
Middleton to share in the <pplause after 
“And the Trumpet Shall Sound.” Hugh 
Porter was in his place as organist. The 
performance was the first of the Orato- 
rio Society’s three concerts for the 
season. ‘ 


SEATTLE MUSICIANS 


Lucrezia Bori, Among Visit- 
ing Artists, Charms 
in Concert 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, Dec. 24.—The Amphion So- 
ciety, pioneer male chorus of Seattle, 
gave the first concert of its seventeenth 
season in Meany Hall, Dec. 15, under the 
direction of Graham Morgan. Assist- 
ing was the Cornish Trio—Peter Merem- 
blum, violin; Kolia Levienne, ’cello, and 
Berthe Poncy Dow, pianist. Soloists 
from the club roster were Elmer Eckart. 
Llewellyn Graham, James Tonks, Henry 
Simonson, S. G. Currie, and W. L. Phil- 
lips. The Pilgrim’s Chorus’ from 
“Tannhauser,” “Seeds of Love” arranged 
by Vaughan Williams, Liebe’s “In the 
Night,” Bach’s “Come Thou, O Come,” 
“Ho, Who Comes Here?” arranged by 
Fellowes, Genee’s “Italian” Salad, El- 
gar’s “Wanderer” and “Feasting I 
Watch,” “Nun of Nidaros” by Protheroe, 
“In Vocal Combat” by Buck, and 
““Adeste Fideles,” arranged by Novello, 
were on the program. 

Kolia Levienne, ‘cellist, and faculty 
member of the Cornish School, played 
in an excellent program, assisted by 
John Hopper, pianist. Piatti’s Sonata 
in D Major was the principal number. 

The concert of Lucrezia Bori, soprane 


GIVE CHORAL WORKS 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
the Plymouth Church, sponsored by the 
Men’s Club, had a large patronage. 
Frederick Bristol was the accompanist. 

The Ralston Club, men’s chorus under 
the direction of Owen J. Williams, gave 
its winter concert in the First Presby- 
terian Church, with Hine Brown, violin- 
ist, assisting. Louretta V. Harding, ac- 
companist, and Stewart S. Armstrong, 


associate director, contributed to the 
concert’s acceptability. ; 
The first festival musical service 


sponsored by the Western Washington 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists, 
was given by the Trinity Church Choir 
of Everett, Wash., under the direction 
of Joseph H. Greener. Assisting were 
Arthur E. James, organist; Esther Joan 
Ford, soprano, and Rollo Maulsby, tenor, 
all of Everett. 

La Bohéme Music Club gave a pro- 
gram of American Negro music with 
choral numbers given by the club en- 
semble under the direction of Mrs. 
Harry Cone. Soloists were Mrs. James 
E. Boswell, Mrs. Doria McGrath, Mrs. 
Edward C. Graff, and Mrs. Joseph J. 
Baillargeon. 

Robert Ziegler, pianist, appeared in 
concert at the Howe College of Music, 
playing Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 90, as 
his opening number, and continuing with 
Schumann, Franck, Chopin, Cyril Scott, 
Grieg, and a suite by himself, “Lonely 
Hours.” 





Yule Holiday Made Radiant by Music 


HRISTMAS was celebrated with spe- 

cial musical programs throughout 
the nation. President and Mrs. Coolidge 
headed those who celebrated the festival 
in Washington by presiding on Christ- 
mas Eve in a ceremony at Sherman Park 
around a community tree, where the 
Marine Band played. Later the Chief 
Executive heard carols over the radio, 
sung by the choir of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Washington. 

In New York the day was observed fit- 
tingly in the churches with programs of 
elaborate music. The solemn events be- 
gan on the midnight ushering in Christ- 
mas Day, With bands of carollers active, 
and masses said in St. Patricks’ Cathe- 
dral and other Roman Catholic churches, 
gregorian and modern music being a fea- 
ture. 

At the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, a feature was a 
French service, with Belgian music sung 
by the choir of St. Esprit. At Trinity 
and Grace churches there was special 
music. In the Chapel of the Intercession, 
choir and orchestra gave the “Pastoral 
Symphony” from “Messiah.” An annual 
carol service was held in the Church of 
the Incarnation. St. Thomas’ and St. 
Bartholomew’s also had special music. 
There was a carillon service by Percival 
Price at Park Avenue Baptist Church. 

At First Presbyterian Church old- 
time music was given, under Dr. William 
C. Carl’s direction, by the following: 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellermann, 


OUNNUULULOCUUUVOURRNUUENETLLU LUE 
alto; Ernest Davis, tenor; Edgar Scho- 
field, bass, and Motet Choir. Central 
Presbyterian Church had as features 


modern works by Vaughan Williams, 
Bachelet and Debussy, among others, 
performed by William Reddick, organist; 
Betty Aynse, soprano; Florence Mulford, 
contralto; Wesley Howard, tenor;; An- 
diva Slarto, baritone; Mildred Dilling, 
harpist; Maximillian Rose, violinist; 
Lucien Schmidt, ’cellist. Clarence Dick- 
inson, at Brick Presbyterian Church, ar- 
ranged special music appropriate to 
Christmas. 

At the Church of the Ascension, ‘Mes- 
siah” was given by Jessie Craig Adam, 
organist and director; Dicie Howell, so- 
prano; Alma Kitchell, contralto; Hermen 
Horn, tenor; Norman Jollif, baritone. At 
Marble Collegiate Church, the choir was 
assisted by a string orchestra, both led 
by Richard Percy, the organist. 

In Brooklyn, there was a carol service 
at Christ Church, and at St. Mark’s 
M. E. Church a new auditorium, with a 
fine organ, was dedicated. Many other 
churches in Greater New York had 
elaborate musical programs. 





Muck to Lead Hamburg Festival 


HAMBURG, Dec. 10. — The Hamburg 
Jubilee Festival celebration will be held, 
under Carl Muck’s leadership from 
May 2 to 18 next. The composer’s sym- 
phonies and several of his choral works 
will be performed. 
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Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduction 
by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the prop- 


Sizth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges 


composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” sole concern is the ad- 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest will 
be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor of 
the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 
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English Premiére of “Tiefland” Is Gala Chicago Event 
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which have made her performances as 
Isolde high points in the current season. 
It is most gratifying to have the man- 
agement acknowledge the breadth of her 
gifts by casting her in a réle she makes 
so extremely effective as this one. 

Mr. Lamont, as Pedro, has never be- 
fore accomplished things so fine as he 
does in this excellent réle. His diction 
was faultless, and his singing had his 
characteristic sincerity and reliability. 
In action he was excellent, and in the 
final catastrophe, where Pedro strangles 
Sebastiano to seek freedom with Marta, 
he achieved one of the most telling mo- 
ments in the whole winter’s répertoire. 
And Giacomo Rimini, as a bona fide bully, 
in the réle of Sebastiano, left deep in 
gratitude those Chicagoans who have 
been wishing to visit the East to get the 
latest styles in operatic gymnastics, when 
he rolled from the table, past a bench 
and down to the floor, in a most cosmo- 
politan and efficient manner. 

One of the finest impersonations in the 
production was Alexander Kipnis’ 
Tomaso. It was a genuine character 
study of palsied old age, and one 
of the very finest-sung performances this 
admirable bass has given. He, too, had 
been long familiar in the part in Ger- 
man, and he was in absolute command 
of its new English version. 

Helen Freund was charming as the 
innocent little Nuri, who is so helpfully 
gossipy in relating to the audience just 
what the situation is. And one was 
pleased far more than by the fact that 
her excellent diction made the story quite 
clear, for she sang with exquisite quality 
of tone. Antonio Nicolich brought the 
part of Moruccio, the miller’s man, to 
grateful prominence. He has always 
been known as one of the company’s 
ablest singers, and he acted this réle 
with the breadth and ease of a genuine 
artist. Alice D’Hermanoy, Irene Pav- 
loska and Lorna Doone Jackson were 
perfect as the three taunting friends of 
Marta, and José Mojica’s gifts were of 
service in the effective prologue. 

The chorus was excellent. Mr. Moor’s 
stage direction permitted a smooth and 
admirably accented performance. Julian 
F. Dové’s scenery, especially for the pro- 
logue, was most pleasant. 


Jackson Sings “Carmen” 


On the evening of Dec. 18, Lorna 
Doone Jackson, familiar as Carmen 
from other performances, gave her first 
performance in Bizet’s masterpiece as a 
member of the Chicago Opera. She had 
previously sung the réle, in English, as 
a guest of the San Carlo Company, in an 
Auditorium season. At that time she 
displayed a conspicuous sense of the 
stage, as well as an impressive concept 
of one of the most many-sided heroines 
in opera. 

Miss Jackson’s performance in French, 
this season, was equally easy, persuasive 
and technically brilliant. Seldom has 
one of the younger members of the Chi- 
cago company been given so ample an 
opportunity, and in a first season, to 
display her talents; and seldom has one 
seized it so competently as did Miss 
Jackson. It was said she sang while 
afflicted with a cold; if so, she has suffi- 
cient technic to override such a disad- 
vantage. Her singing was ample in 
volume, rich in quality and expressive in 
declamation. Miss Jackson’s version of 
Carmen is young, lithe, fierce and vital. 
Her stage “business” was well invented, 
and the entire performance had smooth- 
ness, certainty and appeal. Miss Jack- 
son was accorded a genuine ovation by 
a crowded house. 


Another high point in the opera was 
the Micaela of Eide Norena, who pos- 
sesses one of the finest voices: in the 
company, and who sang with gratify- 
ing purity of tone and of taste. The 
third act aria was one of the mést en- 
joyable episodes of the season. Mme. 
Norena had the courage to dress the 
first act contrary to convention, and was 
rewarded by the appreciation of con- 
noisseurs for so doing. Fernand Ansseau 
had his customary success as Don José, 
and Giacomo Rimini was the Toréador. 
Anna Hamlin, Alice D’Hermanoy, Ed- 





THE PROLOGUE TO “TIEFLAND” AS GIVEN IN CHICAGO 
This Scene Depicts Life That “Is Pure and Simple in the Atmosphere of Close Contact With Skies That Seem to Touch the Towering 


Mountains.” 
tiane.” and Elsa Alsen, “Marta” 


ouard Cotreuil, José Mojica, Desiré De- 
frére and Ernesto Torti had other parts. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

Claudia Muzio’s single performance of 
the week was made in the repetition of 
“Tl Trovatore” on the afternoon of Dec. 
19, in company with Aroldo Lindi, 
Augusta Lenska, Richard Bonelli and 
Edouard Cotreuil, with Henry G. Weber 
conducting one of the most imposing 
casts of the season. Mme. Mauzio’s 
Leonora reaches the pinnacle of lyric- 
dramatic achievement. Of extreme 
theatrical intensity, the nature of the 
réle is sufficiently confined with abstrac- 
tions to leave the singer free to exert 
the widest latitude of vocal expression. 


VMuzio as Leonora 


Mme. Muzio’s combination of a flawless 
technic and a towering forcefulness 
makes it a genuinely amazing achieve- 
ment, for it is as impeccable as her 
Violetta and as vivid as her Madeleine 


in “Andrea Chénier.” Her skill in 
coloratura was amply displayed in 
“Tacea la notte” and in the duet with 


with Mr. Bonelli at the close of the 
next to the final scene, while in the 
music of the entire last act, from the 
aria to the final ensemble, her singing 
reached a magnificent level of dramatic 
effect. Mme. Muzio was received with 
unrestrained delight by a crowded house. 

Mr. Lindi’s singing, too, was, like that 
of the other principals, a matter of the 
greatest pleasure to musicians and pub- 
lic at large. His voice has remarkable 
brilliance and youthful ease. Among 
dramatic tenors, few have just the 
happy combination of smoothness and 
spontaneity which marks him as so con- 
spicuously fortunate an addition to the 
company. The power of his uppermost 
notes is phenomenal, and Mr. Lindi used 
them generously, yet always within the 
bounds of a good, Italian style. “Di 
quella pira” was one of the major events 
of the afternoon. 

Mme. Lenska sang beautifully, with 
opulence of tone, a superb high C in 
the second act, and a voice of glorious 
color throughout the score. 

Mr. Bonelli, one of the most satisfy- 
ing artists in the company, is dis- 
tinguished for the pliancy of his vocal- 
ism, the perfection of his style and the 
notable versatility which draws riéles of 
the widest difference, from Germont to 
Kurwenal, and from lage back to Ash- 
ton, within the range of his great ca- 
pacities. His Di Luna is one of the 
most enjoyable parts in his wide réper- 
toire. 
~« Mr. Weber’s conducting was spirited, 
certain and discerning. José Mbojica. 
Florence Misgen and others had smal! 
but important parts. 





The second hearing of Cadman’s “A 
Witch of Salem” took place on Monday 
evening, Dec. 20, when the company 
embarked upon the second-half of its 
season. The cast was the excellent one 
heard in the premiére, except that 
Ernesto Torti was new in the role of 
Willoughby, the father of the girl ac- 
cused of witchcraft. Mr. Torti proved 
able to bring the requisite dignity and 
touch of pathos to the part. Eide 
Norena, Charles Hackett and Irene 
Pavloska once more brought the leading 
roles to brilliant performance. 


Norena in Second “Witch” 


Mme. Norena was, to be sure, making 
her fifth appearance in eight days, and 
while the company is wise to recognize 
the excellent qualities this very fine so- 
prano possesses, it may be questioned if 
it has not been more extravagant with 
them than is advantageous to her. Few 
singers could be expected to undertake 
a wide variety of réles, from dramatic 
to coloratura, in French, Italian and 
English, within so short a period, plus 
usual rehearsals, and still retain the 
authority of a fine style. 

Yet Mme. Norena has accomplished 
this under the severest tests possible in 
the opera house. The elegance, indi- 
viduality and charm of her performance 
were as marked on last Monday as it 
had been a week earlier, when she begar 
the trying period. Her Claris in “A 
Witch” has feminine delicacy, a delight- 
ful modesty, and an intangible sugges- 
tion of appealing womanhood. Her 
singing was of the greatest purity. 

Applause justly bestowed upon the 
opera by the Monday subscribers sets it 
apart as one of the most successful 
American works ever heard in Chicago. 
It is worthy of respect, however, other- 
wise than merely as a native opera. It 
upholds its own weight, it is continuous 
in interest, and its persuasiveness is ex- 
erted not only upon the average opera- 
goer, but even more so, perhaps, upon 
the especially musical one, who may find 
in its pages many tokens of a genuinely 
native spokesmanship. 


Society Hears Sawyer 


Eleanor Sawyer’s first appearance of 
the season, made in the winter’s first 
hearing of “Otello,” on Dec. 21, brought 
to the Auditorium a large gathering of 
fashionable Chicagoans, as the young 
soprano, who received so brilliant a wel- 
come on her début with the company last 
season, has numerous warm and appre- 
ciative friends in this city, where, also, 
some of her relatives reside. 

Mme. Sawyer’s appearance as Des- 
demona was made after a severe attack 
of influenza, which had handicapped her 
throughout the period of rehearsals for 


The Characters, Left to Right, Are: Forrest Lamont, as “Pedro”; José Mojica, “Nando”; Giacomo Rimini, “Sebas- 


Verdi’s great masterpiece. She very 
pluckily went on with the performance, 
however, and while it is too early, on 
that account, to learn all that she has 
in mind for the réle, which she had not 
sung here previously, there was ample 
evidence given of many outstanding 
qualities. Mme. Sawyer has a voice of 
beautiful timbre, which is capable of 
very fine production, with absolute sup- 
port by the breath and a fresh and 
flowering overtone. While the extremes 
of her range were obviously affected by 
her recent indisposition, her perform- 
ance was enjoyed by a large audience. 
She made a striking figure, magnificent- 
ly costumed, of dignified carriage and 
great personal beauty. She responded 
to several curtain calls alone. 


Marshall Portrays “Otello” 


While both her Desdemona and the 
Iago of Luigi Montesanto were new to 
Chicago, the element of novelty did not 
dwarf the familiar power and authority 
of Charles Marshall’s Otello, or the 
magnificent conducting of Roberto 
Moranzoni, who brought the perform- 
ance to as high a pitch of dramatic ex- 
pressiveness as any the season has wit- 
nessed. Mr. Marshall’s Otello is con- 
spicuous for more than its distinction 
as being the one characterization of the 
part regularly heard in this country. 
His gifts, as well as his lengthy routine 
in the part, make it a peculiarly suitable 
role for him. He has the breadth of 
style, the variety, the driving force, the 
enduring brilliance of his top register 
and his remarkable talent for character- 
ization to make it one of the unique im- 
personations in the Auditorium réper- 


toire. More than in any other réle Mr. 
Marshall sings here, he makes this 


Verdian hero his own, and his perform- 
ance of it on Tuesday night, retaining 
its accustomed vigor and completeness, 
seemed also to have an _ increasing 
worthiness of tone. 


Mr. Montesanto’s Jago was thorough- 
ly capable, which is saying a great deal 
for one of the most subtle parts in all 
dramatic literature. It had, besides 
voluminous tone, much latitude of in- 
flection, personal grace and easy and 
effective miming. Both he and Mr. 
Marshall were acclaimed by the audi- 
ence. 

Maria Claessens was her usual effi- 
cient self as Emilia; José Mojica was 
a fine Cassio; Alexander Kipnis’ great 
gifts of presence and voice gave promi- 
nence to the réle of Lodovico; and Lodo- 
vico Oliviero, Antonio WNicolich and 
Gildo Morelato most satisfactorily com- 
pleted the cast. 


Attico Bernabini’s admirably trained 


[Continued on page 22] 
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Sibelius Novelty and Rumanian Conductor Presented 





“Tapiola”, Tone-Poem Espe- 
cially Commissioned for 
New York Symphony Has 
First Performance— 
Georges Georgesco Appears 
as Leader of Philharmonic 
at Benefit Concert—Gersh- 
win, Schmitz and Zimbalist 
Soloists of Week 


VEN OMMISSIONED by the 


/ i New York Symphony 
and given its first per- 
formance anywhere by 
that organization, Jean 
, Sibelius’ new tone-poem, 
“Tapiola,” was a novelty of New 
York’s orchestral week, Walter Dam- 
rosch disclosing it to an audience in 
Mecca Temple on Sunday afternoon. 
George Gershwin, playing his own piano 
Concerto, which was similarly commis- 
sioned a year ago, was soloist at this 
concert. 

The other orchestral concerts of the 
week were given by the Philharmonic, 
one of these, a benefit program, intro- 
ducing Georges Georgesco, a noted mu- 
sician of Rumania, as guest conductor. 
He shared the program with Willem 
Mengelberg. John McCormack appeared 
as soloist. At the Philharmonic’s mid- 
week pair, E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
played with the orchestra, his numbers 
being de Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain” and the Strauss “Burleske.” 
Efrem Zimbalist was soloist for the sec- 
ond consecutive Sunday, playing in Car- 
negie Hall the Glazounoff Violin Con- 
certo which he played with the same or- 
ganization in the Metropolitan Opera 
House the week before. 












Sibelius and Gershwin 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; George Gershwin, 
pianist, soloist. Mecca Temple, Dec. 26, 


afternoon. The program: 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor. . Beethoven 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 


Gershwin 
Mr. Gershwin 
Tone-Poem, “Tapiola”..........Sibelius 
(Especially Commissioned; First 
Performance ) 

Though this concert, on the face of 
things, was notable chicfly for the first 
performance anywhere of a new work by 
one of the little handful of really big 
living composers—and this a work com- 
posed especially for the New York Sym- 
phony on direct commission from it— 
the unusually large audience plainly told 
another story. It was not a typical 
gathering of the Symphony Society that 
Father Damrosch faced when he emerged 
on the platform. The jazzists, or at 
least the Gershwinians, were there in 
numbers plain to behold, and some of 
them left before the Sibelius work was 
played. 

But as all necessary things already 
have been said of the young Broadway 
composer’s adventure in strange lands, 
it is the Sibelius work that remains to 
be written about. “Tapiola,” or “The 
Forest,” is another of those Northern 
landscapes which have caused the Fin- 
nish composer to be regarded as the 
painter in tone of things bleak and au- 
stere, mysterious and boreal. But like 
many another especially commissioned 
work, it clearly fell short, on first hear- 
ing, of the composer’s best achievements. 
The septentrional spirit was there, and 
possibly it was true, as Damrosch re- 
marked in a few prefatory words that 
no one but a dweller in the far North 
could have written this music. Those 
who had need to invest what they heard 
with tangible images probably had no 
difficulty finding there the dark forests, 
brooding their savage dreams, and the 
wood sprites weaving in gloom their 
magic secrets—thoughts which Sibelius 
has said inspired him in the writing— 
but this inspiration did not here reach 
any like his highest. 

The work has but one theme, as Dam- 
rosch explained to his listeners, and this 
goes through multitudinous transforma- 
tions. The theme is not lacking in char- 
acter. and the treatment of it is work- 
manlike. But the spark is missing at 
the very start, the score thereafter 
wears thin, and seems in the end even a 
little labored and weary. It is a sec- 





ondary work, by ome who has surpassed 
it repeatedly im his symphonies and in 
the lovely “Swan of Tuonela.” 
Gershwin played the piano part of his 
concerto compromise with dash and per- 
sonality, and Damrosch worked hard to 
make the orchestral part equally repre- 
sentative of the jazz spirit of the day. 
There was, consequently, no lack of vim 
and vitality im the performance. The 
work’s self-comsciousness and  super- 
ficiality remained. . 


Philharmonic Benefit 


The 2126th concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, given in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 21, went into the his- 
torical record as the first “membership 
concert” ever thrown open to the pub- 
lic. The purpose of the innovation, as 
explained by Walter W. Price in a short 
address interpolated in the program, 
was to allow the public to contribute 
to the newly-established pension fund 
for the benefit of the orchestral players. 
Services of the musicians were donated 
for the evening, including those of Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, John McCormack and 
Georges Georgesco. The program: 


Overture to “Eemont”........ Beethoven 
Recitative and aria from “Christus 
OT Te Beethoven 
John McCormack 
Symphony im E flat............. Mozart 
“Rumanian Rhapsody” No. 2... ..Enesco 
Tonme-Poem, “Dom Juan”™....... Strauss 
Three Songs with Orchestra........ Wolf 
“Wo find Ich Trost” 
“Schilafendes Jesuskind”’ 
“Beherzigung” 
John McCormack 
ee ee ee Liszt 


Mr. Mengelberg conducted the opening 
and closing numbers with his wonted 
authority, and directed the orchestra in 
the accompaniments for Mr. McCormack. 
The tenor, who had come from Wash- 
ington for the occasion, sang against the 
handicap of a severe cold, which dimmed 
somewhat the resonance of his high 
tones. His diction, phrasing and 
rhythmic surety were as admirable as 
ever, and at certain moments, particular- 
ly in the ““Schlafendes Jesuskind,” he had 
all his magic of tonal beauty. 

Mr. Georgesco, who has been conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society of Bucharest 
since 1920 and director of the Rumanian 
National Opera since 1922, made his 
American début in what may be called 
& progressive manner. He hid behind 
Mozart, emerged cautiously with Enesco, 
and then suddenly released an extraor- 
dinary intensity of temperament in the 
“Don Juan.” The change from repose 
to fiery energy was startling and had an 
electrifying effect upon the auditors, 
who became literally vociferous in their 
acclaim. 

The restraint of his Mozart reading 
Was so pronounced that one gained 

















Georges Georgesco 


therefrom only one impression—that of 
musicianly taste. His unassertive quiet- 
ude was such as to make one feel that 
the well-trained orchestra might have 
proceeded equally well without watching 
the baton. In the Enesco “Rhapsody,” 
there was more vitality, although the con- 
ductor still maintained a non-comittal de- 
meanor. 

When it came to the Strauss tone- 
poem, Mr. Georgesco cast aside all reser- 
vations and became a perfervid inter- 
preter, as though abruptly inspired with 
the poetic afflatus. His enthusiasm car- 
ried him a bit too far, so that the struc- 
tural lines were blurred at times by the 
accelerated tempi. But his reading was 
so thoroughly in keeping with the spirit 
of the work and so brilliant an exposi- 
tion on the technical side, as to win one’s 
praise. It is to be hoped that Mr. Georg- 
esco will have other opportunities to be 
heard in this country, as his talents 
pique one’s interest. 

While zealous in its reception of the 
guest conductor, the audience was not 
remiss in its recognition of Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s mastership and gave him an ova- 
tional salute at the close of the long 
program for his stirring performance of 
“Les Préludes.” B. L. 


The Philharmonic Repeats 


Willem Mengelberg conducted the 
Philharmonic in a program of repeti- 
tions in Carnegie Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 26, when Efrem Zimbalist 
appeared as violin soloist, playing the 
futile Concerto of Glazounoff with ar- 


tistry which lent it an interest it does 
not naturally possess. This and the 
“Russlan and Ludmila” Overture of 
Glinka were held over from the previous 
Sunday. Brahms’ F Major Symphony 
was repeated from an earlier program 
when, possibly, Mr. Mengelberg had 
played it better, with more cosmic urge 
in the first movement, more “singing” 
in the Andante. W. S. 


Schmitz with Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; E. Robert 
Schmitz, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 23, and Friday after- 
noon, Dec. 24. The program: 


Symphony No. 2 in A minor..Saint-Saéns 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain” 


for piano and orchestra...... De Falla 
“Burleske”’ for piano and orchestra, 
Strauss 
“Dance of the Seven Veils” from 
“OSENS cccudecsecéersceseean Strauss 


This concert was not so much an ex- 
position of musical thought as a lisplay 
of orchestral and pianistic virtuosity. 
The music dealt with no perplexities of 
the human soul and opened no vistas 
into spiritual realms. The only attempt 
at plumbing profundities was made in 
the first movement of the Saint-Saéns 
symphony, and no great depth was 
reached at that. This work is so slight 
in content as to be virtually a suite mas- 
querading in symphonic form. Mr. Men- 
gelberg made it sound much more 
significant than it actually is. 

The symphonic impressions of Manuel 
de Falla, appearing for the first time 
on a Philharmonic program, are rich in 
color and intriguing in rhythmic variety. 
One’s interest is held by the iridescent 
play of instrumental tints and the faith- 
fulness of the Iberian atmosphere, and 
there is no lack of superficial beauty. 
But one listens in vain for any indica- 
tion of genuine inspiration underneath 
the deft orchestration, the ingenuity of 
thematic weaving of folk tunes and the 
finished workmanship. The difficult 
piano part was played by Mr. Schmitz 
with an admirable mastery. 

After the intermission, Mr. Schmitz 
came to the fore again in his brilliant 
performance of the Strauss “Burleske.” 
This work, which once seemed such an 
impudent parody of the classical con- 
certo, has faded considerably and now 
sounds quite conservative. The sardonic 
humor is still there, as is the mocking 
intention of the youthful composer, but 
the wit no longer has a sting. Mr. 
Schmitz was rewarded with much ap- 
plause, and at his last recall he gen- 
erously insisted that Mr. Goodman, the 
nineteen-year-old tympanist, should join 
him and Mr. Mengelberg in the acknowl- 
edgment of the ovation. B. L. D 





DOHNANYI PLAYS THREE ROLES IN DETROIT 





As Pianist, Composer and 
Conductor He Is Well 
Received 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 

Derroir, Dec. 24——The Detroit Sym- 
phony, under the leadership of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, with Ernst von Dohnanyi 
as soloist, gave the following program 


in Orchestra Hall on the evenings of 
Dec. 16 and 17: 


Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Mozart 

Piano Comcerto in D Minor......Brahms 

Military” Symphony cr mae a ae Haydn 


Ruralia Hungarica.” Op. 32..Dohnanyi 
First performance in Detroit) 
fucted by the composer) 

Mr. Dohnanyi achieved such an em- 
phatic success im each of the three rdles 
that he assumed last week, that he was 
accorded a triple ovation. As a com- 
poser he scored a rare triumph, for his 
suite proved to be more absorbing and 
therefore more popular than any new 
work heard here in many months. As a 
conductor he was highly efficient, obtain- 
ing fine effects from an orchestra that 
was obliged to put forth every effort to 
accomplish the mechanical difficulties of 
the score. As a pianist, Mr. Dohnanyi 
created a furore, and, it should be added, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave him superb or- 
chestral support. On Friday evening, 
Victor Kolar conducted the lovely Haydn 
symphony, Mr. Gabrilowitsch leading the 

men in the Mozart. 

On Sunday afternoon. Victor Kolar 
and the Detroit Symphony, assisted by 


the Detroit Symphony Woodwind En- 
semble and Barre Hill, gave the follow- 
ing program in Orchestra Hall: 


Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” 


Mozart 
“Crimean” Sketches......... Spendiarov 
Gs SO Wb ov ke aasecsaves Klughardt 


Detroit Symphony Woodwind Ensemble 
John Wummer, flute 
Dirk Van Emmerik, oboe 
A. Sand, clarinet 
Albert Stagliano, horn 
Joseph Mosbach, bassoon 


Forest Murmurs from “Siegfried,”’ 
Wagner 

Prologue to “Pagliacci”. ....Leoncavallo 

“Rumanian” Rhapsody No. 1....Enesco 


With such variety, this program could 
not fail to win a vociferous reception. 
It is interesting to note that the “Cri- 
mean” Sketches received much applause, 
an unusual occurrence for a new work, 
especially one that was bizarre but not 
particularly distinctive. 

Mr. Hill sang well and displayed con- 
siderable dramatic ability. He was re- 
called a half-dozen times. The Ensemble 
achieved remarkable mechanical preci- 
sion, but lacked a mellowed ‘blend of tone. 
Mr. Kolar was heartily encored and the 
orchestra men stood twice in acknowledg- 
ment of the applause. 





Casella and Respighi to Be Boston Guest 
Conductors 


Boston, Dec. 24.—Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, will 
have a two weeks’ respite on the or- 
chestra’s return from its New Year’s 
week engagement in New York. During 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s holiday two compos- 
ers will act as guest conductors. Alfredo 
Casella, Jan. 14 and 15, and Ottorino 


Respighi, Jan. 21 and 22. Mr. Casella 
will conduct music of his own and that 
of other composers. It is expected that 
Mr. Respighi will conduct one or both 
of his familiar orchestral suites. 

W. J. P. 


OPERA VISITS PORTLAND 





Manhattan Company and Ballet Are 
Greeted—Mrs. MacDowell Honored 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 24.—The Man- 
hattan Opera Company and the Pavley 
Oukrainsky Ballet concluded, on Dec. 
18, the presentation of four operas; 


“Namiko San,” “Pagliacci” “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Rigoletto.” Tamaki 


Miura made an excellent impression in 
the Portland premiére of “Namiko San,” 
in which she was ably supported by 
Graham Marr as Yiro and Sergei Ram- 
sky as Yasui. Aldo Franchetti, the 
composer, conducted. He and the prin- 
cipals responded to enthusiastic recalls. 
Orville Harold, Tamaki Miura, Graham 
Marr, Marie Williams, Louise Bave, 
Joseph Cavadore, Fernando Guerneri 
and Luigi Dalle Molle sang the leading 
réles in the other operas. The ballets 
were “The Temple of the Sun,” danced 
to music by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and “The 
Dance of the Hours” from “La Gio- 
conda,” supplemented by divertisse- 
ments. Adolph Schmid conducted the 
ballets. 

At a reception given for Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell by the MacDowell Club, the 
chorus of the club, led by W. H. Boyer, 
sang MacDowell’s “To the Sea.” Ella 
Connell Jesse played a movement from 
the “Eroica” Sonata. May Van Dyke 
was the accompanist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 
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2 Neglect of Schubert's Stage W orks Forms Curious History 2 





Presentation of “Fierrabras” 
a Century After Its Com- 
position Revives Interest in 
Tragic Story of the Great 
Musician’s Attempts to 
Conquer Dramatic Medium 
in “Singspiel’” 

By R. H. WOLLSTEIN 


present a 
testimony to the truism 
that a great composer 
cannot always conquer 
the theater. Beethoven 
made one successful essay in the oper- 
atic form—‘Fidelio,” which will be 
revived this year in theaters through- 
out the world, in honor of the com- 
poser’s centenary. It cannot be said, 
however, that it is ideal operatic music 





per se, because of the instrumental 
character of the musical thought. 
Brahms, perhaps, was wise in ab- 


staining from the form of opera en- 
tirely. Who can picture the harmoni- 
cally mellow but dramatically leisurely 
development he might have contributed 
to the theme of Love Crossed but Tri- 
umphant? 

The rehearing of the ill-starred opera 
“Fierrabras,” which took place early this 
year in Brussels, 103 years after the 
young Schubert had composed it on a 
“commission” for the Vienna Imperial 
Opera, recalls the record of that com- 
poser’s failures to conquer the stage. 
“Pierrabras,” although it had been or- 
dered by Barbaja, and was composed by 
the great romanticist to a book by Kupel- 
weiser in 1823, was not performed at 
the time. It had to wait until the year 
1861 for a Vienna hearing. The unex- 
plained return of the score to the com- 
poser in 1824 is said to have plunged 
Schubert into a state of spiritual depres- 
sion from which he never completely 
recovered. 

The MS. score was preserved in the 
archives of the Friends of Music in 
Vienna, and the Monnaie last spring 
gave it a first performance in a French 
translation. Critical reports at the time 
condemned the wildly romantic and con- 
fused libretto, which narrates a tale of 
the days of Charlemagne, while conced- 
ing to Schubert’s somewhat unoperatic 
music frequent passages of beauty sug- 
gestive of his noble lieder and chamber 
music. 

Curious, indeed, is the fact that the 
genius whose work was marked above 
all by genial melodic qualities should not 
sometime have reached the desired goal 
with his stage music. The inherent suit- 
ability of much of his art for this field 
is strikingly shown in the fact that a 
recent popular operetta on his life used 
themes from his music, in some cases 
somewhat altered in tempo and adapted 
to other sentiments. But there is about 
Schubert’s music a certain intimate 
quality which hardly suits the grandiose 
opera of “display.” 


A Grave Disappointment 


To Schubert, the greatest of all the 
disappointments that hurtled themselves, 
jeering black specters, across the short 
path of his career, was the failure that 
attended his stage compositions. As a 
boy of twelve he became fired with the 
desire to write for the stage; on his 
deathbed he begged his friends to help 
him discover a really worthy libretto. 
Hardly one of the operas, operettas, and 
incidental stage scores composed during 
the thirty-one years of his life was ac- 
tually well received. His greatest am- 
bition was to make himself known 


through successful dramatic writings; 
and in this he met with persistent 
failure. 


That the composer of “Der Erlkénig” 
should have been attracted instinctively 
to dramatic composition is not surpris- 
ing. And one could hardly have been 
an impréssionable young musician in 
Vienna of 1815 without becoming drawn 
within the theatrical net. Vienna in 
those days was opera-mad. Yet with 
Vienna’s capricious consistency for ne- 
glecting the gold at hand in search of 
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Franz Schubert, from a Modernist’s Impression 


foreign alloy, it was Italian opera that 
held the center of the scene. 

Indeed, Italianism in music had held 
sway there for some years. Most impor- 
tant, perhaps, court favor inclined that 
way. One of Schubert’s masses was re- 
jected for the program of the court 
chapel because it “was not in the style 
that the Emperor liked.” And the style 
that he did like was exemplified in the 
writings and the teachings of his Hof- 
kapellmeister, or director of court music, 
Antonio Salieri. 

This Venetian composer had come to 
Vienna in 1766; and after the successful 
performances of several of his operas 
both in the Austrian capital and in 
Paris, was appointed conductor of the 
Royal Opera. In 1788 he succeeded an- 
other Italian, Bono, as Hofkapellmeister, 
and devoted himself entirely to the musi- 
cal work of the court. 

Where imperial taste led, public taste 
followed. Italianism was the order of 
the day. While the works of Spontini 
and Cherubini were enjoying riotous 
success, Beethoven’s “Fidelio” had to be 
withdrawn after three performances. 
Mozart’s operas won favor because they 
inclined more gracefully before the 
Italian style, both in the libretti of Lo- 
renzo da Ponte, and in the musical style, 
for which the composer, for a time at 
least, showed a predilection. It has been 
said, indeed, that Mozart wrote the best 
of all “Italian” operas with his “Don 
Giovanni.” 

During the years of Schubert’s activ- 
ity, the star of Italianism was at its 
height. Only lyricism, arias, cadenzas, 
and gallopades in the orthodox style 
could hope to enlist the attention of the 
music-loving public. 


Rossini Idolized 


It remained for Rossini, foremost rep- 
resentative of his school and his day, to 
develop this cult into a positive worship, 
when, in 1822, he brought his own troupe 
of singers to Vienna and conducted his 
own operas, to the ever growing delight 
of an adoring crowd. 

Rossini was accorded a reception that 
could be achieved only by impulsive 
Vienna, in the full florescence of her ro- 


manticism. Programs and_ souvenirs 
were printed with the maestro’s likeness 
upon them. His genial face adorned the 
newest cuff-buttons and cane-heads, and 
other bits of foppery of the day. And 
the Italian performances at the Opera 
grew into a generally joyous hysteria, 
where the audience laughed and wept 
and called and huzzahed, and where the 
singers, in duly appreciative response, 
redoubled their efforts toward “effective- 
ly dramatic” outpourings, irrespective 
of the intrinsic worth or meaning of the 
aria at hand. 

Such demonstrations left but little 
room for what remained of a national 
dramatic art. And into this bed of hot- 
house cultivation was dropped the seed 
of the greatest spontaneous melodic gift 
the world has ever known. Needless to 
say, it failed to take root. 


Schubert's Stage Obsession 


A marked taste for dramatic music 
was awakened in Schubert while he was 
still a student in the Imperial Choir 
School. On Dec. 12, 1810, in his fifteenth 
year, he heard his first opera, Weigl’s 
“Waisenhaus,” and the following season, 
the same composer’s “Schweitzerfamilie.” 
In due course, then, there followed 
Spontini’s ‘“‘La Vestale,” Cherubini’s 
“Medea,” Boieldieu’s “Jean de Paris,” 
and Gliick’s “Iphigenie auf Tauris.” 
Schubert studied the score of the Gliick 
work with the greatest care and admira- 
tion. It is not without importance for 
his future choice of course that the fif- 
teen-year-old lad should have been most 
impressed with the music of the German 
opera reformer. 

The first fruit of Schubert’s glowing 
interest in the opera was the score for 
Kotzebue’s “Des Teufel’s Lustschloss” 
(“The Devil’s Enchanted Castle”), com- 
posed in 1814. Salieri himself, who had 
taken over the lad’s instruction in com- 
position, and admired his powers, urged 
him to “conserve his unquenchable gift 
for melody.” He strove to “break him 
into” the popular Italian style, by advis- 
ing him to adopt the “stanze”’ form of 
writing, and to abandon, for a time at 
least, his natural inclination to set the 
poems of Schiller and Goethe. This was 


Repeated Stage Fiascos of the 
Master’s Works Attributed 
in Part to the Popularity of 
the Italian Schoo!]—Ro- 
mantic Genius of Schubert 
Not Ideally Fitted for Foot- 
lights 


advice that, fortunately, Schubert never 
acted upon with any degree of serious- 
ness. 

When, at last, the lad was capable, in 
Salieri’s estimation, to undertake the 
composition of an opera, Schubert ab- 
sented himself from his lessons for a 
few weeks, and presented his astonished 
teacher, at the end of that time, with a 
finished three-act score. The opera was 
never produced, however. The manu- 
script of the corrected form was made 
over to one of Schubert’s friends, in 
payment of a small debt. And the ser- 
vants of that more affluent youth used 
the entire second act for the lighting of 
fires! 

The year 1815 brought forth, besides 
the Mass in B Flat, many chorales, in- 
strumental pieces, and songs, including 
“Der Erlkénig” and “Der Wanderer,” no 
less than seven operas or operettas. 
None of them was produced. 

During the next two years, the Rossini 
vogue caught the flame and spread like 
wildfire. In a reaction that becomes dif- 
ficult to understand, the Viennese public, 
that had lent willing and eager ears to 
the masterpieces of Beethoven, gave it- 
self up entirely to the more trivial 
charms of the southern singer. Even 
Beethoven himself at the time learned 
in a measure to experience the disap- 
pointments that fall to the lot of “a 
musician of the future.” 

Yet Schubert, whose works were kept 
off the boards through the public taste 
for foreign novelty, counted himself 
among Rossini’s warm admirers. In- 
capable of the faintest shade of jealousy 
or malicious envy, he never hesitated to 
express his genuine delight in the work 
of the facile and melodious maestro, and 
openly declared himself indebted to 
Rossini for many a hint of instrumenta- 
tion. In 1819 Schubert writes of Rossini 
that “one cannot refuse to call him a 
genius of first order.” 


His First Productions 


During the next two years, Schubert 
had two of his operas produced. “Die 
Zwillingsbriider” (“The Twin Broth- 
ers”), in one act, was staged at the 
Karntnerthor-Theater, on June 14, 1820. 
With characteristic indifference to the 
public fate of his works, Schubert did 
not remain to witness the end of the first 
presentation. After six performances it 
was withdrawn. The same year brought 
out his “Zauberharfe” (The Enchanted 
Harp”), melodrama in three acts, which, 
though produced off and on during the 
season, was not accorded an enthusiastic 
reception. Critics of the day praise the 
overture, and “a lovely tenor romance”; 
but, on the whole, the music is scored 
for its rasping “modernities.” The orig- 
inal “Zauberharfe” Overture is familiar 
today as the overture to “Rosamunde,” 
through a change in title made in 1828. 

The year 1820 found Schubert casting 
about for another libretto strong enough 
to win favor for itself without over- 
shadowing his settings. Along with his 
natural taste for dramatic writing, 
Schubert also desired to succeed with his 
operas as a means of livelihood. Ham- 
pered during the whole of his brief 
career by poverty, he was doubtless 
goaded by the perfectly laudable desire 
to earn enough to assure him regular 
meals, and occasional trips to the moun- 
tains that his friends enjoyed, and in 
which his habitual lack of funds often 
prevented his taking part. The circu- 
lated knowledge that Rossini got as much 
as $160 for a single opera, and could 
manage to produce four of them a year, 
must have acted as a mighty incentive 
toward what could be achieved in that 
direction! 

“Alfonso und Estrella,” written to the 
libretto of his friend, Franz von Schober, 
between September, 1821, and February, 
1822, was also destined to be added to 
the grim little heap of blasted hopes. 
Even the influence of the picturesque 
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Manhattan Hears Fewer Concerts in Pre-Holiday Week 





eimai of Musical Events 
Drops to One-Fourth That 
of Previous Week—Artists 
Who Brave Preoccupation 
of Holiday-tide Heard by 
Appreciative Audiences— 
Different Types of Recitals 
About Evenly Divided 


OR the week preceding 
Christmas, the number 
of concerts dropped to 
exactly one-quarter of 
what it had been the 
previous week, artists 
not feeling disposed, apparently, to 
risk concert appearances while the 
public was so pre-occupied with the 
holidayg and consequent obligations. 
Such recitals as there were, were at 
he beginning of the week. The Amer- 
ican Orchestral Society, which trains 
young musicians for broader orches- 
tral fields, gave an excellent concert; 
and the Peoples’ Chorus, with a massed 
body of singers, was also welcomed by 
a large audience. The Elman Quartet 


and the New York String Quartet were 
heard in well-chosen programs. 





American Orchestral Society 


The American Orchestral Society 
which, under the baton of Chalmers 
Clifton, trains aspiring young musicians 
to a point of readiness for positions in 
the larger orchestral bodies, gave its 
first concert of the season in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 20, the 
assisting artists being Lucille Lawrence, 
harpist, and Barbara Lull, violinist. 

The Society’s contributions to the pro- 
gram consisted in Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, the Prelude and Liebestod 
from “Tristan und Isolde” and the or- 
chestral part of the Saint-Saéns B Minor 
Violin Concerto of which Miss Lull 
played the solo part. The playing of 
the Society reflects high credit upon Mr. 
Chalmer’s tuition. Its work throughout 
the program was well considered and, in 
view of the type of the organization, had 
far more unity than one might expect, 
so that one felt that the importance of 
the work being done could not be over- 
estimated. Miss Lawrence played effec- 
tively Debussy’s “Danse Sacrée et Danse 
Profane,” winning much applause. Miss 
Lull’s interpretation of the not very in- 
teresting Concerto was such as to lend 
it an effectiveness not native to it. There 
was a sizable audience and much ap- 
plause. D 


University Women Sing 


The Women’s University Glee Club, 
under the musicianly direction of Gerald 
Reynolds, gave its seventh concert on 
the evening of Dec. 20, in the Town Hall. 
The program was made up entirely of 
music that was a delight to the hearts 





of those who love beautiful choral sing- 
ing for its own sake. It included “As- 
sumpta Est Maria,” by Gregor Aich- 
inger (1565-1628); Responses for Holy 
Thursday and Good Friday, Vittoria; 
“Allons, Gay, Gay Bergéres,” by Guil- 
laume Costeley, (1531-1606); “La 
Vierge a la Créche,” by César Franck; 
four Chorales for organ by Bach and 
Brahms, and the Chorus of Priestesses 
from “Salammb6é” and Chorus of Polo- 
vetzian Maidens from “Prince Igor.” 
John Doane was the organist in the 
Bach-Brahms group, and, with the back- 
ing of the chorus, contributed a share 
in the music that was permeated with 
the true religious spirit. The Mous- 
sorgsky and Borodin choruses made 
greater demands upon the technical re- 
sources of the group of singers, but they 
gave the music with an almost unfailing 
accuracy that proved the high quality 
of their training. E. H. F. 


Donna Ortensia Entertains 


An unusually interesting array of 
songs was presented by Donna Ortensia, 
Italian soprano, Monday evening, Dec. 
20, in Steinway Hall. Warm, vital songs 
they were, sung in their native French, 
Italian, English and Rumanian and 
Donna Ortensia gave them a perform- 
ance blessed by a unique individual 
charm. Early Italian numbers opened 
her program, Marcello’s “Quella fiam- 
ma” and Scarlatti’s “La Superbetta.” 
Thomas Ford’s “Since first I saw your 
face” came next and Edward Purcell’s 
“Passing By,” then Martini’s “Plaisir 
d’Amour,” Weckerlin’s “Menuet d’Exau- 
det,” “Phyllis, plus avare que tendre” 
and “Nanette,” and a Breton air, “Ow 
voulez-vous aller?” There were Ruma- 
nian folk-songs arranged by Bradiceano, 
simple songs of love and its vicissitudes. 
An old Venetian lullaby, “Fa la nana, 
bambin,” “I battitori di grano,” com- 
posed by Geni Sadero on a familiar folk- 
theme, and two Neapolitan folk-songs, 
“Coma va” and “O cardillo” made up 
the final group. Donna _ Ortensia’s 
methods of singing are not beyond re- 
proach but the sum total of her effects 
was satisfactory. She has taste, intel- 
ligence, a round, strong voice that has 
within its reach pianissimos infinitely 
soft and tender. For her, each song had 
its own peculiar mood and she succeeded 
in transmitting them all to an audience 
squeezed tight into the Steinway salon. 
Erné Balogh, her able accompanist, 
played a piano group that included 
Moussourgsky’s “Hopak,” several pieces 
for children by Béla Bartok, based on 
original Hungarian melodies, and Liszt’s 
Fifteenth Rhapsody. E. A 


New York Quartet and Leginska 


Of chief interest on the program of 
the New York String Quartet in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 20 was 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet in E Flat, 
which necessitated the appearance of 
Ethel Leginska as assisting artist. Miss 
Leginska presided at the keyboard in 
her old-time manner, here and there 
lending pellucid sweeps of tone color to 
an ensemble that, for the most part, was 
not at its best that evening. The second 
































Marcia,” was in memory of Franz 
Kneisel and Louis Svecenski, as a note 


in the program indicated. It was natural 
that the artists strive especially to pro- 
ject the true nobility of this movement. 
In the last movement, however, they 
were not so successful. Neither Miss 
Leginska’s flair for brilliance nor the 
usually responsive spirit of Messrs. Ca- 
dek, Siskovsky, Schwab and Vaska 
helped to give the Finale the requisite 
ow. 

Haydn’s G Minor Quartet, Op. 74, and 
Beethoven’s F Minor, Op. 95, were the 
other two-thirds of the list. The Haydn, 
especially, was played with spirit and 
charm, and was the most polished per- 
formance of the evening. S. M. 


Elman’s Four Again 


The Mischa Elman String Quartet 
presented two of the major works in 
quartet literature, and no more, at its 
second appearance this season in Aeo- 
lian Hall, on the evening of Dec. 21— 
Beethoven’s F Minor Quartet, Op. 95, 
and César Franck’s, in D Major. 

The virility of the present ensemble 
was as refreshing on this occasion as 
it has been heretofore. Mr. Elman’s as- 
sociation with Edwin Bachmann, second 
violin; William Schubert, viola, and 
Horace Britt, ’cello, has worked for a 
happy balance in interpretative style. 
The vigor of Mr. Elman’s manner fla- 
vored the readings of both quartets, and 
it was just this ingredient that dis- 
tinguished the ensemble with an _ indi- 
viduality of its own, separate from the 
three or four other string quartets of 
the first rank. However, there were 
none of the eccentricities of phrasing 
and dynamics that have detracted from 
the pleasure of Mr. Elman’s violin re- 
citals of recent years—which signifies 
that the other three players have con- 
tributed the balance of their personali- 
ties toward welding the organization 
into a unit. 

It was apparent from Tuesday’s per- 
formance that in spirit they are one 
artist, but the several individual tones 
are not yet blended into a homogeneous 
quality. The gleam of Mr. Elman’s tone 
naturally lent rare mellowness to the 
body of sound. 

Beethoven’s Quartet received eloquent 
treatment in the hands of this group. 
There were portions in which the polish 
was not so perfect as in the rest of the 
work, but it was generally a largely 
conceived and nicely adjusted interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Elman injected all his dramatic 
and poetic instinct into the César 
Franck, and his co-artists responded 
with alacrity. The first movement, with 
the first violin bearing the burden of the 
music, was done with stirring intensity 
and passionate eloquence. Only slightly 
in the last movement did Mr. Elman be- 
come too assertive. It was otherwise a 
finely proportioned reading. S. M. 


Antonio Meli’s Début 


Antonio Meli, a native baritone who 
is said to have been sent to Italy to study 
by his parents to prevent his becoming 








a professional baseball player, made an 
auspicious recital début in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 22. Mr. Meli’s 
voice is one of quite beautiful as well as 
individual quality and he uses it, for a 
beginner, with some skill. The scale did 
not sound altogether even, though this 
may have been due to pardonable ner- 
vousness. A certain charm of person- 
ality added much to his singing and the 
audience received him with marked 
favor. 

Mr. Meli’s program included a group 
in Italian, Cimara’s “Stornello” being 
one of the best of this, a group in 
French, one in English and a final one 
of Sicilian folk-songs arranged by B. 
Gagliano his accompanist who, by the 
way, was an excellent one. J. A. H. 





HAVANA PHILHARMONIC 





Monthly Program Offers Novelty by 
Sanjuan—Zimbalist Plays Twice 


HAVANA, Dec. 16.—The monthly con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Orchestra was 
given in the National Theater. Under 
the baton of Pedro Sanjuan a most in- 
teresting program was greeted by en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” Over- 
ture opened the concert and was fol- 
lowed by the aria from the Suite in D 
by Bach. A novelty was offered for the 
first time anywhere—Mr. Sanjuan’s 
“Fantastic Rondo,” a symphonic capric- 
cio full of color and rhythm, based on a 
theme of the Vasconian Mountains. It 
is of modern structure and proved a 
worthy achievement of the Spanish 
composer, whose symphonic poems “Cas- 
tilla” and “Campesina” are already well 
known to our audiences. 

After the concert, which closed with a 
masterful performance of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Schéhérazade,” a large number 
of friends and admirers of Mr. Sanjuan 
gathered in the Bristol Hotel where 
luncheon was served in his honor. 

Besides Mr. and Mrs. Sanjuan, there 
were present Mr. and Mrs. Baralt, Al- 
fred Holz, Conrado Massaguer, Modesto 
Fraga, director of the Municipal Band, 
Conchita Blanco, pianist, and many oth- 
ers well known in musical circles. 

Efrem Zimbalist visited Havana lately 
for the second time, playing two violin 
recitals at the Payret Theater. 

NENA BENITEZ. 


Hubert J. Foss is Visitor to City 


A noted visitor to New York is Hubert 
J. Foss, music editor of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Mr. Foss has come from 
London to study conditions in this coun- 
try, and to confer with his colleague, 
Duncan McKenzie, music editor of the 
Oxford Press branch in this city. Mr. 
Foss was also listed to address the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ National Association con- 
vention in Rochester on Dec. 29, his 
subject being “The Younger British 
Composer.” 
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What Representative Clubs Are Doing 
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folk-tunes to Beethoven; the third year 
from Spohr to Mendelssohn. This year, 
commencing with Wagner, the German 
work will be brought to the present time, 
and miscellaneous programs of Indian 
and American music will be introduced. 

The club has sponsored two concerts 
given by professional artists, Alexander 
Gunn, pianist; Oliver Hirt, organist, and 
Mrs. Henry James, contralto, being the 
performers. It aided a sister club, the 
Autonoe, to bring an opera company te 
ae Albans for a production of “L’Om- 

re. 

In March, 1926, the club joined the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
thus striking another blow at the fet- 
ters of isolation. 

As the work of the club develops and 
expands, so does each individual member 
find herself better equipped to do her 
part, small though it may be, in making 
America truly musical. 





Club of Fargo, N. D.., 
Gives Impetus to Art Life 











Farco, N. D., Dec. 24.—The Fargo 
Music Club was organized in 1894, with 
but five charter members. E,. A. Smith 
was the first president and Mrs. W. J. 
Clapp, who is still an active member, was 
the secretary. Regular meetings were 
held, and those worthy musicians did 
much toward bringing musical attrac- 
tions to the city, as well as assisting in 
local entertainments. 

In 1911 the Music Club became a sec- 
tion of the newly organized Fine Arts 
Club. The membership grew and it be- 
came a vital force for the betterment of 
musical conditions in Fargo. American 
music was especially featured in the 
study. In 1919 the club withdrew as a 
section of the Fine Arts Club and became 
an independent organization, reassuming 
the original name—Fargo Music Club. 

Membership is divided into three 
classes—active, sustaining and associate. 
There are included in these three divi- 
sions a membership of eighty-two. Meet- 
ings, held bi-monthly, are this year fol- 
lowng the course of study as prescribed 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, of which organization this club is 
a member, as well as of the State Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs. The club is 
very proud to claim as one of its mem- 
bers Mrs. J. A. Jardine, the state presi- 
dent and the recording secretary of the 
National Federation. The club has a 
choral section which is doing creditable 
work. 

The organ group of twelve members, 
many of whom are holding church posi- 
tions, holds monthly meetings for the 
study of organ problems, and twice a 
year present an organ program té the 
public, assisted by members of the choral 
group. 

Mrs. C. C. Thayer is the president and 
Mrs. W. H. Murfin, the secretary, for 
the years 1926-1927. Fargo Music Club 
has done much and hopes to do more 
each year toward making Fargo a mus- 
ical center. 





Lawrence Club Joins Hands 
With University of Kansas 
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LAWRENCE, KAN., Dec. 24.—The Music 
Club of this city has the distinction, so 
far as is known, of being the only one 
in the State of Kansas which is entitled 


merely the “Music Club” without the 
name of a town or city or prominent 
musical personage attached to it. 

Organized in 1892 and federated in 
1910, it now has thirty active and 
twenty-five associate members. Among 
the number is a charter member of the 
Musical Club of Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. 
C: W. Goff. The club has no clubhouse, 
but meets every two weeks in the homes 
of the various members. 

Each year the associate members give 
the Christmas program as an active con- 
tribution. It is usually a musical skit, 


and is always clever in plan and action. 
The active chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon at 
the University of Kansas has been en- 
gaged to furnish a musicale for the club 
.once every year. 


A yearly contribution 








toward the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
boro, N. H., is given, besides the $25 
toward the endowment fund. For the 
financing of the Oratorio, “The Guar- 
dian Angel,” by Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton of the University, the club gave $50. 
This was put on by the Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

The club awarded a prize of a phono- 
graph record for the highest percentage 
of good replies made in any room of 
the Lawrence public schools to the ques- 
tionnaire that Mabel Barnhart, music 
supervisor, gave the students on the pro- 
gram of the Kansas City Little Sym- 
phony on Oct. 18. 

The first of a series of concerts for 
outlying schools is given by the club, 
under Miss Barnhart’s invitation. Last 
vear a program was exchanged with the 
Topeka Music Club, and this exchange 
policy will be followed with several 
neighboring clubs. 

A “visiting membership” has been 
formed among the women teachers in 
the school of music at the University, 
and the head of the sheet music depart- 
ment of the local music store. 

The University concert course has the 
club’s unqualified support, and also all 
benefit concerts, such as one which 
helped to send the K. U. Men’s Glee Club 
to the national contest in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, last year, in which they won 
third place. 

The present officers of the club are: 
Mrs. T. A. Larremore. president; Mrs. 
A. L. Owen, vice-president; Mrs. W. B. 
Dalton. secretary; Mrs. Agnes Evans, 
federation secretary; Mrs. C. H. Ashton, 
treasurer; Mrs. C. W. Straffon, libra- 
rian: Mrs. C. A. Winter. reporter. There 
are three charter members still in the 
club. Mrs. C. G. Dunlav, Mrs. Max Wil- 
helm and Mrs. F. W. Barteldes. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Enid Piavists "nite to 


Improve Musicianship 
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Enmp, OKLA., Dec. 24.—To improve 
the individual musicianship of those who 
were desirous of musical advancement. 
and to promote the spread of musical 
culture in the city, the Pianists’ Club 
was organized here Jan. 26, 1922. The 
membership is divided into three groups 
—active privileged active and associate. 
and it is limited to twenty-five active 
members. 

Meetings are held on alternate Tues- 
days from October till May, and they 
are formal. The programs consist of 
one or two formal papers or informal 
talks and five or more piano solos, duets 
or ensembles having a bearing on the 
subject of the meeting. Last year the 
club’s programs were on the following 
topics: “Valse,” “Minuet and Gavotte,” 
“Polonaise and Mazurka.” “Sonata,” 
“Folk-music,” “Religious Music.” “En- 
semble,” “Opera,” “Russian Music,” “In- 
dian and Negro Music,” “American 
Composers.” “Oklahoma Composers,” 
“Living Composers,” “Butterfly and 
Caprice,” “Spring.” 

The closing event of the club year was 
a free concert on May 4, which also was 
a contribution to the local celebration 
of National Music Week. Mrs. H. D. 
Hellums, the club president, gave a brief 
description of the organization and then 
introduced the performers. Those who 
took part in the program were Mrs. I. 
J. Faurote, Mrs. D. F. Luther, Mrs. Hel- 
lums, Mrs. J. D. Montgomery, Mrs. Jack 
O’Connor, Mrs. Julia Thompson, Mrs. 
S. B. Evans, Alleen Bogardus, Aline 
Wilson, Mrs. Wallace A. Aitken, Mrs. 
Carl Ettinger, Max Singleton, Mrs. Ida 
DeFoe Hardy, Mrs. Claude Chapman, 
Mrs. F. A. Hudson, Mrs. Frank Letson, 
Mrs. J. H. Lottridge. 

The Pianists’ Club is a decided aid to 
the pianists of Enid. It has been stimu- 
lating not only for the younger genera- 
tion, but has served to revive the inter- 
est of those local pianists who might 
have found it difficult to hold on under 
the burden of domestic cares. 





New Chorus Appears in Seattle 


SEATTLE, Dec. 24.—The  newly-or- 
ganized Lutheran Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Raymond David Holmes, gave 
its first Seattle concert in Bethany 
Church, assisted by the Cecilian String 
Quartet. A program of sacred music 
was impressively given. D. S. C 
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Swiss Canton Bans Dances in 
Summer 


ENEVA, Dec. 15.—A blow to 

the makers of music is the 
fact that the authorities of the 
Swiss Canton of Ticino have just 
enforced a law preventing dancing 
except during the first three 
months of the year. Every ball 
will have to receive police au- 
thority. Whether this ruling will 
lead musicians to desert this lo- 
cality during the summer and au- 





tumn is problematic. 
of the authorities is not revealed, 
but it may have been to insure 
greater industry among the peas- 
antry. 





Moliére's “Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme’ Has New 
Setting in Czech Work 


PRAGUE, Dec. 15.—A new dance-panto- 
mimic setting of Moliére’s comedy “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (known in its 
German equivalent as “Der Biirger als 
Edelmann”) is that of Erwin Schulhoff, 
the young Czech modernist composer. 
This work was recently given for the 
first time at the National Theater in 
Prague. 

The composer shows a caricaturist’s 
art, the various characters and episodes 
being portrayed in dance rhythms and 
occasional passages which utilize folk- 
themes. The Overture is in classic style, 
but the work in general exploits lilts 
caught from the jazz band. Of special 
effect is a grotesque fugue in foxtrot 
style, which accompanies the entrance of 
the Cooks. 

There is lively music for the scene of 
the Tailors, the March of the Turks and 
a boxing match (to take the place of the 
fencing lesson). A strong impression 
was made in the pantomime by modern 
settings of much fantastic color, designed 
by Capek. 
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CHICAGO “TRISTAN” 
PLEASES MILWAUKEE 


Civic Forces Give Third of 
Series in Wisconsin 
City 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 24.—‘“Tristan and 
Isolde,” the second of the operas given 
in the course of three by the Chicago 


Civic Opera Company under the local 
management of Margaret Rice, drew an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Outstanding in the performance were 


Elsa Alsen as Isolde and Alexander 
Kipnis as King Marke. Mme. Alsen 
sings easily, without painful atten- 


tion to the conductor. Her voice has 
adequate volume and she adapted her- 
self well to the stage picture. The love 
duet in the second act probably met with 
the greatest popular appeal. 

Mr. Kipnis made King Marke signifi- 
cant, though this part was designed by 
the composer to be rather subordinate. 
Mr. Kipnis’ voice is big and sonorous 
and he sang with power. 

Charles Marshall as Tristan revealed 
genuinely beautiful singing, as in the 
love duet with Mme. Alsen, and was also 
impressive in the death scene. 

Cyrena Van Gordon was an attractive 
Brangdne, with ample vocal equipment, 
and was effective from a dramatic 
standpoint. Howard Preston  sub- 
stituted for Richard Bonelli, as Kur- 
wenal, 

Giorgio Polacco, the conductor, ex- 
ploited the magnificent orchestral part 
with consummate skill. With masterful 
hand he welded his forces into a co- 
operative whole, giving the vocalists as 
much opportunity as the heavy score 
legitimately permitted. Stage settings 
were adequate. 

This was the first local performance 
of “Tristan and Isolde” in years. 
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like babies. Not only had he been one 
of my most intimate friends but to him 
we owed more thrilling moments of mu- 
sical ecstacy than to anybody else. It 
seemed as if without him our musical 
life would not be worth living any 
longer.” 

Jean de Reszké sang and acted Wag- 
nerian réles “more wonderfully than any 
German tenor, just as he had previously 
sung and acted French opera parts more 
delightfully than any French tenor, and 
at least one Italian réle better than any 
Italian tenor . . . this wonderful man— 
the greatest tenor I have ever known or 
heard . . . the most powerful champion 
that Richard Wagner has ever had any- 
where.” 

“The Most Luscious V oice” 


Caruso had “the most luscious voice 
that ever came from a man’s throat.” 
Sembrich was “probably the most per- 
fect Mozart singer of all time. Her 
tones were like a string of pearls of the 
kind that cost a million a necklace, all 
exactly alike, not a flaw to be detected 
even by an expert.” Nordica’s voice at 
its best was “as beautiful, as smooth, 
mellow, velvety, luscious as the voice of 
any prima donna I have ever heard.” 
Schumann Heink’s “big, glorious, ro- 
tund, luscious tones floated down from 
the parapet into the auditorium after 
mingling with the mellifluous orchestral 
tones—I shiver deliciously as I write 


this.” 
Renaud was “the incomparable 
French baritone whose unofficial 
one of the 


press agent I became 
greatest opera 


greatest if not the 

singer.” Paderewski was the “greatest 
pianist . . . master of all he surveyed, 
High Priest of the Divine Art.” 

No, Henry T. Finck was not afraid to 
let his enthusiasms run riot. He was 
in more cases than one the “unofficial 
press agent,” as he called himself. He 
bestowed countless superlatives on Far- 
rar, on Renaud, on Edward MacDowell, 
on Victor Herbert, whose “ ‘Natoma’ 
was the best opera ever composed in 
America,” the greatest musician of all 
time with Irish blood in his veins; on 
Maud Powell who was second only to 
Kreisler; on Guiomar Novaes, surpassed 
only by Paderewski; on Grieg, on Johann 
Strauss of whom “I became the most 


persistent champion in America” on 
Liszt, on Wagner. 


Resentments 


But the Evening Post could not al- 
ways boast of an amiable critic. “Sa- 
lome” was “Richard Strauss’ musical 
nightmare.” He tells a story: 

“One day Josef Stransky telephoned 
to ask me if I had a spare copy of my 
book on Strauss, which was out of print. 
That book, I must explain, dwells very 
frankly on Richard Strauss’s shortcom- 
ings as man and composer. ‘I have one 
—what do you want it for?’ I asked. ‘I 
want to give it to Strauss.’ ‘Does he 
read English?’ ‘I hope not,’ was Stran- 
sky’s droll answer.” 

“At dinner, one evening, Olga [Sama- 
roff] and Ossip [Gabrilowitsch] shame- 
lessly discussed a diabolical plan they 
had of playing one of the Brahms con- 
certos on two pianos. I protested vig- 
orously, said I’d go to bed if they did, 


’ 


and the calamity was averted. Ossip 
explained that his interest in these 
Brahms works was largely in their 


rhythmic originality. I admitted that 
but confessed I couldn’t find much else in 
them.” 

For many qualities, many achieve- 
ments, Finck “takes off his hat” to 
Henry Edward Krehbiel, critic for the 
Tribune, but there are digs a’plenty. 
Krehbiel “always liked to boss a job,” 
had “an unfriendliness for Theodore 
Thomas which gradually developed into 
downright hostility,” “adhered to the 
foolish opinion that no song can be a 
folk-song if its composer is known. 

“He was naturally patriarchal and 
pontifical; the younger critics took ref- 
uge under his protecting wings like 
little chicks and with their aid he 
wielded a wide influence. 

“They looked on him with awe and 
veneration. Many music lovers also 
stood in awe of him, as was amusingly 
illustrated in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall when I heard one lady say proudly 
‘I came up in the same elevator with 
Krehbiel’ and her companion answered 
‘how interesting!’ ” 

As for Walter Damrosch: “Seidl could 
not have done what Walter Damrosch 
once did, conducting both ‘Tristan and 


Isolde’ and ‘Die Meistersinger’ on the 
same day, yet looking all the time as cool 
as a cucumber. Personally, I never 
cared much for the cool-as-a-cucumber 
style of conducting, particularly in Wag- 
ner’s music drama. . .” 

Russia is “a country with one hundred 
and eighty million inhabitants, mostly 
professional violinists and pupils of 
Professor Auer .. .” 

So runs the criticisms of Henry T. 
Finck, amiable, some of them, others not 





Henry T. Finck at the Age of Fifty 


so amiable. Not all of them, however, 
were his own. He had an able assistant 
—his wife, Abbie Helen Cushman Finck, 
whose passion was music. 

She helped him with his critical work 
and “after a few years she could write so 
cleverly in my style that few could de- 
tect the author A woman’s eyes 
see things a man’s don’t see. I got the 
benefit of her subtle observations. Some- 
times she jotted them down for me to 
see. At other times, particularly in the 
case of new operas, we divided the task, 
she writing about the costumes and sce- 
nery, I about the music and the per- 
formance . Her supreme achieve- 
ment came when I had broncho-pneu- 
monia. The Chicago Opera Company 
was in town. She took care of it, includ- 


ing the new operas, as well as of the 
Metropolitan and the concerts. She did 
it so well that people said: ‘Why no! 
Finck is not sick—I see his articles in 
the Post every day.’” 

The golden age of music is over, ac- 
cording to Henry T. Finck No. ll. “It 
turned into silver—sometimes even brass 
and tin. There will never be another 
age like it. The radio is making terrible 
havoc in the activities and earnings of 
professional musicians (ask them) 
while the cacophonists, sarcastically 
dubbed ‘futurists,’ are doing their leve! 
best, with their insane cult of disson- 
ances to assassinate whatever interest is 
left in the divine art. There are greater 
enemies of music than the jazz bands. 
‘Paradise Lost’ might be an appropriate 
sub-title for my reminiscences of “The 
Golden Age of Music.’ ” 


“Paradise Lost” 


“Paradise Lost” or “My Adventures 
in the Golden Age of Music”—the title is 
immaterial. Henry T. Finck’s autobi- 
ography or rather the lives of the first 
ten Henry T. Fincks by Henry T. Finck 
No. 11 is good reading. It is simple, 
direct, as fearless as his Evening Post 
articles that won so high a degree of 
favor for forty-three years. It has its 
dull moments. Wild and Woolly Oregon 
and Harvard classrooms combine to 
make a rather lengthy preface. There 
is a wealth of painful punning; many 
tales have been withheld. It is, never- 
theless, an extraordinarily vital piece of 
work to have come from the pen of a 
man past three score years and ten. 

ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 





San Antonio Honors Musicians 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 24. — The 
San Antonio Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck is vresident, 
gave an elaborate luncheon on Dec. 17 
in the St. Anthony Hotel in honor of 
three San Antonians, Josephine Luc 
chese and Rafaelo Diaz (who are spend- 
ing the holidays here between concert 
engagements) and Mrs. Ferdinand 
Bunte (Mary Howard). Three hundred 
and fifty guests were present. Mrs. Beck 
presided, introducing the speakers 
Brig.-Gen. Paul B. Malone, Commis- 
sioner Phil Wright (acting for Mayor 
John W. Tobin), Nat M. Washer, Mr 
Diaz and Mrs. Bunte. Mme. Lucchese 
sang a group of songs, with Dorothy 
Borchers as accompanist. G. M. T. 


TALE OF VERONESE 
LOVERS TOLD AGAIN 


Philadelphia Civie Opera Is 
Successful in Score 
by Gounod 


By H. T. Craven 

PHILapetpHia, Dec. 24.—Gounod’s 
sugar and water dilution of the tragedy 
of the star-crossed Veronese lovers 
engaged the attention of the efficient 
and resourceful Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company at the Metropolitan Opera 
House recently. 

It is difficult to vitalize this musical 
setting of “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
interpretation went, perhaps, as far as 
possible in this direction. The presen- 
tation was notably authoritative. An 
excellent cast was revealed and a superb 
orchestra, the latter made up largely 
of players from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under the forceful baton of 
Alexander Smallens. A large and ob- 
viously pleased audience was in attend- 
ance. 

Visually and, in the main, vocally, the 
Romeo of Ralph Errolle, and the Juliet 
of Rosa Low were admirable impersona- 
tions. Mr. Errolle was a romantic and 
plausible figure, singing with the elegant 
purity of tome called for by the senti- 
mental score. Miss Low, formerly a 
Philadelphian, was a youmg newcomer, 
making her début in opera. She was 
a comely and credible daughter of the 
Capulets, sympathetic in acting and well 
equipped vocally. Occasional lapses 
from pitch may be attributable to ner- 
vousness. 

There was a capital Mercutio in the 
ever satisfactory young artist, Nelson 
Eddy, while much of the inherent dull- 
ness of the Frier Lawrence role was 
mitigated by the sonorous art of Helffen 
stein Mason. The stage pictures were 
skilfully managed and the local chorus 
was at its best. Hilda Reiter was an 
engaging Stephano, singing the melodi- 
ous Page’s Song with sprightliness and 
charm. Among the others in the cast 
were Piotr Wizla, Capulet; Albert Mah- 
ler, a convincing effective Tybalt, cour- 
ageously appearing after a recent pain- 
ful injury to his foot; Louis Metzinger, 
the Duke of Verona; Virgilio Cossovel, 


Paris, and Nino Mazzeo, Benvolio. As 
“Romeo et Juliette.” the work was sung 
in French 


GITLA ERSTINN 


Soprano 


Soloist with Springfield Orpheus Club, Dec. Ist, 1926 





REPUBLICAN 


while listening to. A very young, attractive woman with loads of 


personality. 


“a beauty of voice which makes it worth 


excellent diction.” 


UNION 


We hope some of our local singers profited by her 


“Miss Erstinn was delightful in her songs and her 


diction in German, French and English was excellent.” 


Excl. Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON, Inc., 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 
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Holiday Audiences flock to Metropohtan 


UUDLUUNND DANE NOUUEOUEGDUAUEROUEONUOUUUEUUAMDERAUGNUEGULEOUUOEAUEEAAAEEOOEAOUEOTE ATAU ETT ENA AANA 


Week of Repetitions Draws 
Interested Opera-Lovers to 
New York’s Temple of 
Music — Jinx, Still Active, 
Causes Numerous Substi- 
tutions in Casts, Rothier 
Singing “Méphistophéles” 
for Chaliapin, and Elda 
Vettori Replacing Ponselle 
in “Forza dei Destino” 





MIEVEN operatic perform- 
yw ances which included 
eight works, held _ the 
boards at the Metropoli- 
tan during Christmas 
week, all the operas being repetitions. 
Elisabeth Rethberg disclosed new 
beauties of voice and characterization 
as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” The operatic 
jinx which has been playing havoc 
with casts recently was very active, 
causing Artur Bodanzky to relinquish 
the baton to Giuseppe Bamboschek for 
this performance, and also substitu- 
tions in sev@éral performances. The 
Sunday night concert for the organi- 
zation’s emergency fund drew a ca- 
pacity audience and several hundred 
were turned away. 


“Santuzza” and “Lucy Ashton” 


The stormy passions of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and the more nicely re- 
strained ones of “Lucia” were contrasted 
at a special performance on the after- 
noon of Dec. 20, the audience being of 
larger proportions than at many recent 
special matinées. The cast of the first 
work included Rosa Ponselle, Merle Al- 
cock, Armand Tokatyan, Millo Picco and 
Marie Mattfeld, with Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducting. Miss Ponselle and Mme. Al- 
cock were both in fine voice and both 
sang and acted with spirit. Miss Pon- 
selle’s “Voi lo Sapete” was especially 
well received by the audience. Mr. 
Tokatyan sang his Siciliano effectively 
and was also excellent in the later scenes. 
Mr. Picco and Mme. Mattfeld did their 
best in uninteresting réles. 

Lucia, of course, was Marion Talley, 
who repeated her familiar performance 
of the part, with Beniamino Gigli sing- 
ing superbly as Edgar. The remainder 
of the cast included Mary Bonetti as 
Alice, Mr. Basiola as Henry, Ezio Pinza 
as Bide-the-Bent, Alfio Tedesco as Buck- 
law and Mr. Paltrinieri as Norman. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek ae. 

. aa 


“The Jewels” Again 


The season’s third performance of “I 
Gioielli della Madonna” opened _ the 
eighth week at the Metropolitan, on Dec. 
19. The cast was a familiar one. 
Maria Jeritza as the hoydenish Maliella, 
gave an exuberant, almost explosive, 
performance that won her much ap- 
plause. Giovanni Martinelli as _ the 
slow-witted Gennaro, sang loudly and 
for the most part well. Ina Bourskaya 
was the sorely-tried mother and Giu- 
seppe Danise the desperado, Rafaele, not 


half so bold and bad really as he painted 
himself in the first two acts. Other 
= were capably taken by Angelo 
ada, Giordano Paltrinieri, Paolo An- 
anian, Nanette Guilford, Henriette 
Wakefield, Charlotte Ryan, Max Alt- 
glass, and Grace Anthony. Mollie 


Friedenthal and Juan Casanova 
and the corps de ballet contributed the 


under-world atmosphere to the scene 
in the Cammorists’ den. Vincenza Bel- 
lezza conducted. Ss. B. M. 


Rethberg as “Elsa” 


Beauty of voice and a characterization 
appealing in its simplicity lifted the 
Elsa of Elisabeth Rethberg into high re- 
lief at the season’s third “Lohengrin.” 
The memory can be searched vainly for 
lovelier singing of balcony music or the 
subsequent duet with Ortrud, in this in- 
stance portrayed by Margaret Matzen- 
auer. She, too, sang uncommonly well, 
and there was again much of grace and 
eloquence in the visual line she gave 
the character, a figure at once sinister 
and commanding. Rudolf Laubenthal’s 


Lohengrin, if not similarly endowed 
with plasticity of movement, was vocally 
a distinct improvement over many previ- 
ous Lohengrins. Clarence Whitehill was 
in exceptionally good voice as Telramund 
and Paul Bender was himself again as 
King Henry, singing better than he had 
done at any time earlier in the season. 

Add to this the finely resonant singing 
of Lawrence Tibbett as the Herald and 
it will be seen that, vocally, this was an 
exceptionally good performance. It had 
a tendency to lag, however, the singers 
taking liberties with the pace that possi- 
bly would not have been allowed them if 
Artur Bodanzky had been in his accus- 
tomed place as conductor. Because of 
indisposition, he handed the baton over 
to Giuseppe Bamboschek, who managed 
his orchestra without mishap, but who 
scarcely asserted the Bodanskyan au- 
thority. With the orchestral tone more 
than usually subdued, the singers took 
advantage of opportunities to sing Wag- 
ner’s melodies in almost Italian style. 

OO. Ba 


The Third “Gioconda” 


Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” was sung for 
the third time on the evening of Dec. 
23, Rosa Ponselle again assuming the 
title réle, ably assisted by Beniamino 
Gigli as Enzo, and Titta Ruffo as Bar- 
nabd, the latter singing the part for 
the first time here this season. Marion 
Telva replaced Jeanne Gordon as Laura, 
singing exceedingly well, and Merle Al- 
cock was again La Cieca, making the 
most of a small réle and singing her 
great aria in magnificent style. Mr. 
Gigli’s “Cielo e Mar” brought the usual 
furore of applause, as did Mr. Ruffo’s 
Barcarole. Miss Ponselle repeated her 
customary fine performance, which was 
highly appreciated by the large audi- 
ence, > noe 


A Christmas Eve “Faust” 


The traditional French devil of Léon 
Rothier was substituted for the Russian 
one of Feodor Chaliapin at the Christ- 
mas Eve “Faust” because of the latter’s 
indisposition. It was suavely sung and 
acted with effective routine. Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi was a robust-voiced Faust 
and Frances Alda an attractive Mar- 
guerite. Mario Basiola gave style and 
good tone to Valentin’s Cavatina and 
died like a soldier in the malediction 
scene. Minnie Egener sang Siebel and 
Kathleen Howard Martha. James Wolfe 
was cast as Wagner. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted. The holiday audience 
plainly enjoyed every moment of the 
Gounod opera, the pretty Kirmesse 
scene having an especially havpy effect. 

r: 


4 Christmas “Walkiire” 


_“Walkire” followed the Christmas 
dinner of a good many persons, some of 
which had no doubt been rather hur- 
riedly digested in order to make hearing 
of the first act possible. Those who sang 
this far-from-holiday music were the 
same as had given utterance to the first 
performance with the exception of the 
Fricka, Marion Telva this time, instead 
of Mme. Matzenauer. Miss Telva did 
her work well, singing purely and nobly. 
without forcing. Miss Easton repeated 
her Briinnhilde, a heroic conception 
which only momentarily fell short of 
complete conviction. Mme. Jeritza was 
her familiar Sieglinde, Mr. Whitehill, in 
good voice, the Wotan and Mr. Taucher, 
Siegmund. Miss Telva doubled, appear- 
ing among the Walkiiren along with 
Mmes. Roseler, Ryan, Fleischer, Hun- 
ter, Wakefield, Anthony and Howard. 
Under Mr. Bodanzky’s indignant arms 
the orchestra was full of moving spirit, 
the tempi excellent. W. S. 


The Christmas “Forza” 


The second “Forza del Destino” on 
Christmas night brought but two 
changes in the original cast of the re- 
vival. Elda Vettori as Leonora, sub- 
stituting for Rosa Ponselle, was vocally 
and histrionically pleasing. Ina Bours- 
kaya, who replaced Marion Telva as 
Preziosilla, was commendable as_ the 
gypsy fortune-teller. The other réles 
remained as originally cast with Danise 
as Don Carlos, Martinelli as Alvaro, 
Tibbett as Melitone, Pinza, the Abbot: 
D’Angelo, the Marquis; Dorothea 
Flexer; Curra; Ananian, the Alcalde; 
Paltrinieri as Trabuco, and Reschiglian. 
a Surgeon. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted 
an admirable performance. W. R. 





Sunday Night Concert 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s regular Sunday 
night program, the day after Christmas, 
was given for the Metropolitan’s 
emergency fund, and it brought forth a 
number of the company’s most popular 
stars in songs and arias all of which 
were certain to be received vociferously. 
After Giuseppe Bamboschek had led the 
orchestra in the Overture to “Tann- 
hauser,” Léon Rothier sang “The Two 
Grenadiers” of Schumann. Merle Al- 
cock was allotted an aria from “Samson 
and Delilah,” “Printemps qui com- 
mence.” Beniamino Gigli delivered 
“Una furtiva Lagrima” with much to-do, 
and drew tumultuous applause from the 
audience. Marion Talley again pre- 
sented the “Una Voce poco Fa” that she 
has so closely associated with her name 
in her short career. 

Titta Ruffo was heard in the aria of 
Rysoor from “Patrie” by Paladilhe. 
Miss Talley appeared again on the stage 
in a group of three songs in English, of 
which “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny” 
was the climax. Queena Mario and Mr. 
Gigli gave an excellent performance of 
the “Cherry Duet” from “L’Amico 
Fritz,” and this was followed with the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet by Mmes. Talley 
and Alcock, Messrs. Gigli and Ruffo. 
The orchestra’s other contributions were 
the “Bacchanale” from “Samson and 
Delilah” and the “Dance of the Hours” 
from “Gioconda.” S. M. 


Dumesnil Appears in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 24.—Maurice Du- 
mesnil, French pianist, who is playing 
on Chopin’s piano in concerts, performed 
before large audiences every day last 
week during his stay here. The concerts 
were given in the music salon of L. Bam- 
berger & Company, and were attended 
by many music lovers. I. A. Hirsch- 
mann gave explanations of the compo- 
sitions, most of which were by Chopin. 





G. 
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FRENCH OPERA-COMIQUE 
PRESENTS “MME. ANGOT” 


Lecocq’s Tuneful Work Sung with Zest 
as Fourth Offering of Admirable 
Company at Jolson Theater 


Opening the fifth week of its season 
in the Jolson Theater on Dec. 20, the 
French-American Opéra Comique com- 
pany presented as its fourth production 
Charles Lecocq’s opera-bouffe, “La Fille 
de Madame Angot.” While the tempo 
seemed slow and the vitality subdued in 
comparison with the works previously 
given by the organization, the perform- 
ance had the merits of smooth continu- 
ity, apt characterization, deft dialogue, 
admirable diction and good singing. For 
the lagging pace one should probably 
blame the libretto, which moves at times 
with a perceptible limp. Lecocq’s music 
is sprightly enough in itself, and it was 
in the spoken parts of the play that the 
longueurs were felt. 

With a poet for a hero, and political 
intrigue one of the main strands in the 
plot, “La Fille de Madame Angot” ap- 
pears in our day not unlike a travesty 
of “Andre Chenier.” For Ange Pitou, 
the writer of satirical songs, Lecocq 
provided the best lyrical lines in the 
score, and M. Hirigaray intoned them 
with a vocal quality that made his sing- 
ing easily the most enjoyable con- 
tributed by any of the principals. If 
M. Foix, cast as Pomponnet, the timor- 
ous hair-dresser, had sung throughout 
with the warmth and sincerity that he 
put into his air in the second act, “Elle 
est tellement innocente,” he would have 
been an actual as well as a simulated 
rival. 

The Clairette of Mile. Evrard was 
anemic, and her vivacity had a febrile 
quality. Sonia Alny impersonated 
agreeably the actress, Mlle. Lange, and 
dealt competently with the vocal de- 
mands. Mme. André Moreau, who has 
been missed since “Giroflé-Girofla,” re- 
turned as Amarante, and enlivened her 
scenes with infectious high spirits. M. 
Servatius as Larivaudiere made _ the 
most of a part inadequate for his skill 
as a comedian. MM. Delamarcie, Ma- 
quaire, Grandais and Payen and Mlles. 
Briere and Narcisse aanceens " the cast. 

be ae 
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Italy Accords Regal Memorial to Puccini 





ARIS, Dec. 15.—One of the outstand- 

ing public ceremonies held in Italy 
this year, and in some senses a landmark 
in musical history, was the notable ob- 
servation recently of the removal of 
Puccini’s body to a new memorial chapel 
on his estate at Torre del Lago, Italy. 
Of the ceremony, K. R. Steege writes 
vividly in the Paris Herald: 

“The autumn day dawned sadly as 
the train drew into the little station of 
Torre del Lago, bringing to its final 
resting place the body of the beloved 
maestro. This was the home where he 
had lived and worked for years in his 
modest villa on the shores of the restless 
lake, the villa which was once part of the 
ancient watch tower over the waters, and 
where was born the music of Mimi, But- 
terfly and others of those strains which 
are now the property of all the world. 


Community Mourns 


“To the people of the little village he 
was not only the famous musician, but 
their familiar friend, ‘Sor Giacomo,’ and 
in this early hour of the morning they 
were all gathered around the station to 
receive him once more. ‘There was a 
reverent hush as the coffin was lifted 
from its place in the funeral car, and all 
the people knelt while it was borne on the 
shoulders of the men who had known 
and loved him, to the parish church. 

“Everywhere were flags with pendant 
black, and from all the windows hung 
decorations of every sort. Along the 
road from the church to the villa tele- 
graph poles were covered with branches 
of green, and in all the hedges the people 
had set chrysanthemums here and there, 
while on the ground over which the pro- 
cession was to pass, were other flowers 
strewn in profusion, by the hands of 
these same humble friends. 

“By one o’clock the village was filled 
as it has never been filled before, and 
when the church was again opened to 
receive its visitors not more than half 
of them could find room inside. This 
was a great disappointment to the many 
) iosy were left out, but there was no help 
or it. 


Composer’s Music Sung 


“Those who did manage to enter were 
touched and thrilled by the service and 
the lovely music. Much of it was by 
Puccini himself, the ‘Cristantemi,’ the 
‘Canzone della nostalgia,’ from ‘The 
Girl of the Golden West,’ while the cho- 
rus sang ‘Blessed are the dead,’ by Men- 
delssohn, and the ‘Tenebre Factz Sunt’ 
of Palestrina. The last number of the 
program, the Funeral March from 
‘Turandot,’ was received with special 
emotion as symbolical of the occasion, 
and as being one of the very last strains 
of the master’s genius. 

“Meanwhile at the villa all was ready, 
and the beautiful little chapel which the 
son of Puccini had prepared for the re- 
ception of his father’s body waited silent 
and empty for the last ceremony. 

“The service in the church was ended, 
and the long procession took its way 
along the country road to the last home 
of the great musician. 

“Dignitaries of every class from all 
over Italy were there, and the pouring 
rain, although it added to the sadness of 
the hour, in no way interfered with the 
honors paid to him. People had come 
in large numbers from Lucca, where 
Puccini was born; from Viareggio, where 
he passed much time in his later years, 
and from all the surrounding towns and 
villages of the region. 


Mascagni Makes Address 


“In front of the villa platforms had 
been erected, and before these the pro- 
cession halted while the last religious 
ceremony took place. Here were made 





Mannheim Hears Native Novelties 


MANNHEIM, Dec. 15.—The National 
Theater here recently gave first per- 
formances of three new works for the 
house. These included the short opera, 
“The First Men,” by Rudi Stephan, a 
young composer of promise who died 
in the war. This work, unfortunately, 
owing to illness among members of the 
cast, had only two performances, but it 
showed talent in an _ impressionistic 
style. The second work was Julius 
Weissman’s “Leonce and Lena,” a sort 
of “dream” opera, based on a drama 
of satire by Georg Biichner. It has a 
romantic flair and music of much del- 
icacy in orchestration. Strauss’ “In- 
termezzo” was the third novelty. 
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WHERE “TOSCA’S” CREATOR NOW LIES 


The Villa at Torre del Lago, Where Puccini Lived and Worked. 


Here the Composer's 


Remains Were Recently Reinterred with Unusual Ceremonies. in Which Representa- 


tives of the State Participated. 
Which the Government Contributed 


the final speeches, among those who 
spoke fitting words being Mascagni, 
while the special orator of the occasion 
was Renato Simoni, whose words were 
listened to with religious attention. 
“Night was falling when the coffin of 
the maestro was carried silently and rev- 


A Special Memorial Chapel Had Been Constructed, to 


erently into the house he had loved, and 
deposited in the tomb prepared for it. 
The sarcophagus bears on its marble 
front only the words plainly carved 
‘Giacomo Puccini,” but the whole chapel 
is a memorial to him with its symbolic 
figures and its austere beauty.” 





ORCHESTRA IN WINNIPEG 


“Eroica” Symphony Presented—Ruth 
Breton Among Artists Heard in 
Recital—Organists Are Active 

WINNIPEG, Dec. 24.—The Symphony 
Orchestra, Hugh C. M. Ross, conductor, 
appeared under the auspices of the Win- 
nipeg Orchestral Club in its second con- 
cert of the season in the Metropolitan 
Theater on a recent Sunday. A capac- 
ity audience heard the program. On 
the list were Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s “Nuages,” the “Pol- 
ovtsian” Dances by Borodin and Meyer- 
beer’s “Coronation” March. The soloist 
was W. Davidson Thomson, baritone, 
who sang “Vision fugitive” from “Héro- 
diade.” 

Ruth Breton, violinist, was the guest 
artist of the Women’s Musical Club at 
the recent meeting held in the Fort 
Garry Hotel Concert Hall. Miss Breton 
delighted the audience with her playing 
of Vivaldi’s Sonata in D, the Goldmark 
Concerto, “Fairy Sailing” and “Hills’ 
by Cecil Burleigh, and music by Rameau, 
Sarasate and Paganini. Fred M. Gee 
was the accompanist. 

Lulu Putnik, pianist, appeared in re 
cital in the Music and Arts Concert Hall. 
Miss Putnik, who proved a pianist of 
much promise, gave an interesting pro- 
gram which included Sonata, Op. 22, 
Beethoven; Scherzo, C Sharp Minor, 
Chopin; and numbers by Weber, De- 
bussy, Palmgren, Bart6ék and Liszt 
Miss Putnik is a pupil of Eva Clare. 
Assisting artists were Dezso Mahalek 
’cellist, and Ethel James. accompani<t 

The second organ recital in a series 
given under the auspices of the Cana- 


Oratorio. 


CONTINUES WITH SUCCESS 


dian College of Organists was presented 
by Herbert J. Sadler in Westminster 
Church on a recent Sunday. Mr. Sadler 
was assisted by Clayton C. Quast, bari- 
tone, and a women’s chorus which sang 
two numbers from Bach's “Christmas” 
Mary MONCRIEFP. 


SINGER AND BALLET 
WIN SAN FRANCISCO 


Claussen and Denishawn Com- 
pany Thrill in Rare 


Performances 
By Marjory M. Fisher 

SAN Francisco, Dec. 24.—Julia 
Claussen and dance-dramas offered by 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers, have made recent 
days memorable. 

Mme. Claussen sang magnificently at 
Alice Seckels’ matinée musicale in the 
Fairmont Hotel. She surpassed her 
work of recent seasons in the matter of 
tonal beauty. The program contained 
songs by Risler, Bruneau, Sadero, Ravel, 
Sjogren, Strauss, La Forge, Gibbs, War- 
ren and Hageman, and the aria— 
“Pleurez, mes yeux” from “Le Cid.” 
“Der Wanderer,” sung by request at the 
conclusion of the program, was thrilling- 
ly given. Uda Waldrop played the ac- 


companiment for his song, “The Grove 
Song,” which was repeated. The other 
accompaniments were played by Alice 
Bracey Taylor. 





Gorgeous Spectacles 


Eye, ear, and sentiment were gratified 
by the gorgeous choreographic spectacles 
offered by the Denishawn Dancers in the 
Columbia Theater. Their opening pro- 
gram had the intriguing title of “Travel- 
ing West from California Shores” and 
brought us bits of Chinese, Japanese 
and Indian pageantry, as well as minia- 
ture art works brought to life by Miss 
St. Denis and Mr. Shawn. 

The “Music Visualizations” included 
music by Schubert, Debussy, Liszt, Cho- 
pin and Sinding. “Allegresse,” by the 
last-named composer, inspired a ballet 


containing such color, drama _ and 
romance as are associated with an 
“Arabian Nights” fantasy. “Straus- 


siana” was a Viennese operetta without 
words, and the Chinese dance drama 
was a perfect imitation of the Chinese 
theater property man and all. An 
Indian picture was of a Bunnia bazaar. 
Music for the Indian numbers incorpo- 
rated compositions by Lily Strickland 
Anderson, who has made her home in 
India for the past six years. One of 
the numbers was written for Mr. Shawn. 


Oriental Backgrounds 


Chinese and Japanese musical back- 
grounds were arranged by Clifford 
Vaughn from original Oriental melodies. 

Mr. Vaughn conducted the small but 
efficient orchestra. 

The company included Doris Hum- 
phrey, Anne Douglas, Jeordie Graham, 
Ernestine Day, Pauline Lawrence, Mary 
Howry, Nina Garrett, Jane Graham, 
Margaret Lewis, Charles Weidman, 
George Steares, B. St. Denis and Ed- 
ward McLean. 
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Dramatic Madrigals and How I hey Grew 


Final Fruit of Ancient Cult Reflects Its Manifold Influences— Theatrical and Literary 
Tendencies Built on Human Comedies 


(GasamnammnnannncncannanaN AAA LUEN ENA AANAUEUAAAAA A E 


N an article on “The Growth of the 

Dramatic Madrigal” translated for 
the London Sackbut by M. E. Marsh, 
Francesco Vatielli sides with Lalo who, 
in his “Esquisse d’une esthétique mu- 
sicale scientifique,” places the dramatic 
madrigal amongst the classics belonging 
to the psuedo-classic age. Says Signor 
Vatielli, in part: 

“The dramatic madrigal, in fact, is the 
final fruit of the madrigal cult—a late 
fruit, carrying within itself the germs 
of old age, like one born of parents too 
advanced in years, or like the descend- 
ant of a weary and decadent family, 
which claims to live the life of its own 
times in a form belonging to times gone 
by. 

“Hence a continual effort of adaptation 
—only too evident—and, in the very fu- 
tility of the effort, an involuntary con- 
tribution toward a renewal of spirit and 
form. This is found in the first appear- 
ance of the monodic style, which had 
already shown itself at the end of the 
Sixteenth Century, very much like a per- 
son decked out in clothes of bygone style 
striving to converse and to appear at ease 


in the midst of a gathering of fashion- 
ably dressed people. It is, perhaps, 
owing to this desire to gain sympathy 
that it is sometimes mocking, sometimes 
sentimental. The comic and the idyllic, 
as De Sanctis observed, were in the Sev- 
enteenth Century living types, repre- 
sentative of that part of the poetic life 
which remained in Italy. 


Transformation to New Style 


“In the effort to make itself under- 
stood, it noticeably modifies its means of 
expression and its language, and be- 
comes a most important element in the 
transformation from the old style to the 
new. 

“From various opinions expressed in 
prefaces to music of this nature, it is 
evident that the claim to be modern and 
original was implicit in these writers 
of dramatic madrigals. 

“There is evident the critical distress 
of those composers who never could 
comprehend why, in order to fertilize 
the new dramatic spirit for which music 
was longing, it should be necessary to 
change completely the stylistic tendency 
which until then had been the basis of 
the art. Would it not be equally modern 
to compromise with tradition by becom- 
ing less rigid, without breaking away 
completely? It was precisely in this 
effort for less rigidity (which helped to 
weaken and relax the structure of the 
polyphonic style), this compromise be- 
tween the old forms and the new spirit, 
that they became, without knowing it, 
co-operators in the early monodic style. 

“Some have preferred to describe this 
music under the name of comedy- 
madrigal—a name which, although ap- 
plying to the larger and better part of 
the works to which we are referring, 
does not cover them all, nor cover them 
completely. Hence, it would appear that 
the usual appellation, being wider and 
more comprehensive, is the more just and 
fitting.” Vatielli goes on to point out, 
“Some elements which, already evident 
in certain previous classes of music, con- 
verge upon the dramatic madrigal with 
fruitful result. 


Early Development 


“First of all, the realism and vivacity 
already noticeable in the ‘Caccie’ of the 
ars nova of the Fourteenth Century, and 
still more in the Canzoni of the French 
Musical Renaissance, particularly in 
Clemente Jannequin, in Nicola Gombert, 
in Verdelot, in Eccard. The last-men- 
tioned has a real dramatic madriga! in 
the scenes between Zanni and Il Mag- 
nifico, published in 1589, in which ap- 
pears the manner of the later masters. 








The spirit, jocular, satirical, and mock- 
ing, which is found in the Filorentime 
Carnival songs of the time of Lorem 
de’ Medici, and the spirit, sometimes 
sentimental, sometimes licentious, of the 
popular songs, most numerous im the 
Fifteenth Century, became in the follow- 
ing century a feature frequently elabo- 
rated in cultured music. These somgs, 
full of gaiety and terseness of expres- 
sion, won much popularity om al] sides. 

“In the collections of Frottole and Vil- 
lanelle, and generally im all the semi- 
comic music, of which there was so much 
in the Sixteenth Century, there are mot 
infrequently compositions of a comic as- 
pect in which is found, if only in embryo, 
some dramatic situation or incident. Re- 
call, for example, the “Canzome del 
servo’ (Servant’s Song) in La Grae, by 
Michele Pesenti, which reproduces the 
curious way the servant had of calling 
his master in the morning, causing every- 
one to make game of him and to dub 
him ‘Gru, Gru’; the Napoletane of Secan- 
dello; Bon Zorno, a song which takes 
off an old woman who will coquet im 
spite of her years, and so on. 

“In these features of the compositions 
mentioned (not unrelated in a musical 
sense) the general tendency toward the 
homophonic style prevails, both im the 
Carnival songs and in the folk-songs.” 


Theatrical Influence 


The tendencies of the theater also 
played their part, says Vatielli, and 
thereupon finds in these theatrical forms 
all the elements which pass through the 
artistic comedy into the dramatic mad- 
rigal, giving ample reason to hold that 
the dramatic madrigal of Vecchi and 
Banchieri largely derives its origim 
“from those productions which took 
place in Vienna from the earliest years, 
and continued with ever-increasing suc- 
cess through the Sixteenth Century. 

“There are two principal types. Ome 
has for its subject a comedy or pastoral 
fable, with the action developing along 
logical lines and with an orderly se- 
quence of scenes between the variows 
characters; to distinguish compositions 
of this kind, I shall call them scenic 
madrigals. The second group is com- 
posed of those in which, using the device 
of an evening party, a festive gathering, 
or a friendly journey, there are brought 
together a variety of subjects and the 
most incongruous characters. They file 
past us one by one, vividly painted, and 
set before us in their most characteristic 
expressions, but without any conmected 


action, unless very occasionally. These 
I will call academic madrigals. 
First Dramatic Madrigals 
“The Cicalamento delle domme al 


bucato of Striggio, published by Scotto 
for the first time in 1567, is comsidered 
by historians to be chronologically the 
first dramatic madrigal. Im truth, this 
distinction can only rightly be accorded 
to it in so far as the dramatic elements 
are grafted into the subject itself and 
its development. It treats, as is well 
known, of a lively dialogue betweem some 
women who are washing clothes and 
hanging them out in the sum to dry. 
During the conversation, in which, trae 
to life, one can imagine them talking. 
chattering, gossiping on the doings of 
the neighborhood, whilst some sing popu- 
lar songs, there arises between two of 
them a dispute regarding the ownership 
of a piece of linen. The dispute quickly 
degenerates into a squabble, and after 
a lot of bad words, the two women come 
to blows. Their companions imterveme 
and peace is restored. Evening falling. 
they salute each other cordially and re- 
turn home. 

“Striggio, following certain forms of 
the Caccia in the Fourteenth Century 
and of the Chansons of Jannequim and 
other French masters of the Renaissamce. 
happily attempted to devict im music a 
scene from real life. Im this attemmt 
he was successfullv imitated by certain 
foreign masters. For exammule, Eccard. 


im the madrigal already mentioned, de- 
seribes a dialogue between Zanni and 
Il Magnifico (1539). Two sopranos take 
the part of Zanni (the piece is for five 
voices), the contralto sings the popular 
semg, “E la bella Franceschina, ninina, 
bafina la filibustachina,’ and so on, and 
the bass, im a strange jargon of Italian 
and German, sings in praise of wine—a 
frequent theme in the later dramatic 
madrigals. We must not forget also that 
Lasso, in some of his songs in Italian or 
a dialect of Italiam very probably as- 
sisted the rise of the dramatic madrigal.” 

He goes om: “Striggio belongs rather 
te the transition from the type of the 
Caceia or of the French Chanson to the 
type of the real mature dramatic mad- 
mgal. Im fact, in the Cicalamento we 
find the popular songs so freely used 
im the dramatic madrigals of the final 
period, grafted on to the realistic fea- 
tures of the earlier period.” 


Other Contributions 


Giovammi Croce da Chioggia, the 
famous musician of the St. Mark Chapel 
at Venice, made important contributions. 
Them there were the Masks, “from the 
dedication of which we .earn that those 
compositions have been many times pro- 
duced amd with much satisfaction. They 
comsist im a series of carnival songs in 
a mixed style, sometimes in fugues, 
sometimes momodies, in which are rep- 
resented beggar women, fishermen, na- 
tives of all parts and the now customary 
mask of the Magnifici. 

“The Masks are of great importance 
im the dramatie madrigal, owing to the 
use made of them by Banchieri and 
Torelli as interludes between the differ- 
ent scenes, following a custom which 
was widely and freauently adopted in 
the theater of the Sixteenth Century. 
Not dissimilar is the Triacamusicale 
mella quale sono diversi capricci, which 
comtaims, besides several Masks, a few 
“Giochi” (games). ‘Canzonette di Bimbi 
the vammo a scuola’ (school-children’s 
somes), amd a ‘Canzone del Cucco e Ros- 
signmolo com la sentenza del Pappagallo’ 
(Semg of the Cuckoo and the Night- 
imgale with the Parrot’s sentence). 

“This work, although not the first of 
its kimd, shows a development and mas- 
tery of detail worthy of attention. The 
plot is very simple. The two birds boast- 
fully display their powers: the parrot 
has to judge between them. The vo- 
eal comtest gives Croce an opportunity 
to displaxe polynhonie imitative music 
showing great technical skill. In the 
passage attributed to the nightingale 
particularly, by clever combinations and 
repetitions of the words and separate 
svilables, he achieves a wonderful effect 
of color amd realism. The parrot gravely 
gives sentemce in favor of the cuckoo, 
amd the latter. intoxicated by victory. 
breaks forth imto a glorious hymn of 


Madrigal Masters 


“We thus reach the most eminent of 
the masters of this class of composition 
—he who united, particularly in the 
Amtimarnasso, all the forms which had 
beem attempted by his predecessors, weld- 
ime them into a work of the highest 
esthetic value. 

“The dramatic madrigal, the last form 
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assumed by the great polyphonic litera- 
ture of the Sixteenth Century, is there- 
fore the result of different currents and 
tendencies. Previously, the madrigal, in 
Italy and elsewhere, had sometimes been 
descriptive and realistic, imitating the 
songs of birds, street cries, the noise of 
battle, or hunting scenes, of which there 
is a fine examovle in the lyrical music of 
the Ars Nova ot the Fourteenth Century 
and in the music of the French Renais- 
sance. No less important was the dra- 
matic element introduced by the ballets 
and Court festivities of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth centuries, particularly in 
the Carnival songs, which afterward ap- 
pear in the dramatic madrigal itself as 
a kind of interlude and under the name 
of Masks. 

“Finally, brief passages of dialogue 
make an appearance here and there in 
some of the madrigals of Lasso, Leoni, 
and Marenzio, half lyrical, half narra- 
tive in style, the subjects being comic, 
pastoral or imitative. 

“All these elements are important in 
bringing about the now imminent birth 
of the dramatic madrigal. Its first ap- 
pearance and origin is to be found in those 
cycles of madrigals collected under the 
same title in the productions of G. Croce, 
and earlier still in the Cicalamento delle 
donne al bucato of Striggio. It needed 
then but a short step forward to reach 
the full efflorescence of the real dra- 
matic madrigal, and this step was taken 
by Vecchi in the Amfiparnasso. 

“The dramatic sense of the age made 
felt, in every manifestation, the inevita- 
bility and urgency of its birth. The 
literary currents of popular comedy and 
improvised comedy, then vigorous and 
popular, undoubtedly spurred on musi- 
cians to approach, and to adorn and 
beautify it by music. They ‘considered 
that the public ought not only (as Vecchi 
says) to look on the tragic side, but 
should also rejoice that in comedy, also, 
its humanity could be mirrored.” 





PITTSBURGH RECITALS 





Local Musicians Provide Music of Much 
Variety During Week 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 24.—For the final 
organ recital in the Church of the As- 
cension during Advent, Charles A. H. 
Pearson gave a fine program on Dec. 19. 
Mr. Pearson is well known as an organ- 
ist of excellent ability, and on this occa- 
sion he rewarded those who always ad- 
mire him. 

Regina Spilker Linn, soprano, and 
Melvin Hemphill, baritone, gave a song 
recital at the P. M. I. on Dec. 17. Both 
singers were warmly received. 

The Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir ap- 
peared in Northside Carnegie Music 
Hall on Dec. 17 and 18, in two concerts. 
This choir of sixteen trained voices, cre- 
ated a favorable impression. The con- 
ductor was Gertrude Gronow. Olive 
Gifford was the piano accompanist. 

The Max Shapiro String Quartet 
played an attractive program at the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association on Dec. 
18. This quartet is rapidly developing 
and is ranked among the best in this 
district. 

On Dec. 19 a community concert was 
given at the Irene Kaufmann Settle- 
ment. A quartet, consisting of Leopold 
Kirkle, violin; James Moore, ’cello; Wil- 
liam Hager, flute; and Leah Colker, pi- 
ano, participated. Others taking part 
were Anna T. Kirkle, soprano, and 
Miriam Kirkle. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 
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Cimarosa Revealed as Master of Comic Invention 





By MARGERY BEYER 


OOD words a’plenty are 
Pee for Mozart. His 
operas, to be sure, suf- 
fer their measure of ne- 
glect to the advantage 

4 of tawdrier pieces that 
may be temporary box-office attrac- 
tions. But a Mozart opera is never 
allowed to lie fallow long. “The 

Magic Flute” was revived at the Met- 
ropolitan early this season, and “Don 
Giovanni” will soon be given in Chi- 

cago. Yes, Mozart still plays his 
positive part. But what about Do- 
menico Cimarosa, his contemporary? The 

layman knows little of his achievements. 

The chances are he can name “II Matri- 
monio Segreto” but what can he say of 
the other sixty-five operas credited to 
him? Yet Domenico Cimarosa was one 
of the most celebrated Italian composers, 
a veritable master of comic invention. 
True oratorios, cantatas, masses and 
serious chambers works are listed among 
his achievements. But his real talent 
lay in comedy, in bubbling, loquacious 
good humor treated deftly, naturally. 

Cimarosa was a noble example of the 
school perfected by Niccolo  Piccini 
(1728-1800), which may be called the 
bridge between the old Italian opera 
and the later movement of which Gioa- 
chino Antonio Rossini (1792-1868) was 
a prominent exponent. Concerning 
Cimarosa, who may indeed rightly be 
called the master of the musical comedy 
of that period, Schluter, in his History 
of Music, says: 

“Like Mozart, he (Cimarosa) excels in 
those parts of an opera which decide 
its merits as a work of art, the ensemble 
and finale. His admirable and by no 
means antiquated opera ‘Il Matrimonio 
Segreto’ (the charming offspring of his 
‘secret marriage’ with the Mozart op- 
era) is a model of exquisite and graceful 
comedy. The overture bears a striking 
resemblance to that of ‘Figaro,’ and 
the instrumentation of the whole opera 
is highly characteristic, though not so 
prominent as in Mozart. Especially de- 
lightful are the secret love-scenes, writ- 
ten evidently con amore, the composer 
having practised them many a time in 
his youth.” 

Cimarosa was born at Aversa, near 
Naples, on Dec. 17, 1749, but soon after 
his birth his parents settled in the latter 
city. This proved a fortunate move, for 
later when Domenico’s father, a mason 
working on the new palace of Capo di 
Monte, was killed by a fall from the 
scaffolding, his mother, a _ laundress, 
without sufficient income to educate her 
son of seven years, was thus enabled to 
send him to the Poor School in that city. 
Cimarosa’s great inborn talent and dis- 
position for music were soon revealed to 
Father Policastro, who did not limit the 
boy’s education to that which is gener- 
ally taught in free schools, but gave him 
also lessons in Latin and music. Rapid 
was his progress, and in 1761 his pro- 
tector sent him to the Conservatory of 
St. Maria di Loretto. At the convent he 
studied with Polcano, the organist there. 


A zealous as well as remarkably in- 
telligent worker, possessing a charming 
disposition, a pupil endowed with many 
attributes and worthy to receive the af- 
fection of his instructors, the young mu- 
sician was soon beloved by all. His 
works are all characterized by lively and 
brilliant imagination. Besides being a 
promising composer, he was also an able 
violinist and singer while at the con- 
servatory. 





“Le Stravaganze del Conte” 


After eleven years of hard study, 
laying the foundation for the future suc- 
cess which was prophesied for him at 
the beginning of his career, Cimarosa 
left the conservatory in 1772. In the 
same year he brought out his first op- 


era, “Le stravaganze del conte,” at the 
Teatro dei Fiorentini, Naples. This 


was soon followed by many other serious 
and comic works, their rich melodies 
pleasing all Italy as well as being hailed 
with delight by other countries. His 
faculty for producing was equalled only 
by the diversity and abounding richness 
of his scores, for his pen alone furnished 
the music for two large theaters of 
southern Italy. 

The year 1785 saw his return to Na- 
ples, where Cimarosa produced a con- 
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Domenico Cimarosa (After a Painting 


siderable number of works for the stage. 

It was in 1786, the year in which Mo 
zart’s operetta “Der Schauspieldirektor” 
was given at Schédnbrunn, on Feb. 7, 
that Cimarosa’s “L’Impresario in An- 
gustie,” known also as “Der Schauspiel- 
director in der Klemme,” “Der Theater- 
director in Aengsten,” “Der Pachter in 
der Klemme,” “Le Directeur dans l’em- 
barras,” a comic opera in two acts, text 
by Giuseppe Maria Diodati, was given 
for the first time at the Teatro dei 
Fiorentini, Naples, during the carnival. 
The work, in some respects similar to 
Mozart’s operetta, was also given at the 
K. K. National Hoftheater, Vienna, on 
Oct. 24, 1793; Dresden. 1794; and Co- 
penhagen, Dec. 15, 1795. It was pro- 
duced in 1800 at the King’s Theater in 
the Haymarket, London. 

Three years later Cimarosa received 
a call to the court of Catherine II, of 
Russia. During his Russian sojourn of 
several years, he is accredited with hav- 
ing composed some 500 works for the 
court. The severe Russian climate af- 
fecting his health, he was reluctantly 
granted permission to resign his position 
in the latter part of 1791. Arriving at 
Vienna upon his return from Russia, 
Emperor Leopold II (1747-1792), the 
successor of Joseph II, offered the 
position of chapel-master to him. 














Attributed to Pietro Longhi, 1702-1762) 


with a salary of 12,000 florins, which 
he accepted. It was while in the service 
of the emperor that Cimarosa composed 
what has been considered his master- 
piece, “Il Matrimonio Segreto.” 


“Il Matrimonio Segreto” 


The libretto of “Il Matrimonio 
Segreto” (“die Heimliche Ehe’’), (“le 
mariage secret”), (“The Secret Mar- 
riage”), was founded on a forgotten 


French operetta, “Sophie” or “Le 
Mariage Cache,” which again was 
adapted from Garrick and Colman’s 


“Clandestine Marriage.” The text of 
this comic opera, which was given for 
the first time at the K. K. National 
Hoftheater (Burgtheater), Vienna, on 
Feb. 7, 1792, was written by Giovanni 
Bertatti (1735-1815). Performed again 
in Vienna on the ninth and eleventh of 
that month, it was also given in Naples 
sixty-seven times during that year. 
Though simple the orchestration, the 
opera abounds in interesting details, es- 
pecially the quartet, while the wind-in- 
struments, never noisy, are sparingly 
used. 

Unable to attend the first perform- 
ance, which was hailed with delight by 
a brilliant audience, the Emperor made 
amends on Feb. 9, on the night of the 
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second performance. He was seated in 
his box before the overture commenced 
and throughout the performance listened 
attentively without manifesting himself 
as to the merits of the work. As the 
Emperor did not applaud, the audience 
was obliged—according to court etiquette 
—to remain silent. From the warm en- 
thusiasm of the first night to the now 
apparently prevailing icy reception was 
somewhat of a shock to the composer, 
but his fears were groundless, for at the 
close of the opera the Emperor arose in 
his box, and said, aloud: 


“Bravo, Cimarosa, bravissimo! The 
whole opera is admirable, delightful, en- 
chanting! I did not applaud, that I 
might not lose a single note of this mas- 
terpiece. You have heard it twice, and 
I must have the same pleasure before I 
go to bed. Singers and musicians pass 
into the next room. Cimarosa will come 
too, and preside at the banquet prepared 
for you. When you have had sufficient 
rest, we will begin again. I encore the 
whole opera, and in the meanwhile let 
us applaud it as it deserves.” 

At the Emperor’s signal, and, amidst 
a storm of applause, the singers and or- 
chestra musicians passed into their mid- 
night banquet, after which they returned 
again to the stage for the second per- 
formance, which the Emperor enjoyed as 
much as the first. 

The story in brief is this: Geronimo, a 
rich and miserly merchant, has a young 
clerk, Paolino, who is secretly married 
to his youngest daughter Carolina. 
Geronimo is desirous of marrying his 
daughter Elisa to Count Robinson. The 
count arrives and finds himself attracted 
to Carolina rather than to Elisa. Paolino, 
being informed of this fact by the count 
himself, is indignant, believing the count 
to seek only Geronimo’s wealth. Al- 
though Carolina refuses him, the count 
continues his attentions and incurs the 
jealousy of Elisa, who creates a disturb- 
ance. Geronimo is informed by the 
count of the latter’s intention of re- 
linquishing 100,000 crowns of the dowry 
if given Carolina in marriage. The 
count likewise tries to induce Elisa to 
give him up, but to no avail, even though 
he paints himself as a profligate. Elisa, 
unaware (as are the others) of her sis- 
ter’s secret marriage, is determined to 
marry the count and with the help of 
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REACTIONARY RADICALISM 


S one watches the shifting currents in contem- 
porary musical composition, one comes to the 
conclusion that modernism may move backward as 
well as forward, and that the radicalism of today is 
showing a distinct reactionary trend. Side by side 
with experiments in free expression, polytonality 
and atonality, there is evident a preoccupation with 
old forms and with obsolete modes. Having pro- 
fessedly cast off all shackling formulas, composers 
of the rebellious school seem at a loss what to do 
with their freedom, and their discarded chains 
have an ineluctable fascination for them. 

A case in point is the Schénbergian disciple, 
Alban Berg, whose opera, “Wozzek,” was discussed 
at length by Olin Downes in the New York Times 
last Sunday. From Mr. Downes’ article, the fol- 
lowing pertinent paragraphs are quoted: 

“The Schénberg school of composers insists on 
its theory of music that is ‘absolute,’ that is, purely 
musical, polyphonic in texture and owing nothing 
to outside materials or ideas. ‘Music,’ says the 
master of atonality, ‘describes the adventures of 
themes.’ Then Schénberg industriously sets to 
music the verses of ‘Pierrot Lunaire,’ the ‘Gurre- 
lieder’ and much other verse; he composes scores 
to subjects which are not only extra-musical, but, 
in the opinion of many, of a neurotic and highly 
unmusical nature. Is it not patent that the moment 
a composer sets a poem to music or writes an 
opera, he ceases from that moment to write ‘abso- 

lute’ or ‘pure’ music? The fact seems fairly obvi- 


ous, the questions which decide the value of a song 
or opera being the worth of the text and the music, 
and the suitability of these different elements to 
each other. Berg, confronted with this problem, 
undertakes in ‘Wozzek’ a method that is at least 
novel in theory in the attempt to combine ‘absolute’ 
and ‘dramatic’ forms of expression. 

“He endeavors to preserve in his opera the ele- 
ments of long-established musical structures, those 
which have laid the foundations of instrumental 
and symphonic music, such as the suite, sonata, 
fugue and various dance forms. It is true that 
these forms are present in the score of ‘Wozzek’ 
rather in inner constitution than in precise outer 
aspect. They are treated, in fact, so freely and in 
such a co-ordinated manner that it is not readily 
perceptible to eye or ear where the boundaries of 
one form end and those of another begin. It is 
constructive principles native to pure music that 
Berg claims to have built upon, rather than the 
exact observance of principles laid down by classic 
masters. 

“Therefore it is that the first act of ‘Wozzek’ in- 
cludes in its design a rhapsody, a military march, 
a cradle song, and a passacaglia with twenty-one 
variations. The first scene is described as in the 
form of a suite, containing a sarabande, gigue, 
gavotte and double. The second scene is accom- 
panied by a fantasy on three chords. The theme 
and variations of the fourth scene accompany the 
conversation of a doctor who keeps returning to 
one subject. 

“The second act is described as a ‘symphony’ in 
five movements, divided into a sonata movement, 
a prelude and fugue on three themes, a slow move- 
ment for chamber orchestra, a scherzo and a rondo. 
The music of the third act consists of six ‘inven- 
tions,’ to wit: a set of variations and fugue; a 
movement on one note, that is, on a pedal-point; a 
movement in a rhythm—meaning a polka for 
piano; a movement on six notes, heard now as a 
chord and now in melodic succession; a movement 
in a key, otherwise an orchestral interlude in the 
key of D minor, with atonalic frills and furbish- 
ings; and, finally, what may be freely construed as 
a toccata. 

“More evident to the unaccustomed eye than 
those classic divisions and subdivisions is the inter- 
relation of many parts of the score, and, at least 
on paper, the general continuity of the musical 
fabric. Essentials of the old forms there may be, in 
fact as well as in theory, but for the greater part 
of the opera, there is musical unity. , 

“The music of the opera is atonal. Save in spe- 
cial instances, the old system and the old ideals of 
tonality are abandoned. The scenes and the music 
are condensed to their utter essentials. There are 
modern ‘symphonies’ which would last longer than 
the final act of ‘Wozzek,’ with all its details. From 
the singers, who, like the players, have hideously 
difficult parts, the composer asks not song, but the 
‘sprechstimme’—the half song, half speech of 
Schénberg’s ‘Pierrot Lunaire’—with cries, groans 
and whisperings as additional stimuli.” 

Despite the fact that Berg employs old forms 
“rather in inner constitution than in precise outer 
aspect,” the reactionary implications of his methods 
are plain. He has deliberately turned back to 
classic and romantic models, possibly because his 
ingenuity was not equal to devising new ones. 
This does not necessarily mean, as Mr. Downes 
points out, that the Schénberg school “has reached 
the end of its tether.” But it does indicate a curi- 
ous limitation in composers who set forth origi- 
nally as a kind of Liberal Party in music. 

The liberalizing spirit of the movement seems 
to have made a rapid compromise with the old 
spirit of conservation; the new freedom is only a 
metamorphosis of the old subservience. The crea- 
tive impulse, which was to soar so bravely into the 
empyrean, still beats its wings against barriers. 
What could be more hampering to the imagination 
and more destructive of poetic fantasy than to at- 
tempt to cast an opera in the molds of classic in- 
strumental forms? This may be a revolutionary 
gesture, but it has a strong resemblance to a sign 
of submission to authority. 

This reactionary tendency is significant. It may 
be taken as an unconscious recognition of the 
validity of aesthetic laws. Art is based on cer- 
tain fundamental principles of proportion, and 
these principles may be so applied by artists as to 
present startlingly novel aspects—genius has done 
this again and again. But once these principles 
are distorted to a degree that destroys beauty en- 
tirely, the essential quality of art is lost. 
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Quartet Greets the Snow 


Several weeks ago the Flonzaley Quartet had the 
fleeting pleasure that comes with breathing in the “sun- 
shine and snow” of the first snowfall, to steal a phrase 
from Johan Bojer. It was in Vermont at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Goodman, of Philadelphia. The four 
Flonzaleys, not in the precise formation in which the 
public is accustomed to see them, would appear to be 
getting as fresh delight from the outdoor whiff as they 
put into their playing. They are, left to right, Adolfo 
Betti, Iwan d’Archambeau, Nicolas Moldavan and 
Alfred Pochon. 


Barozzi—The Rumanian court is still well repre- 
sented in America, even though Queen Marie and her 
entourage have long since departed. Among present 
guests is Socrate Barozzi, former Rumanian court vio- 
linist, who is scheduled to give a New York recital in 
January. 


Crooks—Richard Crooks, a native American, is be- 
ginning to wonder whether he is of Canadian birth, it 
is rumored, so numerous have his engagements in the 
northern country been of late. The latest of his en- 
gagements to be announced is one in February with 
the Elgar Choir, at Hamilton, Ont. 


Os-ke-non-ton—The Mohawk baritone, Os-ke-non- 
ton, had a different kind of audience to reckon with 
when he sang recently at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory before a hall jammed with children. He aroused 
his youthful listeners to such enthusiasm that finally 
he had to run to safety and lock himseuf up in a room 
to prevent their wrecking his whole regalia. 


Crist—Bainbridge Crist, American composer, is en- 
joying honors in Europe. After a sojourn at Bourne- 
mouth, England, where, at the invitation of Sir Dan 
Godfrey, he conducted the Godfrey Orchestra in some 
of his own works, Mr. Crist went to Italy for his an- 
nual visit. He has just been supervising the appear- 
ances of several of his Italian pupils on the operatic 
stage. 


Roselle—After her recent performance in “Aida” in 
Dresden, Anne Roselle joined the merry throng who 
were entertained at the weekly dinner-dance in the 
Hotel Bellevue. She was the guest of Mme. Ten Cate 
de Vries, and in her party were her manager, Vice- 
consul and Mrs. Durwald Grinstead, Mrs. James F. 
Fitzgerald, the Spanish Consul, Senor Daniel Castel, 
and Herr and Frau Adolph. 


Macmillen—Cambridge, Ohio, will be Francis Mac- 
millen’s twelfth night. This has nothing to do with 
Shakespeare’s famous comedy, of course. It merely 
means that there,-on Feb. 17, the violinist will make 
his twelfth evening appearance in February. Other 
dates for Mr. Macmillen that same month will include 
Dallas, Fort Worth and Houston, Tex.; Emporia, Kan.; 
Columbia, Mo.; Duluth, Minn., and Athens, Ohio. 


Liszniewska—In addition to her appearance at the 
White House musicale on Dec. 16, Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, pianist, was guest of honor at several so- 
cial functions in the capital. Before going to the White 
House, Mme. Liszniewska was entertained at dinner at 
the home of Under Secretary of State and Mrs. Leland 
Harrison, and later a supper party was arranged for 
her by Speaker and Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, whose 
guests she entertained with an impromptu program. 
The following day a luncheon was given for her by the 
Swiss Minister and his wife, Mme. Mare Peter, also a 
tea at the home of the Austrian Minister and Mme. 
Edgar Prochnik. 


Werrenrath—The appearances of Reinald Werren- 
rath on the screen and in voice at the current Vita- 
phone production of “The Better ’Ole” in the Colony 
Theater in New York, recently brought great mystifi- 
cation to a certain elderly gentleman who was con- 
vinced that Mr. Werrenrath was present in person. 
This old man approached the manager of the Colony 
and asked to be introduced to Mr. Werrenrath. The 
manager replied that the singer was not then in New 
York. Many minutes of explanation were required to 
convince the old man that what he had heard and 
seen was a reproduction of Mr. Werrenrath’s voice 
synchronized with his appearance on the screen. 
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VER in Brussels an enterprising costumer conceived the idea 

lately of combining a showing of his latest models with a mu- 
There were evening wraps galore and berceuses, some 
Charleston exhibition dances and a recitation of poetry written 
by a well-known divine. This mélange of the spiritual and all- 
too-earthly, according to report, enjoyed a rattling success. 


The better halves of the ladies could concentrate on the twinkling toes when 
the parade of metal-cloth became too threatening to their bank accounts! 


The way has thus been pointed out to 
enterprising Manhattan couturiers. 
Some suggestions for musical numbers 
which might be played at these sessions 
have been prompted by Our Worse 
Genius, to wit: 

“Less Than the Dust’”—for evening 
gowns. 

“Oh, Loveliness Beyond Compare’’— 
for fur wraps. 

“On the Plains Fairy Trains’—for 
those floor-sweeping creations of the old 
days. 

“Oh, Darling, Do Say ‘Yes’ ”—wives’ 
chorus. 

“T’s Got a Robe’”’—triumphant soprano 
solo. 

“It Is Enough!”—general exodus of 
husbands on stretchers. 


A Bad Sign 


EMINISCENT of a tale that went 
the rounds not so long ago, that the 
students of a western college neglected 
an athletic meet to hear a concert by an 
operatic soprano, is the following ex- 
cerpt from an English contemporary: 
“The story that the pupils of a cer- 
tain school, given the choice between at- 
tending the boat race and attending the 
concert for children at Westminster 
Hall, all voted for the concert, is one 
that makes up for many of the slights 
which musical art ts enduring just now. 
“Let us register the fact, however, 
that one editor—not altogether unwisely 
—expressed the hope that the story was 


not true.” 
* >= * 


Futurism 


HE following estimate of Wagner was 

quoted in a French journal under 
Meyerbeer’s signature: 

“Do not talk to me about his music: 
it bores me stiff. The more I listen to 
it, the less I am able to see in it any- 
thing except a hoax. The ‘music of the 
future’ is ‘Fidelio,’ ‘William Tell,’ ‘Frey- 
schiitz,’ ‘les Huguenots’ (sic!).” 

It may be, however, that true appre- 
ciation of “Tell” is being reserved for 
the twenty-second century, when the de- 





lightful modernists—tired of their new 
intervals—will start a “Back-to-‘Afri- 


cana’” Cult. 
~ ~ ~ 


According to Hoyle 


OME what may 
Most every day 
Four pian- 
Ists show élan. 
Nights at eight 
’Tis our fate 
To rejoice 
In a voice 
That is sad 
Or quite bad. 
Many flow’rs 
Fill the hours. 
And the halls 
See “recalls.” 
Folks galore 
Songs encore 
Forever more. 
Selah! 
* 7 a 
Titular Tremens 


T is rumored that a harried radio an- 

nouncer became delirious and, reduced 
to temporary idiocy by the plethora of 
music, so far forgot himself as to jum- 
ble all the evening’s titles together by 
babbling in this deplorable wise: 

“He shall feed his flock like a dream 
of long ago, long, long ago—go, lovely 
rose, Roses bring dreams of you—Hoo- 
00, aren’t you coming out tonight?— 
Night of Love—Love Me and the World 
is Mine—Minor Symphony by Mozart— 
Art Weary, Art Heavy-Hearted—Heart 
of Mine—Mine Own Countree—Three 
o’clock in the morning of the year— 
year’s at the spring—Spring Song by 
Mendelssohn—Son of the Desert Am I— 
I Pagliacci—Chee, What a Girl Was 
Mary—Mary of Argyle—Guileless and 
Fair—Ah, so Fair—Farewell, my love— 
Love Me, Love Me Not—Nocturne— 
Turn Ye to Me—Me Company Along— 
A Long Lane That Has No—No, No 
Nanette—Etude in G—Chee, What a 
Girl Was Mary—” 

At this point he was gently but force- 
fully removed from the scene. 
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STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals”’ 
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ADVICE AND INFORMATION Ar STUDENTS. MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS 

















NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MUSICAL 


AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual lefters. 


Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor. The Question Bor. 





Coloratura Soprano 


Question Box Editor: 

Are coloratura sopranos usually called 
upon to sing higher notes than dramatic 
sopranos? i. He 

Lexington, Ky., Dec. 24, 1926. 

Decidedly yes. Coloraturas rush up 

there dramatic sopranos fear to tread! 
his is no reflection upon coloraturas, 
though! 


9 9 9 


American Emmas 


Question Box Editor: 


I have heard that “Emma” was a pre- 
onderant name among leading Ameri- 
an singers of a generation ago. If 
his is true, please give the name of 
amous American Emmas. 

“SOPRANO.” 

Portland, Ore., Dec. 21, 1926. 

There does seem to have been a con- 
iderable number of Emmas, and they 
ppear to have been all sopranos. At 


WEAVER PIANOS 


random, one might name Emma Eames, 
Emma Thursby, Emma Juch, Emma 
Nevada and Emma Abbott. From other 
countries there were also Emma Albani, 
Emma Destinn and Emma Fursch-Madi 
(they used the native spellings of the 
same name) and of course Emma Calvé. 
7-23 
V aria 
Question Box Editor: 

1. Does “pulsation” include “accent” 
in the regular beats of a measure, and 
is it possible to think of a pulsation 
without strong and weak beats? 
2. What would the term “accent” in- 
clude? 3. What is the difference be- 
tween a “figure” and a “motive”? 
4. May “program” music be either ro- 
mantic or realistic? 5. What is the dif- 
ference between “homophonic” and 
“monophonic”? 

MARY NICHOLS FISHER. 

Rochdale, Mass., Dec. 25, 1926. 

1. You could have pulsation without 
accent but scarcely accent without pul- 


sation. The human pulse has pulsation 
but no accent. The heart beat has pul- 
sation, also accent. 2. An accent is a 
pulsation which is stronger than the 
others. 3. A figure is merely a group of 
notes of more or less distinct identity, 
melodic or rhythmic. A motive is a fig- 
ure which has some especial significance. 
In other words, all motives are figures, 
but not all figures are motives. 4. Yes, 
either or both. 5. In the modern use of 
the terms there is no difference, both 
meaning a style in which a melody or 
part is sustained to a greater or less ex- 
tent by chords. It arose about 1600 in 
Italy in vocal solos accompanied by a 
theorbo or harpischord. In earlier mu- 
sic, homophonic signified “in unison,” in 
contradistinction to antiphonic. 
> 9 9 


Schumann Heink Roéles 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Schumann Heink sing German 
roles exclusively, or was she heard in 
French and Italian opera as well? 

TREBLE CLEF. 

Springfield, Mass., Dec. 22, 1926. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink sang all 
sorts of operatic réles, and did them all 
well. Her début was made as “Azucena” 
in “Il Trovatore,” and one of her great- 
est réles was “Fidés” in “Le Prophéte.” 

7 9 9 


“Alt”? and *‘Altissimo” 


Question Box Editor: 


Is there a difference between “alt” 
and “altissimio”? When Trilby sang “a 





chromatic run up to E in alt” at the end 
of the Impromptu de Chopin, how high 
did she sing? “SVENGALI.” 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 23, 1926. 

“Alt” is the octave upward from F 
on the fifth line; “‘Altissimo” the octave 
above that. “Trilby” sang her run up 
to E above High C. 


7 9? 9 


Most Popular Tempi 
Question Box Editor: 

What tempo marks are the most fre- 
quently used? H. F 

San Francisco, Dec. 15, 1926. 

In 1080 pieces examined, Allegro oo. 
curred 355 times; Moderato, 134 times; 
Andante, 132 times; Adagio, ninety-nine 
times; Allegretto, eighty-nine times, and 
so on down. Largo came at the bottom 
of the list with eight times. 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exchusive Manufacturers of the 


Grand in Upright Form 


Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush @ Lane Piano Company 


Holand, Michigan 
Write for Art Catalog 





PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano» 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO ‘COMPANY. York,Pa 
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To the legion of Music Lovers 
who have made my success | 
extend thanks and the best 
of good wishes at this 
happy Season. 


(Plu Ntiras 


—a 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, DURING 1926, WAS EITHER EN ROUTE TO ANED 
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Entire Country Acclaims MU ZIO in Concert !! 


Fall Concert Tour 1926 


Excerpts from Daily Papers from a Few of the Towns Visited 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. (Record) SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS (Light) 
““Muzio one of the real artists of today.”’ ““Muzio charms San Antonio Opera Lovers! Bird-like 
—November 30, 1926 pianissimo is of great sweetness.’—October 18, 1926 
BALTIMORE, MD. (Eve. Sun) EL PASO, TEXAS (Herald) 
“A great voice. Fine interpretative capacity.” ‘‘Muzio—she of the vivid personality and the colorful 


voice—sang herself into popularity in El Paso.”— 


DENVER, COLO. (Rocky Mountain News) October 14, 1926 


““Muzio displays voice of rare beauty. Heralded as 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. (Times) 


tion.” —October 20, 1926 “Audience gripped by the beauty and magnetic per- 


greatest of dramatic sopranos, lives up to her reputa- 


sonality of the singer.” —-October 29, 1926 
TOLEDO, O. (Times) 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. (States) 


beauty! Such delicacy of pianissimo! Such liquid “Listeners remained entranced even through the very 


“Such vocal equipment! Such glory of mezzo-like 


purity of tone. In whom are they all found to perfec- last number giving the singer their supreme tribute.”-— 
tion as in this singer.’,-—-October 27, 1926 —November 3, 1926 


MUZIO Scores with San Francisco Opera 


ALEXANDER FRIED, San Francisco Chronicle: REDFERN MASON, San Francisco Examiner: 
“The greatest Opera Artist of any nationality in the “Shows genius in role of Tosca. Rare performance of 
world.’’—October 5, 1926 noted star brings surge of applause.” —October 5, 1926 


MUZIO as “Aida” Brilliantly Opens Chicago’s Opera Season Nov. 8, 1926 


HERALD AND EXAMINER AMERICAN 
‘Always superb! Last night glorious! Muzio today is ‘Superb, unsurpassable artist.” 
at the height of her career.”’ 
| DAILY NEWS 
POST 


“R I! Sh b!” 
a ' ' ange unusual! e was superb! 
‘““Muzio in her element! She has just about everything.” 8 P 





JOURNAL OF COMMERCE / JOURNAL 
‘Aida opens opera season! Muzio stars! Voice appar- ““Muzio a provocative Aida. Throat of fine spun 
ently without limits.” silver!” 








Concert Management 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 
Dema Harschbarger, Pres. 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
Personal Rep., O. Scotto, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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NEW ORLEANS AGAIN 
HAILS SAN CARLOANS 


Gallo Forees Will Return 
for Four Weeks Next 
Season 


NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 24.—So success- 
ful was the San Carlo Opera Company’s 
second four weeks’ season here that, 
when the organization closed its engage- 
ment on Dec. 18, announcement was 
made that New Orleans would be as- 
sured of another month of opera next 
year, to be given by the same company. 
Edward S. Butler, president of the New 
Orleans Civic Opera Association, under 
whose auspices the San Carlo Company 
was brought here, said that the program 
for next year’s engagement had not yet 
been discussed by the directors, but 
would be arranged later in the year. 
This year’s run was a financial, as well 
as artistic, success, Mr. Butler has an- 
nounced. 

Outstanding among the performances 
given by Fortune Gallo’s forces during 
their month’s stay were “Tosca,” with 
which the season opened, and ‘‘Carmen,” 
in which Alice Gentle was the seductive 
cigarrera. The Puccini opera brought 
to New Orleans substantially the same 
east that has impressed other cities on 
the company’s itinerary. Several artists 
had endeared themselves to New Orleans 
last year. Franco Tafuro, tenor; Bi- 
anca Saroya, soprano; Natale Cervi, 
bass; Luigi de Cesare, Francesco Curci 
and Philine Falco had all been heard 
here before. Lorenzi Conati and An- 
drea Mongelli, both newcomers, were 
most favorably received. Mme. Saroya’s 
Tosea, by virtue of her statuesque 
beauty and her excellent singing, was 
received here as among the best imper- 
sonations of this heroine that New Or- 
leans had ever seen. Both she and Mr. 
Tafuro were seen to have added cubits 
to their artistic statures since last year. 

Mr. Conati’s Scarpia was convincing 
throughout the scenes alloted him, and 
he blazed his way into high favor with 
the audience. 

The largest audience that the Tulane 
Theater has housed in several years wit- 
nessed the season’s first “Carmen.” 
Standing room was sold in quantity for 
the parquet, balcony and gallery. In 
addition to being large, the audience 
was exceptionally enthusiastic, and jus- 
tifiably so. New Orleans first heard 
“Carmen” on Jan. 14, 1881, and the San 
Carlo presentation ranks as among the 
best the city has witnessed since that 
date. Alice Gentle gave a high-pitched. 
dramatic enactment of the wily cigarette 
girl. Mr. Tafuro, as Don José, went 
beyond almost anything he had done pre- 
viously in the season. Mr. Conati sang 
Escamillo with his usual sureness, doing 
the Toreador’s Song in a manner that 
brought the house into great applause. 
Tina Paggi was a most satisfactory 
Micaela. Messrs Curci, Cervi, Mongelli, 





Opera in Chicago 
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and very responsive chorus sang splen- 
didly, and under Mr. Moranzoni’s leader- 
ship the excellent orchestra produced a 
glowing tone, and played with an elas- 
ticity of phrasing and a justness of 
tempo which persuaded the musical ear 
that the noble opera was being shaped 
into precisely its ideal proportions. 

A repetition of “Martha” was given 
on Dec. 22, with Edith Mason, Antonio 
Cortis, Irene Pavloska, Virgilio Lazzari 
and Vittorio Trevisan in the chief réles. 
Smaller parts were sung with brilliance. 
Clara Shear, Florence Misgen and Anna 
Correnti appeared as the servant girls 
at the fair, and Antonio Nicolich gave 
an enjoyable performance in the short 
réle of the Sheriff. Roberto Moranzoni’s 
conducting upheld the finest musical 
standards disclosed in a well received 
performance. EUGENE STINSON. 


Mme. Falco and Bernice Schalker com- 
pleted the cast. 

The subscription runs being given by 
the San Carlo company are considered 
by society leaders as, in a manner, a 
revival of the old custom of making the 
season at the old French Opera House 


the high mark of the early social year. 
Débutantes of this winter were con- 
spicuous in the boxes the first night. 

Nearly all the lower floor was sold 
out to subscribers this year, and it is 
hoped to have the entire floor subscribed 
for the next engagement. 








AEOLIAN HALL 
SUNDAY EVG. JAN. 9 at 8:30 
Violin Recital (debut) 
WALTER 


EDELSTEIN 


CARROLL HOLLISTER at the Piano 
(MASON & HAMLIN PIANO) 
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The New York String Quartet in Intimate Practise, from an Unfinished Portrait by the 


Late Walter Goldbeck. 


The Musicians Are: 


Ottokar Cadek, First Violin: Jaroslav 


Siskovsky, Second Violin; Ludwig Schwab, Viola; Bedrich Vaska, "Celle 





WILLIAMS RHAPSODY IS BOSTON NOVELTY 


Orchestration Impresses — 
Annual “Messiah” Is 
Given 


By Henry Levine 


Boston, Dec. 27.—The novelty at the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, 
Dec. 24 and 25, was Vaughan William’s 
“Norfolk” Rhapsody No. 1. For the 
rest the music was familiar to Boston- 
ians. The entire program follows: 


Concerto Grosso. No. 6, G Minor. . Handel 
“Norfolk” Rhapsody No. 1, 
Vaughan Williams 
Prelude and Love-Death, “Tristan 
and Isolde” .... Wagner 
Symphonic Suite, “Schéhérazade,”’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Vaughan William’s Rhapsody is built 
on folk-music heard by the composer at 
Kings Lynn, Norfolk. His deep inter- 
est in the old songs prompted the com- 
posing of three rhapsodies based on 
these folk-tunes. Of the three, the first 
is the most important. The orchestra- 
tion possesses the rich sonority charac- 
teristic of Williams’ music. The rhap- 
sody is permeated with the spirit of 
English folk-music, both in its musing 
and rollicking moods. Effective music 
of sustained interest, it was well re- 
ceived by the audience. 
The Handel Concerto Grosso brought 


out the rich tonal resources of the string 
sections. Wagner’s music was played 
with surpassing eloquence, while the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Suite was given a 
spirited reading. 

The annual Christmas season perform- 
ances of “Messiah” were given by the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Symphony 
Hall on Sunday afternoon and Monday 
evening, Dec. 19 and 20. Emil Mollen- 
hauer, the estimable conductor of the 
Society, led his large choral forces 
through excellent performances dis- 
tinguished for superior choral singing 
and vividness of dramatic effect. The 
present performances marked the 153rd 
and 154th by the Society. Neither cus- 
tom nor tradition staled the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Mollenhauer’s conducting nor of 
the chorus’ singing. 

The soloists upheld the fine standards 
of previous years. Gertrude Erhart, so- 
prano, sang her music with charm and 
feeling. Grace Leslie, contralto, brought 
dignity and tonal beauty to her airs. 
Joseph Lautner, tenor, endowed his 
singing with rare technical excellence, 
emotional fervor, and musical style. 
Royal Dadmun, bass, sang impressively 
and negotiated the florid music with no- 
table flexibility. Of special note was 
the finely shaded and beautiful-toned 
trumpet solo playing of Walter Smith. 
The Boston Festival Orchestra, John W. 
Crowley, concertmaster, gave a very ef- 
ficient reading of the score. 





United Choral Societies to Give Concert 


WHITE PLAINS, Dec. 24.—A concert of 
unusual interest is planned for the lat- 
ter part of January by the Larchmont 
Choral Society and the Mamaroneck 
Choral Society. The union of these two 
societies makes it possible to present a 
concert larger in scope than has ever 
been given in Larchmont or Mamaroneck. 
F. Colwell Conklin is director of both 
societies. Mr. Conklin is supervisor of 
music for Mamaroneck schools, and for 
a long term was president of the Music 
Supervisors’ Association of Westchester 
County Public Schools. The program 
will include three groups sung by the 
combined societies, and a group sung by 
each society. ‘The Mamaroneck and 
Larchmont choral societies are both 
units of the Westchester Choral Society. 


St. Olaf Choir Has Extensive Tour 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., Dec. 24.—For the 
first time in its history, the St. Olaf Col- 
lege Lutheran Choir is touring both the 
eastern and western coasts of the United 
States in one season, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Paul G. Schmidt, 
manager of the choir. Starting on Jan. 
24, the chief trip will be begun with a 
concert, at Orchestra Hall in Chicago, 
to be followed by appearances at Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, New York, Provi- 


dence, Boston and other eastern seaboard 
and middle western cities. In June, af- 
ter the close of the college year, the 
organization will tour the states of 
Washington and Oregon. This trip is to 
be made especially in answer to an in- 
vitation from the sponsors of the Inter- 
national Convention of Young People’s 
Leagues of America, an organization of 
Lutheran youths. Dr. F. Melius Chris- 
tensen, the choir’s director, will be im 
charge of the choral union concert at 
Seattle and at the same time will direct 
a chorus of several thousand voices 
which will appear in the concert. 
G. S. 
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BRAHMS MUSIC IS 
CINCINNATI FEATURE 


Karin Branzell, Orchestra and 
Chorus Give Seldom- 
Heard Work 
By Piillig Wertitrer 


Ci~wcinnatt, Dec. 24—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under the direction of Fritz 
Reiner, with Karim Branzell, contralto, 
soloist, gave its eighth program on Dec. 
17 and 18 which was as follows: 


Concerto Grosso im G Minor... ...Corelli 
Sytmphomr Neo. 3 ‘ Beethoven 
Rhapsody for Comtralte, Male Chorus 
and Orchestra, O~ 52 . Brahms 
“Ttalian” Seremmdie.............--- Wolf 
“Der Tod wad Das Midchen” . ..Schubert 
‘Dem Umendilicihen” . Schubert 
Bréa’s Warzimge from “Das Rheingold,” 
Wagner 
Brangines: Foot from “Tristam und 
Isobde ~ «00+ Wagner 
Overture to “Cemerentola”....... Rossini 


The orchestra played the Corelli Con- 
certo Grosso with great clearness. This 
charming music of the amcient master 
brought much delight, beimg, as it is, 
redolent with the Christmas atmosphere 
that seems to attach to so much of the 
music of its age. 

Beethoven's Fifth Symphony was an- 
other of the examples of beautiful play- 
ing that Mr. Reimer and his men have 
been giving ws Portioms of the com- 
position, howewer, were played rather 
too softhy. Im the ferte passages the 
orchestra played exceedingly. well. 

The Brahms Rhapsody for contralto, 
male chorus and orchestra brought 
Karin Branzell, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, before the sym- 
phony andiemee. The choral part of the 
Rhapsody was sumg by the Orpheus 
Club. Moe. Bramzell’s beautiful voice 
and her skill] im usimg it, as well as her 
gifts as am imterpretative artist, were 
cordially applauded by her auditors. 
The chorus and orchestra gave her ad- 
mirable collaboration. Im her group of 
songs with orchestra, she brought 
further delight with her sensitive inter- 
pretations. 

On Sunday aftermoom, Dec. 19, the or- 
chestra gave ome of its popular programs 
with Emil Heermanmnm and Paul Katz as 
violin soloists. The program was: 


Overture to “Der Preischiitz” .. Weber 
Dowie Comcerto for Two Violins and 
Onchest zn ...-Bach 
Ralket Suite, “Coppelia Delibes 
*Fimlandiia Sibelius 
“The Swan of Twonelsa Sibelius 
Walhz, “Sowtherm Roses” Strauss 


Malaceeiia and Feria from “Span- 
ish” Rhapsody ....Ravel 
Overture to “Cemerentola . .Rossini 
The whole program was enjoyed by 
the large audiemce, im particular the 
double comeerto This was splendidly 
played by the comeertmaster and Mr. 
Katz. The “Freischiitz” Overture was 
given an especially good performance, 
and after the Strauss waltz the orches- 
tra had to rise im acknowledgment of 
the applause 


Gives Advice te Obeoeists 

The Fall Isswe of the Woodwind News, 
edited by G. Lagemus, has for its fea- 
ture article am imterview with Henri 
de Busscher, oboeist, by Sara A. Dunn. 
In the course of this imterview Mr. de 
Busscher advises the players of this in- 
strument mot to keep chamging the reed, 
but to use the ome which they have found 
to be satisfactory. As mo two reeds are 
alike, a mew ome has to be humored and 
it takes time to get accustomed to it. 
To keep changing im the hope of finding 
a better ome is a2 waste of time and 
nervous energy 





Singers Appear im Case Studios 

Cuicace, Dec. 24—Lela Bell, soprano, 
and Dorothy Whiteside, mezzo-contralto, 
were presented im joint recital in the 
stedios of Harriet Case om Dee. 12. 
They were enthusiastically applauded 


fine program. 
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Chinese Tonal System Turned Inside Out 


N a series of articles ap- 
pearing in Tung Wu 
Wu, published by Soo 
Chow University, Pro- 
fessor Peter Shih has 
an enlightening story 
on “The Tonal System of Chinese Mu- 
sic.” Says Mr. Shih, in part: “It is 
not at all out of place to say a few 
words about what the Chinese know 
about acoustics. They know that 
when some elastic body vibrates, it 
sets the surrounding air in motion, 
and that this gives rise to the phe- 
nomenon we know as sound. They 
know, too, that a regular vibration of 
a definite frequency produces a pleas- 
ant sound or a musical note. These 
vibrations may be set in motion in 
different ways; by the human voice in 
singing; by the agitation of a string; 
by the forcing a mass, or column, of air 
through a space or a tube, as in wind 
instruments and resonators; by the 
striking of some sonorous body. If the 
resulting vibrations are very slow, the 
ear receives no impression from them; 
and if they are regular and broken, the 
product is not music but mere noise. 
“Sounds, according to the old Chinese 
students of music, may be divided into 
two kinds, the musical and the unmusi- 
eal, caused naturally or artificially; and 
everybody knows a sound, whether mu- 
sical or unmusical, when he hears it. 
Now the highness or lowness of the 
sounds, i.e., the pitch, is proportional to 
the rapidity of the vibrations. In other 
words, when it is high, the vibrations 
producing them are rapid; and when it 
is low, the vibrations are proportionally 
slow. One of the Chinese classics says: 
‘Matter influences emotion; emotion may 
be expressed in voice; following each 
other rapidly sound is produced; and, a 
regular combination of sound is Music.’ 


a 


Sounds in Nature 


“A sound, then, in nature may be mu- 
sical or unmusical. There are said to be 
eight different kinds of winds that are 
blown from eight directions, giving eight 
different sounds. 

“Besides these produced by the wind, 
there are sounds of the thunderbolt, 
rain, sleet, snow, rain drops from the 
eaves, waves, rushing of water against 
rock, trees, leaves falling, roosters crow- 
ing, of insects, and animals. 

“An artificially musical or unmusical 
sound is one which is made by men or 
animals through the medium of the 
voice or some sonorous body. This leads 
us to the discussion of the eight sonor- 
ous bodies, which the Chinese have 
known since the earliest infancy of their 
music. These are: the gourds, the earth, 
the skin or leather, the wood, the stone, 
the metal, the silk and the bamboo. A 
body which is able to produce sound they 
called a sonorous body. 


Development of the Theory 


“Then naturally the theory of the 
transmission of sound had to follow. 
This theory has been understood for a 
long time, but it is a pity that since 
it was so clear and obvious to the early 
musicians, they neglected to record their 
knowledge upon the subject. Conse- 
uently, we know very little about what 
they knew, and what little we now know 
is not found in books on music, but in 
poems and essays. As an example, an 
old writer once wrote: ‘The higher you 
climb, the farther your voice will carry 
It is not because you have uttered a 
louder voice, but the voice is more easily 
transmitted from the high to the low.’ 

“Sound reflection, or echo, is not at 
all new to the Chinese. They know 
from actual experience that when a 
sound hits something, as a distant wall, 
not too near and not too far, it reflects 
the sound again and again. ‘An empty 
valley produces reflective sound,’ is a 
very common expression. Echo, to some 
superstitious men and women, is the re- 
petition by devils or gods of the ut- 
terances which people make. This opin- 
ion holds true wherever the people are 
not yet informed of the nature of physi- 
cal law. ! 


China’s Chromatic Scale 
“Theoretically speaking, the scale that 


the Chinese have known is the chromatic 
scale; but, due to the poor construction 





ETER SHIH, Professor at Soochow University, Discourses on Acous- 

tics, on Sounds and Their Relation to Nature, on the Theories of Trans- 
missions and Reflection, on Pitch and the Pentatonic Scale, on Harmony. 
and the Relation of Chinese Music to Morality. 
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of the musical instruments and many 
other causes, this fact has been the chief 
center of contention among students of 
Chinese music. This chromatic scale, 
however, differs from that of the West 
in that ours is not tempered. We have 
the twelve perfect fifths employed within 
the space of one octave, thus exceeding 
the ratio of the octave. In other words, 
the difference between the Chinese and 
western chromatic scale is simply that 
some of the half notes in the Chinese 
scale are somewhat differently placed 
with reference to the two bordering 
notes. 

“In the historic Annals of Panky it 
is recorded that Hwangti (B. C. 2697) 
sent his minister Linlun to Taishia, an 
ancient country to the northwest of 
China, to procure bamboo tubes, which 
grew abundantly in a valley there. Lin- 
lun was ordered to cut only the pieces 
of bamboo that had uniform thickness 
from knot to knot, and also instructed 
to cut from one of these sections a piece 
nine inches in length to be used as a 
standard. The notes emitted by the 
standard tube was called Hwangchung. 
Linlun then arranged a series of twelve 
pipes according to his master’s specifi- 
cations and thus formed the chromatic 
scale. 

“The twelve notes produced by these 
twelve tubes were supposed to imitate 
the Phoenix’s sounds, six representing 
the male and the other six the female. 

“Upon what principles were these 
pipes constructed? How were they 
made? These are difficult questions to 
answer. Volumes have been written on 
this matter, but we will have time to ex- 
amine only the most essential points. 

“The Chinese have always been fond 
of seeking similitudes or contrasts in 
objects and there may be found in the 
Annals of the Han Dynasty (B. C. 206- 
A. D. 8) this statement: “Three is a per- 
fect harmony between the heaven and 
the earth. Three is the emblem of the 
heaven and two is the symbol of the 
earth. If two sounds were in the pro- 
portion of two and three, they will 
harmonize as perfectly as the heaven 
and the earth.’ On this principle, were 
these twelve pipes fashioned. The sec- 
ond was made exactly two-thirds of the 
length of the standard pipe, and thus 
bore to it the relation of a perfect fifth. 
Then the third tube was made two-thirds 
of the length of the second so that it 
emitted a note just a fifth higher. But 
this note was thought to be too high in 
comparison with the original note. The 
length of the third tube was conse- 
quently doubled, that is, it became four- 
thirds of the length of the second tube, 
or an octave lower. Thus were all the 
other tubes constructed. This is pre- 
cisely as we reckon vibrations today. It 
is on the same principle as the tuning 
by fifths. 


Tubes Classified 


“These tubes are divided into two 
classes, the Yang-Lieh and Ying-Lu, or 
the male and the female, the positive 
and the negative, the perfect and fhe 
imperfect. Music is, therefore, also 
based upon dualism, an idea that runs 
all through our philosophy. The Book 
of Changes says that chaos was divided 
into two parts, Yang answering to male 
energy, and Ying corresponding to the 
female principle. Everything in nature 
belongs to one of these two grand cate- 
gories, from whose combinations and in- 
teractions result all that there is in the 
universe. The odd number tubes are 
the Yang-Lieh. The even numbers are 
the Ying-Lu. Mencius referring to these 
tubes said that without them it is im- 
possible to regulate the five musical 
notes. 

“To this combination of twelve, two 
similar series were added, one lower 
and one higher. The original set was 
used simply to regulate the instruments 
and give a uniformity to the music. The 
diameter of all these tubes must be the 
same. There is some disagreement. 
however, on this point. 

“As we have noticed when these tubes 
were first invented they were made of 
bamboo. But, in subsequent dynasties 
they were made of copper, marble, and 
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of jadestone, in order that they might 
be less subject to atmospheric changes. 


Standard Pitch 


“The standard pitch, due to the im- 
perfections of measurement im those 
days, has never been agreed upon. The 
question has been: what was the stand- 
ard pitch for Hwangchung? The An- 
nals of the Sui dynasty say that the 
diameter of this tube was three-tenths 
of an inch and that its length was nine 
inches. Some give the length as a foot. 
Now the inevitable question is: how long 
was the foot? Another way to deter- 
mine this standard pitch, Hwangchung, 
the father of all others, was to fill a 
tube with a definite number of grains 
of millet. But, was there a definite and 
standard number? Some give 1200 
grains of millet.” 

But Mr. Slich goes on to assert that 
difference in size, capacity, and material 
of the tubes during the successive dynas- 
ties has made it almost impossible to 
form any acceptable conclusion. 


Pentatonic Scale 


“Although theoretically the Chimese 
have this chromatic scale, yet im prac- 
tice they seem to be totally ignorant of 
it. This has led some to think that the 
only scale we have is either the pen- 
tatonic scale or the diatonic. 

“The pentatonic scale, sometimes 
called the Doric, and sometimes the 
Scandinavian, is the one widely used 
in the primitive music of various peo- 
ples. It is so widely used that the late 
H. E. Krehbiel, one of the most eminent 
of musical scholars and critics, writing 
in the New York Tribune, Sept. 8, 1901, 
insisted that it represents a stage in 
‘musical development and is neither a 
racial nor geographical indication.” In 
this scale, as we know, the step of a 
semitone is avoided by omitting the 
fourth and seventh half steps in major 
and the second and sixth in mimor. 

“Up to the time of the Yin Dynasty 
(B. C. 1766-1154) only five notes how- 
ever were in general use. But im the 
Chow Dynasty the two semitones were 
added, thus completing the diatonic 
scale. These new tones were called the 
Pien Kong (D) and the Pien Ts (A*). 
As Hugo Riemann says, in his Hand- 
buch der Musikgeschichte, it may be 
accepted as certain that in the most an- 
cient musical practice of the Chimese a 
scale of five sounds was used. Phil- 
sopher Tsai must have encountered in 
the musicians of that time much opposi- 
tion when he introduced the two new 
tones just mentioned. The reason given 
by him for introducing them was: Be- 
tween Kong (E*) and Shang (F) there 
is only the interval of one step, that is 
we skip the one and use the next. But, 
between Chioh (G) and Ts (B*), Yu 
(C) and Kong, there are intervals of 
two steps. Now, when notes are sepa- 
rated by one step the distinction is notice- 
able, their succession is satisfactory; bat 
when two steps stand between two notes, 
the connection between them seems in- 
terrupted. To remedy this deficiency 
these intervening tones must be added. 
Philosopher Chu said that they join the 








other notes im order to produce smooth- 
ness. 


Music and Morality 


“The Chimese have always been ac- 
customed to associate their music in a 
peculiar way with their virtue and their 
morality; each tone representing some 
moral precept. There are also many 
interesting facts correlated with the five 
notes of the original scale. This is 
worked out very much more elaborately 
than the medizval European conception 
of the harmony of the spheres: 

“*The five notes in heaven are the 
essence of the five planets; on earth 
they are the soul of the five elements; 
im man they are the sounds of the five 
orgams, mamely (Kong) the spleen, 
(Shang) the lungs, (Chioh) the liver, 
(Ts) the heart, amd (Yu) the stomach. 
Kong is earth; its symbol is a prince; 
its mature is faithfulness; its taste is 
sweet: its color is yellow; its business 
is thoughtfulness; its position is central; 
its length is 8.1 inches; its sound, heavy 
but easy. Shang is metal; its symbol 
is a statesman; its nature is righteous- 
mess; its taste is pungent; its color is 
red; its business is with speech; its posi- 
tiom is west; its length is 7.2 inches; its 
sound is clear and quick. Chioh is vege- 
table; its symbol is the people; its nature 
is charity; its taste is sour; its color is 
blue, its business is with appearance; 
its pesition is east; its length is 6.4 
inches, its sound is defensive and care- 
ful. Ts is fire; its symbol is affairs; 
its mature is ceremony; its position is 
south; its length is 5.4 inches; its taste 
is bitter: its color is violet; its business 
is with sight; its sound is overflowing 
and quick. Yu is water; its symbol is 
matter: its mature is wisdom; its taste 
is salty; its color is white; its business 
is with hearing; its position is north; 
its length is 4.8 inches; its sound is in- 
terspersed and hollow. 

“Therefore, when we listen to Kong 
we feel comfortable and expanded; to 
Shang we feel pity and love; to Chioh 
we feel upright and fond of righteous- 
ness; to Ts we feel glad to do; and to 
Yu we feel correct and animate with 
religion.’ 

“*This quaint reasoning,’ says Cana- 
vagh, ‘is probably not so fabulous as it 
sounds, for the length of the tones has 
beem found by proof of scientific meas- 
urement to be quite exact. The 
great Beethoven had such a_ distinct 
sense of tome or key color that he often 
tramsposed pieces sent to him for criti- 
cism and help, putting them into more 
pertinent keys.’ 

““Curwen, too,” says Mrs. Richard, 
‘gives the effect of each note of the scale 
om the mind to assist the student in 
recognizing the notes when heard, viz. 
Do—strong or firm; Re—rousing or 
hopeful; Mi—Steady or calm; Fa—des- 
olate or awe-inspiring; Sol—grand or 
bright; La—the sad or weeping tone; 
Ti—the piercing or sensitive tone.’ 


Chinese Harmony Backward 


“Several times the word harmony has 
been mentioned, and it, as understood 
by the Chimese, and by the Greeks, does 
not mean harmony in the modern sense 
of the word, but the arrangement and 
rhythm of a melody. However, we do 
find that the Chinese seem somewhat 
backward in the exploitation of harmoni- 
ous possibilities. Chinese harmony is 
about om the same level as that of me- 
dizval Europe when a succession of 
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Music of Exotic Lands Portrayed in Recent Books 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


DEEPER meaning underlies the 
triteness of the familiar phrase: 
“There’s music in the air.” It is the 
truth of the all-persuasiveness, the uni- 
versality of music. In civilization’s pat- 
tern art music stands out as a special 
cult, and the more commonplace tonal 
threads on which many of life’s activi- 
ties are strung are ignored. 

But in the far places, where life is 
lived more in the raw and in the senses, 
music—though it results from an origi- 
nal soul impression—is an effect which 
intimately expresses the senses them- 
selves. And it is enjoyed with a zest 
and keenness our duller physical appa- 
ratus cannot give. 

The most vivid and colorful proof of 
the fact, strange to say, is given in 
glimpses from quite un-musical sources, 
the observations of the unmusical who 
have come in touch with the more primi- 
tive in tone at its fountain heads. Many 
of the season’s non-musical books con- 
tain happy musical vignettes, of every 
kind, which have all the charm of the 
unexpected. 

Gordon McCreagh, for instance, who 
guided a scientific expedition through 
the mazes of Amazonian jungles in 
South America, could be termed musical 
only by courtesy, as he played the bag- 
pipe. In his “White Water and Black” 
(New York: Century Company) he tells 
that such was the lure of the music with 
which the wild Tiquié Indians of the Rio 
Negro accompanied their esoteric “devil” 
dance, that, painted in brilliant hues, he 
danced with them three nights and days, 
unashamed. As he says: 


Weird Aboriginal Dances 


“At sundown the dance begins. The 
musicians set up a sudden shrill whist- 
ling upon reed flutes men and 
women form an immense circle, arms in- 
terlocked over one another’s shoulders. 
In the center of the circle stands a 
woman, holding by the hand a boy and a 
girl.” (This is symbolic of the fact that 
the Jurupary, the devil, is not decimat- 
ing the tribe). The musicians play a 
plaintive melody, and painted gourd rat- 
tles filled with pebbles emphasize the 
beat. “The weird music with its recur- 
rent rhythms never ceases . . in end- 
less time with it the dancers stamp and 
weave and swing and coil unceasingly 
through the moonless night . . . 

“The great clearing, fringed with tall, 
dark molocas (thatched houses), and the 
darker jungle beyond. Away to one side 
a cold grey river of clammy mist. No 
speech, no sound—except the intermi- 
nable wail of the flutes, stamp of the 
dancers and jar of the rattles, that 
has ceased to be a sound and is only a 
rhythm which beats at the brain. In the 
midst of all this, the shadowy forms of 
the dancers . . .” This glimpse of the 
meaning of music in the life of these In- 
dians, hoping to express their danced 
defiance to the devil they dread, is strik- 
ing. 

We find others in volumes which touch 
on the Black instead of the Red Man. 
Ellis Silas, a painter, has recorded his 
impressions of the Papuans of the South 
Seas Trobriand Islands in a delightful 
book, “A Primitive Arcadia” (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company). There 
the vivilas (unmarried girls) wear 
skirts of banana leaves. Whatever the 
reason, these Papuans, male and female. 
all have music in their souls—so much so 
that when they were building a house 
for the artist, he would appear at five 
o’clock to find that “. . . music was the 
order of the day. A walking delegate 
had come along with a jews harp. The 
toilers had listened entranced, and had 
then gone to rake up whatever musical 
instruments were available in order to 
hold a happy concert on the ridge-pole 
for the remainder of the afternoon. . .” 
Imagine how civilization would suffer 
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if structural steel workers responded so 
readily to music's lure! 

And during the dance-season of the 
full moons the Trobriands are full of 
music. Bass and treble drums, pan 
pipes, reed flutes and the one Papuan 
string instrument—a strong cord 
stretched bow-wise on a thin branch, 
twanged with the fingers—accompany 
the chant of a chorus as the dancers be- 
gin: 


Chants of Laborers 


“Their hair is a mass of white cocka- 
too plumes, giving them almost the ap- 
pearance of giant chrysanthemums. 
From their arms hang long streamers of 


pandanus leaves, they wear women’s 
skirts, while bunches of cassowary 


plumes, stained scarlet at the tips, are 
stuck in the rear of the skirts and in 
their armlets.” 

The kasawanga dance, in which “the 
chant of the singers rises and falls to 
the wild sound of the drums,” ends the 
season. In some of these dances where 
men and women tripped it in rows, 
fronting each other, gorgeously be- 
flowered and beplumed, faces painted and 
bodies anointed with cocoa-oil, each man 
having a long, cylindrical drum, the 
narrator, fortunately, was unable to 
“understand the songs they were sing- 
Merlin Moore Taylor, another unmusi- 
cal observer of “black men whose peer- 
ing eyes ever seemed focused on me,” 
sought and found his Papuans on the 
New Guinea mainland. In his “In the 
Heart of Black Papua” (New York: R. 
H. McBride and Co.) he is more inter- 
ested in picturing “Nature in her most 
cruel mood; waiting red-toothed beside 
the trail,” than in her more musical mo- 
ments. Yet even his ears are open, on 
occasion, to the music of the bark loin- 
cloth folk: “In a Kaivala village . . . 
at a signal from an old man they burst 
into their war song, a weird thing, half 
screech and half howl . . . All the na- 
tives joined in the song until the moun- 
tains for miles around were aroused, and 
some of our hosts spent the best part 
of the night explaining by shouts te 
their neighbors that it was all only fun. 
Their song grew wilder and wilder, and 
the singers more and more excited until 
we feared they would work themselves 
up to fighting pitch, and turn upon us 
as the nearest victims. When finally 
they had finished we breathed more 
easily—and we did not ask an encore!” 

There are vivid musical impressions in 
“The Venture Book” of Elinor Mor- 
daunt (New York: The Century Com- 
pany). Here is a woman traveler among 
South Sea paradises for whom life is 
se islands and islands and islands 
no two alike, ever-changing languages 
and peoples; all in the little, small as a 
jewel, so that it seems as though one 
were able to take-it up in the hollow of 
one’s two hands, feel the warmth of it, 
turning it. catching the glow of the 
jewel.” There is a happy vignette of 
sensuous music on the island of Tonga- 
tabu. It is after a feast of roast pigs 
and fowl deliciously stuffed with herbs. 
lemon and mashed sweet potatoes: “Two 
girls and two men draw apart in oppo- 
site directions to make themselves ready 
for the dance. An older woman attends 
upon the girls, oiling them all over. 
dressing them in grass mats as fine and 
soft as silk. appliquéd with patterns of 
black velvet. and hanging them with 
ferns and green creepers. The men. tak- 
ing off their /ava-lavas. oil themselves. 
don a short pair of cotton shorts. and 
wreathe themselves with garlands of 
brilliant green weed from the rocks. 


Dances on the Strand 


“The sun is still high in the heavens. 
but now the two couples, coming forward 
and meeting each other. begin to dance 
upon the hard white sand on the edge of 
the water. with the opal of the lagoon. 
the wall of foam upon the reef, the solid 
blue of the afternoon sky, as a drop 
sheet behind them: and to the right a 
dark, arched cave of every shade of pur- 
ple and deep madder. Every movement 
of these dancers—advancing. retreating. 
beckoning—is infinitely luring 

“There are two guitars to which the 
plavers sing in deep. monotonous tones: 
while we others, sitting alone the sand 
upon our heels. swing our bodies to and 
fro, at first more slowly then more and 
more quickly. clapping our hollowed 
palms, following the quickened move- 
ment of the dancers . As T squat 
here on the sand. clapping my hollowed 
palms together, swinging my body to and 





fro, quite suddenly—as though the slides 
were unexpectedly changed in a magic 
lantern—my mind goes back to the last 
dinner I was at in London, a large lit- 
erary dinner overborne by the eternal 
complacent sameness which overwhelms 
all people of one craft gathered together 
in the mass. . .” 


From the musical darkness of South 
America and Polynesia we may turn to 
the musical darkness of Africa. In a 
charming little tragic novel by David 
Garnett, “The Sailor’s Return” (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf) whose title- 
page is bracketed with an effective black 
and white drawing of “H. R. H. Princess 
Gundemey of Dahomey,” the echo of the 
drums of Whydah, inland from the Af- 
rican Gold Coast, and the shouted songs 
in chorus of the Dahomey Negroes mu- 
sicks the tale of the black wife of the 
white sailor who is hated by all the in- 
habitants of the remote inland English 
village where he takes her. It may serve 
to introduce a scholarly book by New- 
bell Niles Puckett, “Folk-beliefs of the 
Southern Negro” (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity Press) in which, though not a musi- 
cal work, the section entitled “A Sur- 
vival of African Music” among other 
things recounts the various possible 
origins of the word “jazz.” 


Sidelights on Jazz 


“The word ‘jazz’ has been variously 
associated with the Negro—by some re- 
garded as African in origin. It is stated 
to be common on the ‘Gold Coast and in 
the hinterland of Cape Coast Castle.’ In 
his studies of the Creole patois and idi- 
oms of New Orleans, Lafcadio Hearn 
reported that the word ‘jazz’ meaning to 
speed things up, to make excitement, 
Was common among the blacks of the 
South; and had been adopted by the Cre- 
oles as a term to be applied to music of 
a rudimentary syncopated type. Others 
consider the term derived from ‘Charles’ 
(nicknamed ‘Chaz’) a Negro drummer 
in Vicksburg, Miss.; while Commander 
Sousa thinks it derived from the old- 
fashioned minstrel show where the per- 
former ‘cut loose’ and improvised or 
‘jazzboed’ the tune. The term jazzbo 
would simply mean a command to the 
‘bo’ (a ‘buddy’ or associate) to jazz un- 
less, indeed, the term be a corruption of 
jaw-bone—a favorite instrument among 
the early slaves. 

“The vulgar word ‘jazz’ was in gen- 
eral currency in low’ dance resorts 
(‘Honkey-tonks’) thirty or more years 
ago, which would lead us to expect a 
different origin, although the prevalence 
of animal names associated with jazz 
—turkey-trot, elephant-glide, camel- 
walk, fox-trot and bunny hug (the ‘black 
bottom’ of the moment, if not animal, is 
yet full of protoplasmic life if, as 
claimed, the phrase refers to the bed 
of Stephen Foster’s ‘Swanee River’) 
would seem to indicate a relation to 
Negro folk-songs. However, Mr. Lopez 
thinks these animal names are due to the 
fact that there is something ‘animal-like’ 
in the emotional effects of jazz. It is 
hard to make a definite assertion in the 
face of such statements—none of the old 
Mississippi ex-slaves whom I questioned 
remembered the term having been used 
in slavery times.” 

Blair Niles, another woman traveler 
with a gift for picturesquely recording 
the exotic, hears the beat of the Daho- 
mey drums from across the African 
water, in her “Black Haiti” (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) She gives us a 
colorful glimpse of Haitian life, souled 
by tune. 

“Of the dances . . . many were elab- 
orate. Sometimes children of ten or 
twelve performed in costume, in scarlet 
tights spangled with gilt and with huge 
red paper head-dresses. The crowd car- 
ried them about on their shoulders from 
house to house, where to drum and tchia- 
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tchia, to song and clapping, the little 
creatures would dance till I feared they 
would drop from exhaustion.” 


In Service of Religion 


In the old cathedral interior in Port- 
au-Prince: “I sit in one of the chairs 
and watch the Negroes who worship at 
the chancel. From back of the altar 
comes the sound of priests chanting to 
the accompaniment of a small and in- 
visible organ. In just such chant- 
ing peace have I sat many hours in the 
cathedrals of Ecuador and Colombia, 
watching the reverent, mute adoration of 
the South American Indians.” Reading 
her description of how the black artist 
plays the voodoo drum, we feel there is 
indeed music as well as rhythm in his 
drum beat, and that his “gift to the 
world is the precious and imperishable 
faculty of imagining. For he sees vi- 
sions and makes music.” 

And so it goes. In books of travel, 
fiction, history, scientific exploration. 
everywhere music forces her all-persua- 
sive self upon us in vivid word-pictures 
that echo the tone of life in the far 
places of the earth. In Paul Metour’s 
beautiful tale of the Crusades, “The 
Dancer and the Friar” (New York: 
George H. Doran Company), it is not 
enough for the hero to find himself in 
a marvelous Palestine castle garden. 
“where almond and cherry trees blos- 
somed at dusk in a blue haze.” He must 
also see “the dream of Tristan come 
true: the castle of white marble with its 
thousand windows, its thousand lighted 
tapers, its thousand jugglers playing an 
endless melody—the eternal story of 
youthful longing . ..” And it is an 
echo of this “endless melody of youthfu! 
longing,” the primitive longing of the 
human race, expressed in tone, which 
still sounds so hauntingly in earth’s far 
places that even the unmusical listener 
is impressed thereby. 





Concertgebouw Programs Bring 
Novelty 


AMSTERDAM, Dec. 15.—Cecilia Hansen 
was a recent soloist with the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, which is being con- 
ducted this autumn by Pierre Monteux. 
She played the Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 
certo with beauty of technic and expres- 
sion. The concert included a novelty in 
Georges Migot’s orchestral work, “Ag- 
restides.” The work was suggestive of 
Greek friezes and employed coloristic 
modern effects with some charm. The 
composer was present to bow to the ap- 
plause. Maria Ivogiin sang beautifully 
in another event of the series the aria 
from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore,” and the 
orchestra gave, among other works, 
Liszt’s “Orpheus.” The chamber music 
series being given in the Concertgebouw 
brought a new Trio for flute, viola and 
harp by the young Dutch composer, 
Leo Smit. 


Turin Theater to Give Symphonic 
Series 


TurRIN, Dec. 15.—The Teatro di Tori- 
no will again give a notable series of 
operatic, ballet and concert events this 
season. The series of orchestral events, 
under the auspices of the Societa degli 
Amici, was to open on Nov. 14. There 
will be twelve concerts, conducted by 
Vittorio Gui, with two guest appear- 
ances each by Victor de Sabata and 
Bernardino Molinari. There will be both 
classic works and modern fare, out- 
standing being first time hearings for 
this city of works by Casella, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, De Sabata, Honegger, 
Malipiero, Respighi, Tommassini, Smare- 
glia and others. 


EssEn.—Erik Satie’s ballet, “Parade,” 
had its first performance in Germany 
recently at the Essen Theater. 
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Where Elite and Chosen Artists Meet: 
Points on Managing Morning Musicales 





HE secret of successful morning mu- 
sicales is no secret at all once you 
know the key, according to R. E. Johns- 
ton, New York manager, who, with his 


associate, Lulu G. Breid, directs the 
popular Biltmore Friday morning mu- 
sicales. 

And that secret, reduced to its simplest 
terms, is this: the morning concert ap- 
peals directly to the leisure class, and 
should be as lux- 
urious a_per- 
formance as 
money can pro- 
vide. The aver- 
age man or 
woman is_ eco- 
nomically unable 
to attend a con- 
cert at 11 o’clock 
in the morning; 
business, _shop- 
ping, housework 
and other factors * . 
make it impos- R. E. Johnston 
sible to come. Miata 
It is the woman of means, and, in much 
smaller number, the man, who patronizes 
these morning musicales. With that 
fact in mind, the concerts are organized 
to appeal to the tastes of the luxury- 
loving public. 

Take the Biltmore series, for example. 
The morning musicale is a social as well 
as a musical function. It provides for 
many of the women in the audience an 
opportunity to meet with each other, to 
stay for luncheon at the hotel after the 
concert. Artists as well as audience 
feel the informal atmosphere that rules, 
and though the concerts are conducted 
in a dignified, efficient way, they are 
colored by an easy intimacy between per- 
former and listener. 


What Fare Is Relished 


“The morning musical fare is natural- 
ly not as heavy as the ordinary concert,” 
Mr. Johnston points out. “Just as 
breakfast differs from dinner, so the 
morning musicale differs from the eve- 
ning concert. Short numbers are the 
rule, and to get across they must be 
vivid and varied. Occasionally an oper- 
atic star sings an aria from one 
of the better-known operas with marked 
success. As far as instrumentalists are 
concerned, there is an almost complete 
absence of symphonies and sonatas that 
appeal to evening or afternoon audi- 
ences. 

“Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin 
and other composers are represented 
mostly by their briefer works. Tinkling 
airs are very well received, but that does 
not exclude from favor the more serious, 
dramatic pieces that are part of every 
artist’s répertoire. A wide range of mu- 
sical emotions is permissible, in fact, de- 
sirable, for a well-balanced program, but 
the thing to remember is that brevity 
is important. The audience must never 
be bored. 

“T have found in the eleven years that 
we have been giving the Biltmore Friday 
morning musicales that a good program 
combination consists of two singers and 
one instrumentalist. This gives oppor- 
tunities for duets, obbligatos and solo 
groups. I discovered some time ago, 
when I presented Lucrezia Bori and 
Andres de Segurola in a dramatic musi- 
cal sketch with a real stage background, 
that ensembles are not very practicable. 
There are not the facilities for changing 
settings at a morning musicale, and a 
makeshift setting is in poor taste.” 

The chief concern of one who starts 
a series of morning musicales—and they 
are rapidly growing up in many cities 
outside of New York—is to develop a 
real business attitude, Mr. Johnston em- 
phasizes. Informal though the atmos- 
phere may be, the concerts must proceed 
with the smoothness and precision that 
mean hard word at the executive end. 
Aside from the performance itself, it is 
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up to the manager to maintain his ad- 
herents. 

“Circularization is a very helpful 
method,” says Mr. Johnston. “This 
should be begun in the late winter pre- 
ceding the concert season. It should be 
assumed that at least ten per cent of the 
subscribers will, for some reason—such 
as travel or conflicting intersts—be un- 
able to attend. I think that about ninety 
per cent can be depended upon to renew; 
it is surprising how faithful the majority 
are if they have been satisfied. Of 
course, many new subscribers are ob- 
tained when one friend tells another 
about the course. At least one-third of 
our members have been with us since 
1915, when the musicales were inaugu- 
rated. 

“The subscription plan offers an in- 
ducement to the patron. There is a re- 
duction of about ten per cent off the price 
of single admissions. All seats are re- 
served, but single tickets may be pur- 
chased at the box office. We have found 
medium prices most adaptable. 

“Of course, there are plenty of diplo- 
matic problems to conquer. Certain 
ladies conceive dislikes for their seat- 
mates and demand a shifting of places. 
And other times artists temperamental- 
ly refuse to sing what they are best fitted 
to do, or to give the many encores that 
musicale audi- 
ences request 
and deserve. But 
every business 
has its troubles. 
They only add to 
the interest.” 

Among the 
artists who have 
appeared at the 


Biltmore musi- 
cales are Fritz 
Kreisler, Gerald- 


ine Farrar, Beni- 
amino Gigli, Jas- 
cha Heifetz, 
Mischa Elman, 
Ossip Gabrilow- 
itsch, Ignace Jan Paderewski, the late 
Enrico Caruso, Josef Hofmann, Eugene 
Ysaye, Dame Nellie Melba, Emmy Des- 
tinn, Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Frances Alda, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Mary Garden, John McCormack, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Titta Ruffo, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Lawrence Tibbett 
and Pablo Casals. 

At the beginning of the Biltmore mu- 
sicales’ career, there was no subscription 
list. At the end of the first season there 
were 101 subscribers. The next season 
saw 900 subscribers. At present, as many 
as 1500 persons are gathered in the 
ballroom to listen to a program! Evi- 
dently Mr. Johnston has learned that it 
pays to give audiences the best he can 
afford. R. M. K.—S. R. 


Boyce Conducts Forest Hills Choral List 


Forest Hits, L. I., Dec. 24.—A large 
and demonstrative gathering heard the 
concert of the Forest Hills Choral Club, 
under Alfred Boyce in the Community 
House recently. Benno Rabinoff, violin- 
ist, and Rosa Low, soprano, were solo- 
ists. It was an excellent concert through- 
out; the singing of the club was of the 
finest, and the work of the respective 
soloists was distinguished by musician- 
ship and interpretative qualities beyond 
the average. Mr. Rabinoff played num- 
bers of Popper, Sarasate, Paganini and 
Wieniawski; Miss Low was heard in an 
aria from “Le Wally,” and in songs of 
Monro, Jensen, Terry. Club numbers in- 
cluded Baldwin’s “Canticle of the Sun,” 
Hunn’s “The Message,” Liszt’s “Liebe- 
straum” arranged by N. Clifford Page, 
and Schubert’s “The Omnipotence,” ar- 
ranged by Spicker. 


Bonnet Dedicates Restored Paris Organ 


One of Paris’ historic church organs, 
constructed in 1844, on which Massenet 
and Leo Delibes played, and which was 
recently overhauled and repaired, was 
inaugurated on the afternoon of Dec. 9 
by Joseph Bonnet, the organist, at the 
Church of Saint-Jean-Saint-Francois in 
the Marais quarter of Paris. The pro- 
gram included selections from César 
Franck, Couperin and Boely, who were 
organists at Saint-Jean-Saint- Francois 
before the present organ was built. 





Lulu G. Breid 








Montclair Concerts Are Applauded 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Dec. 24.—The first 
concert of the Montclair Orchestra’s 
fifth season was given in the High 


School Auditorium with Philip James 
conducting. The program included Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Symphony and a new 
overture by Mr. James, based on 
French Noéls. The overture was fol- 
lowed by loud applause for the com- 
poser, the orchestra joining in the ac- 
clamation. The soloist, Louis Gra- 
veure, sang an aria from “Elijah” and 
a group of songs, two of which were 
by his accompanist, Bryceson Tre- 
harne. The audience was very appre- 
ciative. Later in the week Mary Lewis 
and Lawrence Tibbett gave a joint re- 
cital in the Unity Series. Both artists 
were at their best, and the program 
was considerably extended by encores. 
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Chinese Tonal Scheme 
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fourths or fifths was used almost ex- 
clusively to produce the effect upon the 
ear. As in the west, so in the east too, 
harmony is used for the tuning up of 
instruments. 

‘The question whether Chinese music 
is major or minor is an interesting one. 
Van Aalst concludes from his three 
points that it may be said to be neither 
major nor minor but a combination of 
the two. His three points are: 1. In 
western music the major mode is deter- 
mined by the perfect major third on 
the key note, and the leading note. 
Among the Chinese the pentatonic scale 
is in general use, and this contains. 
no major third and no leading note. 
2. Our major mode is indicated by a 
major third on the key note (say, A 
to C) and the leading note (which 
should be G2). The Chinese scale offers 
nothing of the kind. 3. Even if the 
heptatonic, or seven notes’ gamut is 
used, the sharp third, or C, is more 
than a major third and the third on 
A is an inexpressible interval.’ On ac- 
count of its being neither, our melodies 
are not majestic and martial, and they 
lack softness and tenderness; but they 
are meditative and ethereal.” 





HAYES IN CHATTANOOGA 


Large Audience Applauds Concert with 

Fervor—Music Club Gives Recital 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 24. — A 
large audience heard Roland Hayes in 
recital on the evening of Dec. 16. Mr. 
Hayes was in excellent voice and sang 
in his usual finished style. He was en- 
thusiastically applauded. At the close 
of the program, the audience did not dis- 
perse, and Mr. Hayes came on the stage 
and sang three more numbers. His 
voice and his artistic interpretations 
were beyond criticism. In pathetic songs 
Mr. Hayes’ style was incomparable. 

One of the most attractive recitals 
ever heard in Chattanooga was given 
for the Chattanooga Music Club. The 
participants were Grace Bozenhard, con- 
tralto; Hugh Ridout, pianist; Lester 
Cohn, violinist. Mrs. Bozenhard has a 
strong mezzo voice of particularly beau- 
tiful quality. The enthusiasm of the 
large audience was high and the demand 
for encores added considerably to the 
length of the program. Blinn Owen’s 
accompaniments were excellent. Harold 
Cadek accompanied Mr. Cohn most ca- 
pably. 

The unremitting efforts and everlast- 
ing persistence of the Chattanooga Mu- 
sic Club are getting results in the in- 
creasing interest in music in the city and 
surrounding territory. 


Howarp L. SMITH. 
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HOOGSTRATEN LEADS 
WORK BY GOLDMARK 


First of Saturday Events by 
Players Given—Lists by 
Spalding and Bori 
By Jocelyn Foulkes 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 24.—The Port- 
land Symphony, Willem van Hoogstra- 
ten conducting, gave the first of the 
series of Saturday morning concerts on 
Dec. 11, before an audience which was 
half composed of young people. The 
numbers chosen, played earlier at eve- 


ning concerts, were the Overture to “Der 


Freischiitz,” the Prelude to “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” two movements from Gold- 
mark’s Symphony in E Flat, “The Flight 
of the Bumble Bee” by Rimsky-Korsak- 
off and “Marche Slave” by Tchaikovsky. 
The last two elicited the greatest ap- 
plause. 

The Elwyn Concert Bureau presented 
Albert Spalding, violinist, on Dec. 6, the 
Ukrainian Chorus on Dec. 10, and 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano, on Dec. 18. Mr. 
Spalding’s interpretations of numbers 
ranging from Bach to Sarasate were 
distinguished by virtuosity and finesse. 
An artistic achievement was the play- 
ing of the Brahms Sonata in D Minor 
in collaboration with André Benoist, 
pianist and accompanist. 

Alexander Koshetz and his Ukrainian 
Chorus delighted a large audience, ob- 
taining remarkable effects in dynamic 
contrasts and rhythmic vitality. Max 
Pollikoff, violinist, accompanied by 
Joseph Barsky, played solos. 

Miss Bori, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, in her first appearance here, was 
accorded an enthusiastic tribute for the 
limpid, exquisite. quality of her voice 
displayed in “Non so piu” from “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise” and Italian, French, 
Spanish and English songs. Frederick 
Bristol was at the piano. 

“In a Persian Garden” was sung for 
the MacDowell Club by the Temple Beth 
Israel Quartet, comprising Marian 
Bennett Duva, soprano; Iris Martensen, 
contralto; Joseph P. Mulder, tenor, and 
Dom J. Zan, baritone. William Robin- 
son Boone was the accompanist director. 

It was announced that the MacDowell 
Club Chorus, led by W. H. Boyer, will 
sing at the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, in 
Chicago, in April. 








Fairfield Society Scores New Success 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA, Dec. 21.—The annual 
performance of “Messiah” by the Fair- 
field Oratorio Society, conducted by Dr. 
Austin Abernathy, director of the Par- 
sons College Conservatory, was an out- 
standing event of the season for south- 
eastern Iowa, and drew capacity audi- 
ences at both afternoon and evening pro- 
ductions. The chorus of 150 scored one 
of the most artistic triumphs in the his- 
tory of the organization. The soloists, 
with the exception of Frank H. Roberts, 
tenor, were all drawn from college 
forces. At the evening performance 
the Oratorio Society presented Dr. 
Abernathy with a gold watch, as a 
token of appreciation of his work. The 
society will present “The Creation” in 
the spring. 





Easton Composer’s Cantata Is Sung 


EASTON, PA., Dec. 24.—At the Christ- 
mas service of the First Methodist 
Church, the cantata, “The Incarnation,” 
by George B. Nevin, Easton composer, 
was sung. M. H. 
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When Artifice Itself Becomes Art 





London Writer Sees Its Beauty and 


Justification in 


Modern Awakening 





NCIENTS have been having their 

day on this side of the water, and 
any New Yorker who might have been 
under the delusion that comic opera knew 
no real comedy till his own era can eas- 
ily have his mind changed for him by a 
visit to any of the performances of the 
Comédie Francaise company that is now 
doing such excellent work at the Jolson 
Theater, or by looking in on Winthrop 
Ames’s Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. A 
few seasons ago he might have learned 
the same thing from Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart when the Metropolitan Opera 
Company produced that delightful “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” for the first time in this 
country. 

Over in England they seem to be com- 
ing to the same realization. In fact, it 
is a performance of this same “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” that sets Eric Blom off on 
this train of thought in the London Mu- 
sical News and Herald: 

“The success of the charming produc- 
tion of ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ at Bristol, which 
clearly gave prodigious joy to all pres- 
ent, whether they had previously known 
or cared anything about Mozart or not, 
may be confidently accepted as a symp- 
tom that England is now ready for an 
established Comic Opera theater. 


First Choice 


“It would be necessary to make the in- 
itial choice with an immense amount of 
care, for the public would want to make 
up its mind at once whether it liked the 
venture or not. The only safe course at 
first would be to confine oneself to 
works which still linger vaguely in some 
people’s memory — Edward German’s 
‘Princess of Kensington,’ for instance, or 
Auber’s ‘Fra Diavolo,’ one of Rossini’s 
comic operas or one of Offenbach’s or 
Johann Strauss’ delicious flippancies. La- 
ter on, once the public had learned to 
trust the management, bolder experi- 
ments could be more safely made. Some- 
one with enough good sense to keep a 
finger on the public pulse and enough 
taste to know a work with life left in it 
from one that is dead, would have to 
wade through innumerable scores and 
libretti and to sift out the operas likely 
to appeal. He would have to read, let us 
say, all the comic operas by Gluck, in 
order, perhaps, to discover one or two 
that contain unsuspected treasures; he 
would have to see what little master- 
pieces of frivolous mirth may lurk among 
the works of Grétry, Monsigny, Philidor. 
and Dalayrac; his business would be to 
reconsider such composers as Balfe, and 
Boieldieu and Lortzing; also, he would 
have to bear in mind the question of find- 
ing adaptable writers to provide new 
libretti for scores whose vitality is kept 
dormant by a dead book; and lastly he 
would occasionally have to prove his skill 
in the art of compiling a pasticcio from 
a number of works by one or several 
composers. 

“Mr. Nigel Playfair has already shown 
that Arne and Dibdin can still give joy, 
if their little operas are attractively 
staged and intelligently produced; but 
even he could not have reanimated these 
composers safely had it not been for 
the triumphant precedent of ‘The Beg- 
gar’s Opera.’ The Bristol production of 
“Cosi Fan Tutte’ is, I am convinced, just 
another lucky throw of this sort, and it 
will be a thousand pities if it is not used 
as an attempt to set our longed-for Lon- 
don Comic Opera going. 


Beauty of Artifice 


“What convinces me that the time has 
come for the opening of a London Comic 
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Opera at long last is the indication of a 
growing awareness among modern audi- 
ences of the justification and even the 
beauty, of artifice in art. ‘Cosi Fan 
Fan Tutte,’ as Mr. Edward J. Dent 
rightly points out in his note in the Bris- 
tol program, was neglected during the 
nineteenth century because the libretto 
was taken seriously and because it was 
therefore inevitaple though rather un- 
palatable. This was especially the case 
in Germany, where opera guide-books 
referred to this debility without a twinge 
of humor. The work was as impossible 
in a theater, unless listened to with a 
sort of crusty antiquarian appreciation, 
in the same way that a comedy of Con- 
greve’s was impossible in what a print- 
er’s devil once described as ‘Queen Vic- 
toria sampler days.’ But we have seen 
lately (and again it is mainly Mr. Play- 
fair’s merit to have made us see it) that 
Congreve is acceptable to modern and 
by no means selected audiences, not be- 
cause society today is less morally osten- 
tatious, not even because it is less prud- 
ish, but simply because it has learned to 
discard the romantically sentimental and 
yet unimaginatively literal attitude to- 
ward Art which characterized the past 
century, when all the implications of a 
work that had nothing to do with its 
value purely as Art were regarded as of 
primary importance. 

“The nineteenth century hardly ap- 
preciated how little it matters whether 
art has an uplifting message, apart from 
the most elevating of all, that of being 
pure art. It took offense at two such 
flagrant pieces of feminine fickleness as 
Fiordiligi and Dorabella because it de- 
manded that anything presented by an 
artist should have a moral conveyed 
either positively by a good example or 
negatively by a warning. ‘Don Giovanni’ 
could only be tolerated as a morality 
play, where vice was duly punished ac- 
cording to its deserts, and ‘Cosi Fan 
Tutte,’ with its philosophical tolerance to 
human frailty, not at all. 


“Our attitude today is quite different. 
We can again judge a picture as a more 
or less good work of art quite regardless 
of the story it tells us, and we can enjoy 
an opera simply for the intrinsic worth 
of its music or whatsoever other purely 
artistic pleasure it may yield. We are at 
once less sentimental and less realistic- 
ally minded. Perhaps we are uncon- 
sciously more philosophical, too, instinc- 
tively aware that, things not being what 
they seem in life, they may be what they 
like in art, where their ultimate truth 
depends not on veracity according to 
everyday human existence, but on an 
ideal conformity to higher and quite dif- 
ferent principles. 


“Let us no longer be contemptuous of 
artifice. It is often simply another name 
for Art. Were it not so, we should have 
to drop not only opera, but Restoration 
comedy and Sheridan and Oscar Wilde, 
in fact, any art that has beauty and dis- 
tinctiveness of manner. The public, I 
am sure, does not want to do without 
these things. 


“Quite recently a so-called light opera 
by Poldini failed in London simply be- 
cause it was not light, that is not arti- 
ficial, enough. The composer tried to be 
consistent by setting the whole thing to 
music from beginning to end and natural 
by discarding the set forms of song and 
concerted pieces as far as possible. The 
result was that the piece was merely 
tedious, inflated, and hopelessly prosy. 
Even the eternal stereotype of musical! 
comedy would have been better; in fact, 
this time-worn mold could still be filled 
with palatable matter if only a composer 
of genius could be induced to use it and 
thus cultivate popular taste by beginning 
at the wrong end.” 





Strauss Conducts “Tristan™ in 
Holland 


AMSTERDAM, Dec. 18.—The Wagner 
Society had a noted guest conductor in 
Richard Strauss for its two perform- 
ances of “Tristan und Isolde” re 
cently. The company was mainly of 
noted visiting artists, including Ger- 
trud Kappel, from Munich, as Isolde 
and Jacques Orlus as Tristan. The stage 
was directed by Franz Hérth from the 
Berlin State Opera. 





Italy Fails to Find Prize Opera 


ARIS, Dec. 15.—The contest for 

a prize opera conducted by the 
Italian Government has resulted in 
a withholding of the award, ac- 
cording to a dispatch to the Comoe- 
dia from Rome. A committee of 
noted composers, chosen to act as 
judges, has announced its decision. 
It is unanimously in the negative, 
the report states. The jury was 
composed of Pietro Mascagni, Um- 
berto Giordano, Andrea Cilea, the 
Baron Franchetti and Franco Al- 
fano. The commission, in a report 
published in an official bulletin by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, 
outlined its position at length. No 
work submitted was deemed 
worthy. The award offered was 
100,000 lire, four-fifths of which 
was to go to the opera theater 
which should produce the work. 
The remaining 20,000 lire were to 
be divided between the composer 
and the librettist. 
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PRO-ARTE QUARTET TAKES 
MODERNISM TO KANSANS 





Gruenberg and Debussy Figure on Pro- 
gram—De Reszkés, Kurenko and 
Ukrainian Chorus Lend Variety 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24. — The 
Pro Musica organization, continuing 
last season’s plans of introducing mod- 
ern music through a series of concerts, 
gave the first of these in the Muehlebach 
Hotel ballroom recently. The Pro-Arte 
Quartet was presented in a program 
that opened with the Haydn Quartet. 
Op. 71. Then followed Louis Gruenberg’s 
“Four Indiscretions”—the first particu- 
larly qualifying under the title. Distor- 
tion and cacaphony, rhythmically bound, 
characterize the Gruenberg offerings, 
with the possible exception of the Lento 
sostenuto, which impressed with its sin- 
cerity and inspiration. Debussy at his 
best was heard in his G Minor Quartet, 
the performance of which reassured the 
auditors of the sterling merits of the en- 
semble. Mrs. George Forsee, president 
of Pro Musica, presided. 

The Ivanhoe Amusement Company 
presented the De Reszké Singers and 
Will Rogers in Ivanhoe Auditorium. The 
audience attested their approval fre- 
qently through the evening. 

Maria Kurenko was recently intro- 
duced to the Fritschy Tuesday afternoon 
audience in the Shubert Theater. The 
singer, endowed with a finely developed 
interpretive gift and with a generally 
pleasing lyric voice, gave an interesting 
and diversified program. Robert Mac- 
donald, accompanist, was heard to ad- 
vantage in a piano solo, which opened 
the program. 

Max Pollikoff, violinist, who is assist- 
ing artist with the Ukrainian Chorus, 
was heard in a private recital recently. 
Musicianly attributes of superlative de- 
gree impressed his auditors, and a well- 
rounded technical equipment was applied 
to performances of works by Chopin, 
Corelli, Schubert-Kreisler, Sarasate, 
Pollikoff and Bach. Mayme Oppenstein, 
pianist, was heard in numbers of Saint- 
Saéns and Levitzki. She was warmly 
received. Mr. Pollikoff played unaccom- 
panied. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Schreker Composing New Opera 


BERLIN, Dec. 15.—Franz Schreker is 
at work on a new opera, “Christopho- 
rus.” It is to consist of a prologue, 
three acts and an epilogue. The score 
is complete up to the end of the second 
act. The work is to be, needless to say, 
modern in style, the action laid in the 
present day, and the instrumentation, 


BEETHOVEN HONORED 
BY OMAHA SYMPHONY 


Apollo Club Chorus Gives 
Concert with Marked 
Success 


By Margaret Graham Ames 
OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 24.—The Omah: 
Symphony gave its second concert of 
the season in the City Auditorium. San. 
dor Harmati, conductor, presented Bee. 
thoven’s Symphony No. 8 in commemo 
ration of the death of the composer 10( 


years ago. The program follows: 
ll tS eee Beethoven 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’”’...... Dukas 
“In a Withered Garden”........ Schanek 


“Caucasian” Sketches. .Ippolotoff-Ivanoff 


The concert was a great success and 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Apollo Club Chorus, Frank Van 
Gundy, conductor, gave its first concert 
of the season recently in the Technical 
High School Auditorium. This was the 
most pretentious concert ever given by 
the Apollo Club, and added laurels to its 
record. Mr. Van Gundy brought out 
beautiful effects. The chorus gave an 
excellent account of itself singing with 
splendid intonation and rhythmic verve. 
Several numbers were given a capella, 
and the diction throughout was excellent 

The chorus contributed “Christ Is 
Born of Maiden Fair,” an ancient carol; 
“With Drooping Wings Ye Cupids 
Come,” by Purcell; “Auburn,” by 
Gretchaninoff; “Glorious Forever,” by 
Rachmaninoff, and songs by Bantock, 
Bortniansky-Dana, Max Bruch, and the 
Finale from “The Gondoliers.” 

Esther Dale, soprano soloist, proved 
an excellent artist. She stirred the au- 
dience, and her singing was a joy to all. 
She gave three groups, consisting of 
songs by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, 
Besly, Carpenter and Cadman, and an 
English folk-song, “The Wraggle Tag- 
gle Gypsies.” Miss Dale also sang in- 
cidental solos in “The Ballad of the 
Golden Sun,” by William Lester. She 
was ably accompanied by Lillian Jack- 
son. 

Raymond Bowers and Frank Allen 
were heard in solos in other composi- 
tions. 


CONCERTS IN WINNIPEG 





Local Musicians and William Heughan 
Give Programs of Interest 


WINNIPEG, Dec. 27.—A large and 
enthusiastic audience heard the United 
Scottish Choir, under the direction of 
Peter Logan, in Young Church. The 
program consisted mostly of Scottish 
songs. Assisting artists were Mrs. J. 


M. Rice, soprano, and James Wright, 
violinist. Nellie Malcolm was the ac- 
companist. 

The annual presentation of Christ- 
mas music under the auspices of the 
Women’s Musical Club was given this 
season by the ladies’ choir of the club. 
Burton L. Kurth conducted, and Arthur 
E. Egerton was the organist. The place 
was Holy Trinity Church. 

Music lovers again had the pleasur: 
of hearing William Heughan, Scottish 
actor-singer, in three performances 
given in Central Church. Each evening 
Mr. Heughan thoroughly delighted his 
audience with excellent interpretations 
of Scottish ballads. Gladys Sayer 
proved a pianist and accompanist of 
exceptional ability. 

MARY MONCRIEFF. 
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Schubert: a Neglected Stage Genrus 





[Continued from page 10] 


Vogl, tenor of the Vienna Opera, was 
not sufficient to secure the work an open- 
ing. Years later Liszt gave it a hearing 
at Weimar. 


A Waiter-Impresario 


In 1822, the colorful Domenico Bar- 
baja, at one time waiter and circus man- 
ager, and one of the most popular im- 
presarios of his day, was in control of 
both Vienna’s opera houses. His un- 
swerving support of Rossini and the 
Italian school did not alone assure the 
immediate return of Schubert’s manu- 
script, but it lessened his chances of 
ever securing a fair trial there. 

The next year, which marked the com- 
position of the “Schéne Mullerin” song 
cycle, brought forth three operas. “Die 
Verschworenen” (“The Conspirators”), 
sometimes known as “Der Hiausliche 
Krieg,” remained unproduced until some 
thirty years after Schubert’s death 
(1861), when it was brought out by the 
Friends of Music in Vienna and has 
since been revived. “Rosamunde” en- 
joyed but two performances at the 
Theater-an-der-Wein. 


The third, “Fierrabras,” a heroic-ro- 
mantic opera in three acts, occasioned 
Schubert one of the greatest disappoint- 
ments of his life. At last he had been 
commissioned by Barbaja to write a 
score. Rejoicing that he had finally suc- 
ceeded in breaking the opening wedge in 
the tightly closed circle of public favor, 
he set to work with a will. The first 
act, which covers three hundred pages 
of closely written manuscript paper, was 
completed between May 25 and 31. The 
second act was finished by June 5. The 
entire opera, numbering more than a 
thousand manuscript sheets, and more 
than 537 pages in the subsequently pub- 
lished edition, was ready for Barbaja’s 
hands by Oct. 2. And there the story 
ends. . 

In spite of the pledge of production 
carried by a commission, the opera was 
never staged. It was returned to Schu- 
bert, during the winter of 1824, with a 
brief criticism of the libretto and no 
word at all about the score. 


Rejection Affected Health 


This shameful treatment caused Schu- 
bert the greatest and gloomiest melan- 
choly his naturally cheerful disposition 
had ever had to contend with. The pre- 
vious year’s illness (many of the Miil- 
lerin songs were written from a _ hos- 
pital bed), the summer’s hard work, and 
the habitual scantiness of his mode of 
life were beginning to tell upon him. 
This disastrous blow, falling at the time 
it did, capped the climax. The genial 
Schubert was reduced to a state of weak- 
ness from which he never completely re- 
covered. Commenting upon his disap- 
pointment in a letter, he writes that each 
night when he went to sleep he hoped 
never again to awaken, and applies to 
himself: 


‘**Meine Ruh’ ist hin, mein Herz ist schwer, 
Ich finde sie nimmer und nimmer mehr.” 


Schubert never wrote another opera. 
The next record of any dramatic work is 
the sketch for the unfinished “Graf von 
Gleichen” (Bauernfeld’s Libretto) that 
he planned in 1827, when his health was 
fast failing, and the noises in his ears 
and rushes of blood to his head were be- 
coming more and more aggravated. 
There is no doubt that he wished to 
continue this form of composition. After 
the completion of the “Winterreise” 
cycle, 1827-28, we find him writing to a 
friend that he wished to compose no 
more leider, but to devote himself en- 
tirely to symphony and opera. 

This desire, like so many others, was 
to remain unfulfilled. The operas were 
left incompleted, and the last work from 
his pen was “Die Taubenpost,” from the 
“Schwanengesang” cycle. On the sick- 
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bed that became his deathbed, he looked 
forward to regaining strength enough 
to complete the setting for the Bauern- 
feld libretto; and one of his last wishes 
was for a truly good book, upon which 
he might set to work “as soon as he got 
better.” 

Of Schubert’s stage music, only that 
to “Rosamunde” is popular today. Only 
three works produced during his life- 
time; four—including the recent “Fier- 
rabras” premiére—staged at intervals 
since his death, usually in commemora- 
tion of some Schubert memorial celebra- 
tion—such is the record of a great melo- 
dist’s failures. Eleven manuscripts of 
the master of melody still remain un- 
known. 


Operettas and Fragments 

In addition to those works previously 
mentioned, the stage scores include also 
these operettas: “Der Vierjahrige Pos- 
ten” (“The Four-Years’ Soldier Ap- 
pointee”), in one act; “Fernando,” in 
one act, and “Die beiden Freunde von 
Salamanka” (“The Two Friends of 
Salamanca”), in two acts. 

Besides, there were sketches or frag- 
ments of some six works, among them 
“Claudine of Villa Bella,” “The Knight 
of the Looking Glass,” “Die Biirgschaft,” 
some pieces interpolated into Herold’s 
“Das Zaubergléckchen,” “Adrast” and 
“Der Minnesanger,” which has _ been 
completely lost. According to Bauern- 
feld, the composer made an instrumental 
sketch for an opera, “Der Graf von Glei- 
chen.” 

Other opera texts which Schubert had 
intentions of setting to music were “Die 
Salzbergwerke,” text by Graf Maylath: 
“Die Legenede von Unsterberg” and 
“Der Graf von Glenvallen,” a libretto for 
the latter having been found among his 
papers. 


What Anniversaries Do; 


LONDON, Dec. 15.—What is accom- 
plished by anniversary celebrations, and 
how these events may best be observed, 
is discussed by Sidney Grew in a recent 
number of the British Musician. Speak- 
ing of the centenary of Beethoven’s 
death, Mr. Grew says: 

“On the twenty-sixth of next March 
will be celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of Beethoven’s death. Many 
articles, essays and paragraphs will be 
produced, and for a few weeks Bee- 
thoven will be a topical subject. 
_“These anniversary discussions do a 
little good. They fix a name in the minds 
of people in general, giving it a touch 
of actuality. But they are in all deep 
respects insubstantial, like the news of 
the day, and they fade, sometimes leav- 
ing not a rack behind. 


























EONID KREUTZER, Russian 
pianist, makes his American 

début in New York on Jan. 1, 
playing Beethoven’s Third Con- 
| certo with the New York Philhar- 
monic, under Willem Mengelberg. 
Mr. Kreutzer has a big reputation 

in Europe as a musician of great 
mental and spiritual qualities. He 
was born in Petrograd and re 
ceived his musical education there. 
He won the celebrated Rubinstein 
Prize in Paris in 1905, and each 
year thereafter brought him in- 
creasing reputation. He has of late 
years divided his time between 
composing and concertizing, and 
has played under al! the great 
conductors from Artur Nikisch to 

| Mengelberg. Among his works is 
| an opera, “The Portrait of Dorian 
Oscar Wilde’s 


Gray,” based on 


story. 


How to Celebrate Them 


“The better way-to celebrate such a 
centenary is to keep the subject in mind 
for some months beforehand, and one 
by one to study its more vital elements, 
so that when the anniversary arrives we 
can make it a true celebration by medi- 
tating on it with the wisdom that comes 
of adequate knowledge. Then when it 
passes, it leaves us permanently en- 
riched with a living understanding of 
what the event or the man and his work 
stand for today. 

“This is the most important centenary 
of a composer’s death which so far has 
come into the line of European music. 
What the causes are that force it to 
have so special a significance, are first 
Beethoven’s personality and the nature 
of his music, and secondly, the present 
state of the art, in particular the state 
of the art among the great music-loving 
public in general.” 





COAST HAS GOOD LIST 


San Francisco Presented with Bori and 
Spalding Recitals in One Week 

SAN FRANcisco, Dec. 24.—The Elwyn 
Bureau had a busy week recently, pre- 
senting Lucrezia Bori and Albert Spald- 
ing just four days apart. 

Miss Bori had not sung here previous- 
ty. Her program opened in English 
and closed in Italian, and in betwéen 
there were French and Spanish songs. 
Operatic excerpts from “Louise,” “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “Carmen” re- 
vealed Miss Bori at her best, and her 
Spanish folk-songs were inimitably sung. 
Glazounoff’s “La Primavera d’or” was 
one of the program gems, as was Ravel’s 
“La Flute Enchantée.” Other unhack- 


neyed numbers were by Scarlatti, Schu- 
bert, Bruneau, Chabrier, Serrano, Arne, 
Weaver and La Forge. Many encores 
were added at the insistent demand of 
the charmed auditors. Even the dark- 
ening of the auditorium failed to dis- 
burse the applauding crowd, and they 
won another extra number. 

Albert Spalding played with no less 
success Sunday afternoon, Dec. 12, also 
in the Civic Auditorium. His most 
beautiful tone and best playing were 
heard in his opening number, a Bach 
Lento. Saint-Saéns’ Concerto, the Tar- 
tini Concerto in A, short numbers by 
Burleigh (whose “Fairy Sailing” was 
repeated), Wieniawski, Chopin, Schu- 


bert, Sarasate, and Frescobaldi, with a 
generous number of encores, won Mr. 
Spalding much acclaim. André Benoist 
was the faultless accompanist. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 





Foch to Return to U. S., Following 
Resignation of Vienna Post 


Dirk Foch, who several years ago con- 
ducted the City Symphony of New York, 
since disbanded, has resigned his post 
as conductor of the Konzertverein Or- 
chestra in Vienna. According to a dis- 
patch from that city to the Paris Herald, 
Mr. Foch will leave soon for the United 
States, where he will direct a series of 
concerts in various cities. It is reported 
that he will marry the daughter of 
a wealthy industrialist, who will ac- 
company him to America. 


PITTSBURGH HEARS 
SOKOLOFF’S FORCES 


Three Events Include One for 
Children—Chaliapin 
Sings 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 
PITTSBURGH, Dec. 24.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, gave 
a series of concerts in Syria Mosque, 
under the auspices of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association, on Dec. 10 and 
11. A children’s concert was presented 
on Friday afternoon and was enjoyed 


by many hundreds of little ones. The 
Cleveland Orchestra has shown great 
improvement and is constantly growing, 
having reached a point where excellence 
is accepted as standard. The Friday 
evening program was as follows: 


Overture, “Celebration”...... Glazounoff 
Symphony No. 3 (unfinished)...Borodin 
“Veet Ber cccudecnesta at Schellin 


“Caucasian” Sketches. .Ippolitoff-Ivano 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, from 
“Gétterdimmerung” ......... Wagner 

Rhapsody, “Hspana”....cccsees Chabrier 

The somewhat novel Glazounoff and 
Borodin numbers were heartily wel- 
comed, but the thrill of the evening 
came with the Schelling work, which 
profoundly affected the audience and 
caused a spontaneous outburst of appro- 
bation. The Chabrier rhapsody, too, re- 
ceived a highly colored performance. 

Saturday afternoon the following pro- 
gram was heard: 

Overture, “Carnival’’......e..e0% Dvorak 


Nocturne and Scherzo, from “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’. .Mendelssohn 


Tone Poem, “Don Juan”........ Strauss 
Symphony in B Fiat.......... Chausson 
Capriccio Espagnol... .Rimsky-Korsakoff 


The Chausson symphony made an ap- 
peal that was felt throughout the house, 
and its lovely passages and intricacies 
brought relief from a surfeit of more 
familiar works The Mendelssohn music 
was sprightly played, and “Don Juan” 
was brilliant. 

Feodor Chaliapin brought his opera 
company to Syria Mosque on Dec. 3, un- 
der May Beegle’s management. The 
great bass assumed the roéle of Don 
Basilio in “The Barber of Seville” and 
the opera had a worthy performance be- 
fore a large audience. Mr. Chaliapin, 
as usual, held his hearers spellbound, 
and the rest of the cast was able. Elvira 
de Hidalgo sang the part of Rosina and 
Giorgio Durando that of Figaro. Eugene 
Plotnikoff was the conductor and ac- 
quitted himself well. 

The Art Society recently presented 
Jeanette Vreeland, soprano, and George 
Meader, tenor, in Carnegie Music Hall, 
in a program sung as beautifully as any 
heard here in a long time. Both singers 
were very artistic in everything they 
undertook, and the audience responded 
with acclaim. The program contained 
works of many schools, but all types of 
music received the same meticulous 
treatment and attention. The recital 
was enhanced by the fine work of Elmer 
Zoller at the piano. 





Montclair Orchestra Stimulates Activity 
in Oranges 


ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 24.—The program 
given on Dec. 14 by the Montclair Or- 
chestra, under Philip James, was re- 
peated on Dec. 17 in the Orange High 
School Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Symphony Society of the Or- 
anges and Maplewood. Louis Graveure 
was the soloist. A bulletin issued by the 
new organization announces that this 
season’s series will consist of three con- 
certs. Credit is given to the work of the 
Montclair Orchestra for furnishing the 
stimulus which prompted organization 
of a similar body in the Oranges. a 

? P. G. 
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Strauss’ Terk to Vicia: Cea Marks End 
of Old Conflict and Presages Brilhant New Era 


Happy Ceremonies Attend Re-entry of Noted Composer on Baton Duties as Guest in His 
“Elektra”—Rainer Simons Rejoins Volksoper as Stage Director — Foch Resigns Posts 
at State Hochschule and Konzertverein and is Succeeded by Heger and Reichwein — 
Furtwangler Leads Bach “Passion”—Novelties by Honegger and Stravinsky Given 
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IENNA, Dec. 10.—A great event has 

come to pass at the Vienna Opera. 
Richard Strauss, who in November, 1924 
—that is, more than two years ago— 
parted company with it in dissatisfac- 
tion, has now made his return to the 
institution so much beloved by him. 

Strauss was selected, together with 
Franz Schalk, by the Baron Andrian, 
the last theatrical intendant of the 
Austrian monarchy, to lead the Vienna 
Opera—then still known as the Court 


Opera. This appointment was carried 
out by the Austrian Republic. Schalk 
alone was in charge during the worst 
times just after the revolution, in the 
years 1918-19. 

In 1920 Strauss was engaged for the 
first time. From this time forth he 
carried on with great zeal the directoral 
affairs, opposite Schalk, and spared no 
effort as too paltry and unworthy of a 
world-famed composer. And he had, 
especially as conductor of his own works, 
a great reception. 

Not quite so happy was the collabo- 
ration of the two directors in common. 
In itself, the work with Franz Schalk 
was not light. On the other hand, there 
was demonstrated the fact that one can- 
not fasten with administrative fetters 
an artist so productive, and so much 
in demand for guest tours and other 
projects, as Strauss. 

On top of this, there began to throng 
the bureaucrats, who under the Republic 
became more dictatorial than under the 
Empire. The signs of all these things 
were not only restrictions on all sides, 
the abandonment especially of new 
works in the répertoire, and endless 
slowness of work at the Opera, but also 
new conflicts of a personal nature. And 
after one of these Strauss took his leave 
and declared that he would never again 
set foot in the house while it was under 
the direction of Schalk. 


Old Wound Healed 


Happily the diplomacy of the new 
general intendant, Schneiderhan, suc- 
ceeded in mollifying the wrath of the 
master. Franz Schalk conducted him- 
self in the most knightly fashion, and 


























Dirk Foch, Former Conductor of the N. Y. 
City Symphony, Who Recently Resigned 
His Konzertverein Post in Vienna 


the Austrian Republic brought an offer- 
ing, too, in that it turned over the owner- 
ship of the ground it had leased a few 
ears ago to the composer on which to 
uild his house. In return Strauss 
bound himself to conduct a series of per- 
formances this season, beginning on Dec. 
1, and recently the first of these, 
“Elektra,” was given. 

Schalk himself led the composer, who 
is much honored by him, to the first 
rehearsal. The orchestra received 
Strauss in festive style, and on the eve- 
ning itself the public prepared for him 
moisy ovations. He conducted in in- 
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imitable manner a quite good perform- 
ance, in which Gertrud Kappel sang the 
part of Elektra for the first time. Claire 
Born was the Chrysothemis; and Maria 
Olszewska, the Klytemnestra. Elektra 
and Klytemnestra had to contend against 
notable memories—the impressions made 
by Marie Gutheil-Schoder and Anna 
Bahr-Mildenburg. It was an honor to 
the young singers that they stood this 
test. 

Strauss will conduct his “Intermezzo” 


Gottfried Kassowitz. He led a produc- 
tion of “Oberon” in concert form in one 
of the city’s halls, giving it in the ex- 
cellent arrangement of Gustav Mahler. 
This work had not been performed in 
years in Vienna. 

In the concert world there has been 
in recent days a noteworthy change. 
The Dutch conductor, Dirk Foch, who is 
also known in America, has resigned his 
post in Vienna, after conflicts that have 
lasted a long time, though they were 
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The Konzerthaus in Vienna 


in the beginning of January. As a re- 
sult of the feud, he had never before 
arranged for the production of this 
opera in Vienna. 

Concerning the State Opera it is also 
important to note that Margit Angerer, 
who made so great an impression in the 
“La Forza del Destino,” was immediate- 
ly engaged for this theater. 


New Baton Appointments 


Until now there has been no talk of 
new operas at the second house of 
Vienna, the Volksoper. Rainer Simons, 
at one time director of this institution, 
has rejoined it as stage director. 

A very noteworthy Weber celebration 
was arranged by a young conductor. 


unmarked. He has accepted engage- 
ments in England and in America. 
Foch was State teacher of the conduc- 
tor’s class at the Hochschule fiir Musik 
and regular conductor of the Konzert- 
verein programs. His successor at the 
Hochschule is the conductor of the 
Opera, Robert Heger. In the Konzert- 
verein, the successor is Leopold Reich- 
wein, who until now has conducted the 
concerts of the Society of Friends of 
Music, in association with Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. Who will take the place 
of Reichwein in the latter post is still 
a question. 

To return to Dirk Foch—it must be 
said that he exerted himself in ex- 
emplary style to produce new works 





Pavlowa Opens Gala Series in Berlin; 
“Elektra” Reproduced at State Oper: 
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ERLIN, Dec. 15—The return of Anna 

Pavlowa in a season of ballet at the 
Theater des Westens has been a recent 
feature of local artistic life. The noted 
dancer, who with her company recently 
concluded a season in South Africa and 
Australia, was welcomed back very 
heartily in programs that included 
“Fairy Doll,” “Chopiniana,” “The Dying 
Swan” and others of her répertoire. 
Laurent Novikoff is her dancing part- 
ner. The orchestra was conducted by 
Lucien Wurmser. 

Strauss’ “Elektra” has been restored 
to the State Opera lists. This gigantic 
and difficult music-drama is never al- 
lowed to languish long at this institu- 
tion. Though the performances are 
relatively few, they are religiously car- 
ried through. A new heroine was pres- 
ent this time in Barbara Kemp, who 
since the departure of her husband, Max 
von Schillings, from the directorship is 
heard with relative infrequency. Her 
dramatic conception won considerable 
praise, though the final scene lacked in 





intensity. The cast included also Géta 
Ljungberg, a new Scandinavian soprano, 
as the Sister; Margarete Ober as Kly- 
temnestra and Herbert Janssen as 
Orestes. The conducting under Erich 
Kleiber was in the main impressive, the 
orchestra laboring with specially fine 
effect. The scenic production of Karl 
Holy was capable. 

At the Municipal Opera, a new guest 
soprano, Margarethe Heyne-Franke, 
sang the title réle in “Aida” with un- 
usual success, her tones carrying well 
above the orchestra and being particu- 
larly pleasing in piano passages. Carl 
Oehmann was the Radames. 

The Philharmonic gave a concert, un- 
der Wilhelm Furtwingler, for the pen- 
sion fund. It showed this leader as 
growing in his conception of Beethoven 
works. 

Myra Mortimer, an American mezzo, 
gave another recital, showing much 
taste and warmth of voice. She included 
Schubert lieder and American songs on 
her list. Coenraad V. Bos was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 


here, not always to the pleasure of the 
conservative management with which he 
had to labor. Though his performances 
had not invariably distinguished power, 
they were always carried out with great 
earnestness and a high feeling for 
values. One will not see Foch depart 
without regret and will wish him every 
good in his further plans. 


Concert Events 


Furtwaingler conducted here very 
beautifully the “St. Matthew” Passion. 
He will give this season in Vienna only 
one other concert. 

Maria Ivogiin, Jascha Heifetz, Erika 
Morini and Juan Manén have lately 
appeared in Vienna as guests, and 
gathered great audiences of admirers 
about them. 

The singer of the Vienna Opera, 
Alfred Jerger, who began his career as 
a conductor, recently gave a song eve- 
ning, in which he was his own accom- 


panist. Jerger, an especially intelligent 
singer, in this event made an especial 
impression. 


One heard recently, apart from sev- 
eral novelties given by the local branch 
of the International Society for New 
Music, (three songs by Korngold among 
which had an especially warm recep- 
tion) Vienna premiéres of compositions 
by Honegger and Stravinsky. Of Hon- 
egger one heard “King David,” under 
the leadership of Paul von Klenau, a 
generally quite good performance. If 
it had been of first excellence, the work 
would surely have made the same strong 
impression here as_ elsewhere. Of 
Stravinsky, the Octuor for wind instru- 
ments was given a very well-rounded 
performance under the conductor, Dr. 
Ernst Bachrich. 

In this concert the soloist was Jella 
von Braun-Fernwald, who sang works 
of Korngold, and over the Vienna radio 
others of Schénberg, so noteworthily 
and with such a beautiful contralto 
voice, that one can prophesy for her an 
important career. 

Dr. PAUL STEFAN. 


Moscow Opera Opens: 
Violin Arts Displayed 


LUNE 
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Reports from Russia tell of the open- 
ing of the Moscow Opera season with 
considerable success, states Le Ménes- 
trel. Among the works promised for 
this season are “The Red Doll” by 
Rheinhold Gliére, “Jean the Soldier” by 
Klementius Korchmareff, and Proko- 
fieff’s ‘“‘The Love for Three Oranges.” 
The scheduled revivals are “Boris God- 
ounoff” and “The Marriage of Figaro.” 
“Kitesh,” the opera by Rimsky-Korsak- 
off, has been conducted at the Moscow 
State Opera by Vasa Suk. 

The State Institute of Musical Science 
has opened an exposition of string in- 
struments by contemporary Russian 
makers. More than seventy instruments 
are on display, and the confidence of the 
Soviet Government in its ability to re- 
gain the secrets of the old violin makers 
is found in a placard which proclaims 
them the equal of the products of 
Cremona! 

In Odessa the new ballet of Vassi- 
lenko, “Joseph the Splendid,” has been 
given with success. In this city the re- 
cently organized Stradivarius Quartet 
has lately given local premiéres of 
Casella’s String Quartet and Milhaud’s 
Sixth Quartet. 





Berne Hears “The Golem” by 


d’Albert 


BERNE, Dec. 12—The first performance 
outside Germany of Eugen d’Albert’s 
new opera, “The Golem,” was given in 
the City Theater here recently, follow- 
ing its recent Frankfort premiére. The 
revised legend, by Ferdinand Lion, 
makes the focal point of the action con- 
sist of a romance between the gigantic 
Golem, a mechanical figure turned to 
life, and the Rabbi’s daughter. She 
dies, like Isolde, in a mystic transport 
when he again becomes lifeless. The 
work had a cordial reception, as did the 
composer, who was present. The work 
was ably conducted by Herbert. 
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Abbé States Chopin Was of 
French Parentage 


NSIDERABLE comment has 
been roused by the publication 
of a new theory that Chopin was 
in reality of French parentage, 
states a copyright dispatch from 
Paris to the New York Times. 





This statement is made by the 
Abbé Evrard, a parish priest of 
Lorraine, in an article published 
in Le Pays Lorrain. Chopin’s 
father emigrated from that prov- 
ince to Poland shortly before the 
French Revolution, but until now 
the place of his birth was un- 
known, according to the Abbé. He 
advances a claim that Nicholas 
Chopin was born in 1770 in Ma- 
rainville, near Charmes sur Mo- 
selle. The composer’s grandfather, 
he asserts, was a blacksmith 








named Francois Chopin and his 
grandmother was Marguerite De- 
flin before her marriage. The 
name of Chopin has disappeared 
in Lorraine, but relatives named 
Remy are farmers near Marain- 
ville. The priest believes he has 
located the house in which the mu- 
sician’s father was born in that 
town. 


Costanzi Theater Books 
Diva from United States 





Mary Fabian, Photographed on a Visit to 
Rosa Raisa’s Villa in Verona 





Rome, Dec. 15.—Mary Fabian, Ameri- 

can soprano, who was heard with the 
Chicago Opera several seasons ago, has 
been engaged for the Costanzi Opera 
Company in this city. The performances 
of that organization are being given in 
the Argentine Theater, while the Cos- 
tanzi is being rebuilt as a theater of the 
State. 
_ Miss Fabian will be singled out for an 
important réle, making her début as Liu 
in Puccini’s “Turandot.” After this, 
her contract calls for appearances as 
Gretel in “Hansel and Gretel,” Manon 
in Puccini’s opera, and as Elsa in “Lo- 
hengrin.” 

As the only American singer engaged 
by the Costanzi Company,'the artist has 
the advantage of belonging to the per- 
sonnel of what is planned as a leading 
theater in Italy. Benito Mussolini, as 
previously reported, has taken the Cos- 
tanzi under his supervision and intends 
to make the house one of the glories of 
his brilliant projected revival of an “Im- 
perial Rome.” 





Tudor Davies Created Tenor Réle in 
Premiére of “Leper’s Flute” 


In a review of Ernest Bryson’s opera, 
“The Leper’s Flute,” which had its 
premiére some time ago in Glasgow, the 
names of several artists were trans- 
posed. Tudor Davies, and not Dennis 
Noble, created the tenor role of Cornelis, 
the chief character in the lyric tragedy. 
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for Orchestra Are Features in Paris 


Robert Denzler, of Zurich Opera, Introduces Suite by Andreae 
—Philippe Gaubert Leads His Ballades After Paul Fort 
Poems—d’Indy Wields Baton for First Hearing of His 
“Mediterranean” Diptych—Pianists and Vocalists Among 
Recital-Givers 
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ARIS, Dec. 

ushered in with a concert given by 
the Orchestre Philharmonique de Paris 
under the direction of Robert F. Denzler, 
director general of music and chef d’or- 
chestre of the Opera of Zurich. Soloists 
were Ellen Overgaard, soprano, and 

Victor Schioler, pianist, both Danish 

artists. This orchestra is conducted en- 

tirely by guest conductors from other 
countries. This season Rudolph Siegel 
and Hans Weisbach have appeared. 

Georg Schneevoigt is announced for the 

next concert. 

Mr. Denzler chose for his Paris pro- 


was “Who” in a recital last week. True it 
was in connection with Jean Wiener and 
Clement Doucet, who play two-piano re- 
citals featuring jazz, but it does seem a 
pity that even the best artists here know 
nothing of our music but jazz and that 
an American song cannot be purchased 
in the city of Paris. 


d Indy 


Viadimir Horowitz was the soloist 
with the Société des Concerts on a recent 
Sunday. He played the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto under the direction of 
M. Gaubert. Mr. Horowitz is one of the 
most satisfying pianists the reviewer has 
heard in Paris. Very musicianly in- 
terpretation, combined with a_ technic 


“TImnfinic ” ‘ 4 which is grounded but not obvious, 
gram the “Unfinished” Symphony of makes his playing delightful. In this 


Schubert, a “Petiite Suite” by Volkmar program M. Gaubert introduced for the 
Andreae and the “Lenore” Overture, No. first time Vincent d’Indy’s “Diptyque 
3, of Beethoven. Mme. Overgaard sang méditerranéen.” This work, inspired by 
the air of Rezia from Weber’s “Oberon” the contemplation of the setting sun, was 
and three Grieg songs with orchestra, Written during the summer of 1925 and 
“Le Dernier Printemps,’ “Du Mont orchestrated the next summer. Though 
Pincio” and “Ton Conseil est Bon.” She not equal to his finest works, it has ef- 
sings with style, but the voice itself is fective color and descriptive idiom. 
rather hard tonally. Mr. Schioler played _Leon Eustratiou, pianist, gave a re- 
the Chopin Concerto in E Minor. He is ital in the Salle Gaveau, assisted by the 
a pianist with ample equipment mu- Concerts Lamoureux under the direc- 
sically and technically, but he somewhat tion of Paul Paray. The orchestra 
lacks virtuosity. Decidedly the artistic Played the “Overture” to “The Marriage 
feature of the concert was the directing of Figaro,” and a “Pavane” by Gabriel 
of Mr. Denzler. He has fire, virility and Faure. M. Eustratiou played the Sec- 
sensitive shadings. Especially ‘could ond Concerto in C Minor by Rachmanin- 
this be seen in the singing quality he off, “Variations Symphoniques by 
evoked from the orchestra in the Schu- Franck and the Concerto in G Minor by 
bert number. Saint-Saéns. One wonders why more 
The “Petite Suite’ by Volkmer An- Pianists do not play this rich concerto 
dreae is in four movements. The first Of Rachmaninoff. They seem to stay 
is spirited. The lively rhythm is inter- in a groove and all play only the well- 
rupted by a folk-song. The second known ones. The Rachmaninoff work 





“Diptyque” Given 


is ravishingly full of glowing sonorities 
and pulsing with well conceived rhythms. 
It is a tremendously effective concerto, 
and M. Eustratiou played it with style 
and brilliance. The Franck work is one 
which may be heard every week in 
Paris and many are the interpretations. 
M. Eustratiou played it with ease and 
made some fine effects. Fauré’s 
“Pavane” sinks into insignificance be- 
side the lovely “Pavane pour une Infante 
Defunte” of Ravel, which is so plaintive 
and exquisite. 

Piano Recital Appeals 

Anton Bilotti gave a recital in Salle 
Gaveau on Dec. 6. The progress of this 
young pianist has been marked. This 
well-played concert far excelled the one 
he gave last season, and he played much 
better than when he appeared with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Paris last 
spring. He has developed clearness in 
his phrasing and an added sense of the 
inner meaning of his numbers. He has 
great facility and a full, sonorous tone. 

His first group included Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith’; “Melodie,” 
by Gluck-Bilotti; a Capriccio by Scar- 
latti; and the Sonata “Pathétique” of 
Beethoven. The second group was de- 
voted to nine numbers of Chopin. Mr. 
Bilotti played these with discriminating 
taste. They were well thought out as 
to detail. The “Ballade,” Op. 47, was a 
brilliant climax. The last part of the 
program consisted of “The Gardens of 
Buitenzorg,” by Godowsky, a _ rather 
banal number, reminiscent, but elabor- 
ately treated. “Etude de Concert.” Op. 
1, No. 1, by Schloezer was brilliantly 
played and led to the Liszt Rhapsodie 
No. 6, which Mr. Bilotti gave with clean- 
cut virtuosity. Especially noteworthy is 
the manner in which this young pianist 
is thinking out his tonal shadings. 

A musical matinée was given by 
Blanche Marchesi here recently. The 
first part presented opera class pupils. 
Emil Settle sang parts in “Aida,” 
“La Juive,” and “Der Freischiitz,” 
with beauty of voice and dramatic ex- 
pression. Miss Sabin, the sisters Child, 
Miss Thomas and Miss Field were in- 
cluded in the success achieved by the 
school. Mme. Marchesi sang a group 
of Christmas songs and Schubert’s “Erl- 
kénig.” “La Fontaine d’Arthuse,” 
played by the violinist Wilkomersky. 
was applauded. GERTRUDE Ross. 





third is a vigorous “March Grotesque,” 
and the last has a recapitulation of all 
the preceding themes, working up to a 
lively climax. The composer was born 
in Berne and has written an opera. 
“Ratcliffe,” a symphonic fantasy, quar- 
tets and trios and a cappella choruses. 


Gaubert Conducts Ballades 


The Concerts Colonne gave a very fine 
program on Dec. 4. Gabriel Pierne, the 
venerable conductor, was assisted by 
Philippe Gaubert, composer-conductor, 
M. Thill, tenor and J. Suscinio. Cesar 
Franck’s “Rédemption” was followed by 
his Fourth “Béatitude.” The tenor solo 
was effectively sung by M. Thill of the 
Opera. The voice of Christ was taken 
by M. Suscinio. 

“La Tragedie de Salome” of Florent 
Schmitt, was a strong contrast to the 
religious subjects preceding. This sym- 
phonic suite was composed for a silent 
drama in two acts and seven tableaux, 
which was first performed by Loie Fuller 
in 1907. Since then it has been given 
by Mlle. Natacha Trouhanova, Thamar 
Karsavina of the Diaghileff Russian 
Ballet and lastly by Ida Rubinstein. The 
sections are a Prelude, “Les Enchante- 
ments de la mer,” “Danse des eclairs,” 
and “Danse de l’effroi.” It was given 
a splendid reading by M. Pierné. 

Philippe Gaubert conducted:a group 
of his own “Ballades Francaises,” to 
poems by Paul Fort. These had their ah 
first audition and were sung by M. Swayne have made brilliant concert 
Thill. The program closed with the Pre- appearances recently in European cen- 
lude to “Les Maitres Chanteurs.” ters. 

Every week some especially respected Mme. Caillot in conjunction with her 
singer succumbs to the false idea that husband, M. Caillot, professor of the 
singing American jazz is appropriate in Lycée of Haganau, recently gave re- 
a recital. Nina Koshetz, Russian so- citals in Strasbourg and Haganau de- 
prano, whose work has been mentioned voted to piano works of Maurice Ravel. 
in these columns in connection with the The Strasbourg public was enthusiastic 
concert productions of “Prince Igor” over the artistry and musical under- 
and “Sadko,” sang “That Certain Feel- standing of Mme. Caillot. 
ing,” “Poor Papa,” “Black Diana” and Margaret Shotwell, a young Ameri- 


is in the form of a nocturne. The 
Paris 








Wager Swayne 


ARIS, Dec. 12.—Two pupils of Wager 


Studio Nurtures 
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Artistic Growth 





can, who has been studying with Mr. 
Swayne for three years, has appeared 
successfully in recitals in Paris. 

Mr. Swayne has for many years held 
a unique place in the musical world of 
Paris. To his training under Theodor 
Leschetizky he adds a fund of thorough 
knowledge of the piano, combined with 
profound artistry and musicianship. 

Mr. Swayne’s home in Paris, at 3 Ave- 
nue Sully-Prudhomme, is the embodi- 
ment of charming simplicity, which is 
indeed the reflection of his character. 
The studio, which occupies the entire 
third floor, is a room where music can 
truly create itself. Large bay windows, 
overlooking on one side the silently flow- 
ing Seine and on the other a quiet gar- 
den, give a sense of freedom to the stu- 
dent, who alas! rarely has an oppor- 
tunity to be rid of the eternal four walls 
of closely built Paris apartments. 

In this studio Mr. Swayne holds two 
recitals a month, when the pupils play 
for each other—critics who are indeed 
hard to impress—and for a few invited 
friends. Twice each month a pupil is al- 
lowed to show the progress he has made. 
Here are shown results of the hours of 
quiet study spent at one of the two con- 
cert grand pianos with the teacher 
watching carefully, giving praise only 
when it is merited. 

Mr. Swayne excels in preparing pupils 
for concert performance. Through the 
thorough work in his studios they gain 
absolute confidence and are equipped 
with the necessary finish. 

It is a happy class that works with 
Mr. Swayne, for the students are all 
earnest in their work, anxious to attain 
their goal, whether it be for a profes- 
sional career or a desire for perfection 
in an art which gives so much pleasure 
to others. 
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“Chase No Rainbows,’ Says Kraeuter 


Hazards of Concert World Touched on by Violinist in Dis- 
cussing Illusions That Beset Young Musicians When 
Embarking on Public Experience 





| id it is romantic to start the study of 
violin at the age of four, have the 
réle of town prodigy thrust upon one at 
the age of five, begin a brilliant school 


career when hardly more than six, and 
continue arduous practice and study all 
the time, then Karl Kraeuter may be 
said to have had a romantic career. 

As a pretext for keeping the conver- 
sation from himself—for Mr. Kraeuter’s 
modesty is characteristic of his sincerity 
—he steered the talk to the illusions that 
lead so many young musicians to disap- 
pointment. (He has not only been a 
student himself, but is well acquainted 
with pupils’ problems through being a 
member of the faculty of the Institute 
of Musical Art; and he knows the haz- 
ards of the concert world through his 
own experience as a concert violinist.) 

“Students should remember that chas- 
ing rainbows in New York is precari- 
ous,” he said. 

“But what about yourself and your 
own ambitions? 

“As I was about to say’”—a little em- 
barrassed—“violinists especially should 
remember that they ought to put in 
years of work before weakening to the 
allurement of concert life.” 

The interviewer was framing another 
question to get some personal facts when 
Mrs. Kraeuter entered the room. 

“Here’s my mother,” said Mr. Kraeu- 
ter with a look of relief. “She can tell 
you more about me than I can. Now, 
Mother, invent a nice story for the gen- 
tleman!” 

Mrs. Kraeuter, however, had no need 
to invent. Her two children—the other 
being the Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, who 
was a winner in the recent competitions 
of the Naumburg Foundation for a New 
York début—have attracted attention 
from the beginning by virtue of their 
uncommon musical gifts, which are in- 
herited from their mother, a pianist, and 
their father, who for many years has 
been a leading violin teacher in Ohio. 

It was from Mrs. Kraeuter that one 
learned of her son’s beginning as a vio- 
linist. He tucked his first violin under 
his chin on Christmas Day when he was 
four years old. A year later he was 
making his first public appearances. 


Deébut at Fair 


“That was at the local fair,” Mrs. 
Kraeuter relates. “The piano merchants 
stood him upon a table in their booth 
and had him play while they passed out 
handbills to the crowds! A good busi- 
ness stroke, that!” 

Young Karl finished the eight grades 
of grammar school in three and one- 
half years. In a few more years he had 
finished high school, Mrs. Kraeuter tells. 

“But that caused some embarrass- 
ment” puts in her son, “because when I 
came to the Institute of Musical Art to 
continue my violin study, they wouldn’t 
believe I had graduated from a first- 
class high school!” 




















Karl Kraeuter 


Mr. Kraeuter began his study, nat- 
urally, with his father. At the age of 
twelve he had the instruction of Hugo 
Herrmann, then concertmaster of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 

Once, when the Chicago Symphony 
was playing in Cincinnati, young Karl 
was given an audition with Frederick 
Stock, the conductor, and Hans Letz, 
the concertmaster, who was then about 
to transfer his musical activities to 
New York. 

“Why don’t you take this boy with 
you to New York, Hans?” suggested Mr. 
Stock. 

“So, I guess he said something to Dr. 
Damrosch,” Mrs. Kraeuter comments, 
“for Karl was given a half scholarship 
the first year and a full scholarship 
thereafter.” 

Mr. Kraeuter’s record at the Insti- 
tute was outstanding. He received four 
diplomas there: the first in 1916, a sec- 
ond in 1918, and an artists’ diploma 
and another in composition in 1921. 
In the previous year he won all the $600 
for the Seligman Prize in composition— 


which is usually divided among con- 
testants. The prize-winning work was 
a string quintet for two violins, two 
violas and ’cello. 

When he graduated in 1921, Mr. 


Kraeuter conducted his overture, “Spirit 
of Youth,” as a sort of valedictory ad- 
dress. 

His career has since been continued 
as a member of the Institute faculty, a 
member of the South Mountain Quartet, 
and as a concert violinist. His recital in 
Aeolian Hall a few weeks ago added 
lustre to his career. Ss. ‘ 





ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL IS 





Rochester Competition Reveals Much 
Talent Among Younger Generation 
—Instruments and Rings Awarded 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 24.—The Rochester 
piano playing contest, sponsored by the 
Rochester Associated Piano Dealers, 
closed the evening of Dec. 18, with the 
final round in Convention Hall before a 
large audience. The winner of the con- 
test, Anna Tafel, eleven years old, is the 
— of a grand piano to be selected 
by r. Theodore Appelbaum, sixteen 
years old, won second prize, and Anna’s 
sister, Ruth Tafel, seven years old, won 
honorable mention. 

The other contestants for the finals 
were Eva Paul, eight years old; Sonia 
Yalowich, fourteen; Louise Skorapa, 
sixteen; Aurailius Bogden, ten; Beatrice 
Pye, thirteen; Ira Cohen, sixteen, and 
Rosemary Finckle, sixteen. The nine 
final contestants received gold rings. 
Fifteen others who were in the semi- 
finals received silver rings as awards. 

Charles H. Miller, director of music 
in the public schools, was chairman and 
speaker. The judges included Jacques 
Jolas, George C. Fisher, Emil Pevny, 
William Sutherland and Elmer Fisher. 
Kenneth Clark of New York City, a 


WINNER IN PIANO CONTEST 


representative of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, also 
spoke. 

The honorary judges’ committee con- 
sisted of Mayor Martin B. O’Niel; Eu- 
gene Goossens, conductor of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic; Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic, and Sol Heumann. On the honorary 
chairman’s committee were Herbert S. 
Weet, superintendent of the _ public 
schools; Edgar Rose, of the Eastman 
School faculty; Marion Weed, chairman 
of music of the Women’s City Club; 
John F. Dinkey, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Allen W. Brewer. 
president of the Kiwanis Club; John 
Willsea, president of the Rochester Ad 
Club, and Gerald Maas, head of the 
Maas School of Music. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 


Rochester Hears Holiday Music 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The 
newly re-organized Festival Chorus, 
Howard Hanson, director, presented 


“Messiah” on Dec. 16 before an appreci- 
ative audience in Kilbourn Hall. The 
parts were well balanced; the chorus 
sang with spirit and in good style. The 
soloists, who sang in a highly creditable 
manner, were Loula Gates Bootes, so- 


prano; Florence Crosby Cooke, con- 
tralto; Charles Hedley, tenor, and 
George Fleming Houston, bass. Junior 


pupils of the Parsons Associated Studios 
gave a Christmas entertainment before 
a large audience in the Central Building 
on Thursday afternoon, Dec. 16. Pupils 
of Mrs. Herbert Blackwell, Mrs. William 
Marley and Janet Scott joined with 
pupils of Miss Parsons in presenting the 
program. The total number of par- 
ticipants was between forty and fifty. 
M. E. W. 


PIZZETTI OPERA IS 
REVIVED AT SCALA 


“Debora e Jaele” Returns to 
Bills Under Toscanini— 
“Chenier” Restored 


MILAN, Dec. 15.—Just before Arturo 
Toscanini departed on his vacation, the 
Scala revived under his baton one of 
the most original and interesting of 
modern Italian operas, Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti’s “Debora e Jaele.” This work, 
first heard in 1922, is exceedingly com- 
plex chorally and in its harmonic modes. 

In the latest production Elvira Casaz- 
za made the part of Debora one of lofty 
lines. Mme. Tess was a Jaele of rich 
voice, and the tenor, Allesandro Dolci, as 
Sisara made a particularly good impres- 
sion. 

Others heard were Ebbe Stignani as 
Mara; Baccolini as Hever; Sadanowski 
as Barak, and Righetti as the Blind 
Man. Toscanini’s orchestral perform- 
ance was outstanding. 

Another recent revival at the Scala 
was Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” given 
with Pertile as the hero and Franci as 
Gerard, and with Panizza conducting. 
This revival marked the thirtieth anni- 
versary year of its first production at 
the Scala in 1896. 











MUSIC AT LINCOLN, NEB. 





Club at University Stages Extravaganza 
—“Cricket on the Hearth” Produced 


LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 24.—Of the many 
local events of interest musically, none 
was more welcome than the annual 
Kosmet Klub musical extravaganza, 
“The Dream Pirate,” written and staged 
this year by Herbert Yenne, assistant in 
the University dramatic department. 
Music and lyrics were by Lamar Burling, 


Betty Clapper, Harriet Cruise Kemmer, 
Lowell Miller and Herbert Yenne. All 
save Mr. Yenne are students at the 
State University. The Kosmet Klub 
production is given over, each year, to 
writings of people connected in some 
capacity with the University, and a prize 
of $100 is offered for the best work. 

In “The Dream Pirate” much profes- 
sional work was done. Songs were 
original and melodious. Dances (di- 
rected by Ralph Ireland) were very 
effective. All parts were taken by men, 
this being the first affair of this kind 
at Nebraska. The two performances 
were given in the Orpheum Theater be- 
fore capacity audiences. 

Maude Fender Gutzmer presented the 
three-act opera, “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” by Carl Goldmark, in the 


Temple Theater on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 14. Soloists and members of the 


chorus were selected from local studios, 
assisted by Bernice Reed Mallat, Frances 
Jacques, Oscar Bennet, Edward Elling- 
son, J. Harry Gantlin, and Doris Green, 
as main characters. The ballet was 
under the direction of Donna Gustin, 
and the orchestra was led by Carl Fred- 
erick Steckelberg. The entire per- 
formance was marked by charm, good 
singing, and fine scenic effects. 
H. G. KINSCELLA, 





Lucchese and Atkins Welcomed in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 24. Josephine 
Lucchese, soprano, and Ethel Colgate 
Atkins, pianist, were the stellar attrac- 
tions presented by Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald in McFarlin Memorial Audito- 
rium on the evening of Dec. 13. They 
charmed the 1250 people who braved a 
cold north wind and rain to hear them. 
Encores were numerous. C. E. B. 








WAVERLY, Iowa. — The Community 
Chorus sang “Messiah” to large audi- 
ences at Waverly and Tripoli recently. 
L. C. Osincup, president of the Waverly 
Community Club, conducted. 


TWO LEADERS SHARE 
PHILADELPHIA EVENT 


Stokowski Leads with Left 
Hand—Rodzinski Also 
Appears 
By H. T. Graven 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 24.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor; Artur Rodzinski, assistant 
conductor; Ruth Breton, violinist, soloist ; 
gave regular subscription concerts in the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 17, and Saturday evening, Dec. 18. 
The program was as follows: 





Overture, “Die Verkaufte Braut,” 
Smetana 

Violin Concerto in A Minor ...Goldmark 

Gyemphomy We. &. .ccceccccces thoven 


Mr. Stokowski braved the irksome- 
ness and technical difficulties of leading 
with only his left hand to direct the per- 
formance of the Beethoven number. His 
reading of the masterwork has long been 
highly individualized. Mr. Stokowski is 
keenly sensitive to the inherent drama 
in Beethoven. This response leads at 
times to what strict purists might be 
inclined to characterize as over-emphasis 
and to a resort to excessive definition of 
light and shade. Yet such interpreta- 
tions contain many effective qualities. 

At these concerts the Beethoven Fifth 
was played as an epic, a treatment for 
which there is unquestionably some war- 
rant in estimates of the mighty score 
that avoid the pitfalls of too subtly fan- 
ciful analysis. Mr. Stokowski’s Bee- 
thoven is never urbane. If the sense of 
proportions is occasionally lost in such 
handling, there are compensations in 
thrills vividly evoked. The conductor’s 
right arm, where the persistent neuritis 
is lodged, was held in a sling during the 
performance. 

Dr. Rodzinski presided for the other 
numbers, distinguishing himself par- 
ticularly in a dazzling disclosure of “The 
Bartered Bride” Overture of Smetana, 
an unstaled score, too seldom submitted 
in concert halls. Other phases of the 
gifted Smetana are worthy of revival, 
including notably the “My Country” 
symphonic poem cycle. 

Miss Breton, talented young American 
violinist, appeared to marked advantage 
in the tuneful and structurally uncon- 
ventional Goldmark Concerto, whose 
thematic vagaries have so puzzled the 
pedagogues. It is a bright, colorful, 
rather showy work, but without title to 
first rank in its category. Miss Breton 
easily mastered its technical exactions, 
revealing a rich, pure tone in a charming 
and fluent performance. The art of this 
player is plainly developing into a sig- 
nificant and compelling product. 





Dupré Will Give Fontainebleau Course 


Marcel Dupré will give a course in im- 
provisation on the organ at the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Music next summer 
in collaboration with Charles Marie Wi- 
dor, who heads the organ department of 
this institution. 








CHARLES KING 


Pianist—Accompanist 








© Underwood 4 Underwood 


Mr. King played authoritatively and 
showed rare musicianship in his two 
piano groups.—The Des Moines Reg- 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
ISSUES SUMMER CATALOG 





[Imposing List of Celebrated Names 
Contained in Prospectus for Holiday 
Sessions in Master School 


Cuicaco, Dec. 24.—The Chicago Musi- 
‘al College has already issued its catalog 
‘or the approaching Summer Master 
School, to extend from June 27 to Aug. 

Early publication of the catalog was 
nade in order that musicians and teach- 
ers might make their summer’s plans at 


a convenient distance ahead of the vaca- 
tion period, according to Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager of the college, who sailed with 
Mrs. Kinsey on Dec. 22 for holidays in 
the Bermudas. Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey 
will return to Chicago on Jan. 10. 

The summer catalog lists the usual ex- 
tensive faculty under Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president, and many brilliant 
names are included in the roster of guest 
teachers. As customary, special in- 
struction will be given in all depart- 
ments of musical education, including 
all solo and orchestral instruments, 
theory, répertoire and interpretation, 
opera, accompanying, normal work for 
teachers, class instruction methods, pub- 
lie school music history, languages, Eng- 
lish literature, aesthetics, history of 
education, harmonica, dancing, expres- 
sion, acting and mandolin and other 
popular instruments. 

Mr. Witherspoon’s associates in the 
vocal department will include such well 
known authorities as the distinguished 
operatic baritone, Pasquale Amato, 
Richard Hageman, Florence Hinkle, 
Graham Reed, Aurelia Arimondi, Vit- 
torio Arimondi and _ others. Percy 
Grainger, one of the most successful 
master teachers who has ever come to 
Chicago, will be among the teachers in 
the piano department, as will Alexander 
Raab, Edward Collins, Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski, Viola Cole-Audet and David 
Guion. Leopold Auer will resume the 
summer work he annually conducts at 
the college, and the violin department 
will have also Léon Sametini, Max 
Fischel and Maurice Goldblatt. Victor 
Kuzdo will come as Mr. Auer’s assistant. 
_ The engagement of Charles M. Cour- 
boin, for organ instruction, is of unusual 
interest. Charles H. Demorest and 
Henry Francis Parks will teach moving 
picture theater organ work. Jaroslav 
Gons will be among the instructors in 
‘cello. Wesley LaViolette and Gustav 
Dunkelberger are members of the de- 
partment of theory. W. Otto Miessner. 
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Harold B. Maryott and Raymond Dvo- 
rak will divide the work to be done in the 
departments of public school music and 
class instruction. Lester Luther is 
named on the dramatic art faculty. 
Eston V. Tubbs will have charge of edu- 
cational training, and Julia Lois 
Caruthers will head, as usual, the de- 
partment of normal work in piano. 
Work has been arranged so that credit 


may be taken in courses leading to 
teachers’ certificates, diplomas and 
degrees. A number of free fellowships 


will be offered by leading instructors. 
A series of summer recitals will be given 
in the Central Theater by prominent 
artists on the faculty. Students at the 
college may have intimate access to the 
musical life of the city, especially if 
they live at the dormitories in the 
College Building. The dormitories have 
taken an important place as a factor 
in increasing the school spirit at the 
college, where many student activities 
center. 


NEW BLISS “HYMN” GIVEN 
PREMIERE IN AMSTERDAM 





Monteux Leads Novel Work to Applause 
with Concertgebouw—Opus to 
Have N. Y. Hearing 

LONDON, Dec. 15. * Bliss’ new 
symphonic movement, “Hymn to Apollo,” 
was recently produced in Amsterdam by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra, and its 
reception by the public was exceptionally 
cordial. “The work, although employing 
the most up-to-date technical methods,” 
Herbert Antcliffe writes in the Musical 
News and Herald, “is classical in its 
feeling. Its themes are melodic. Lightly 
scored it would probably have even a bet- 
ter effect in a somewhat smaller, or more 
compact, hall than the great Concert- 
gebouw, where some of the sounds 
seemed to be rather slow in reaching the 
hearer. Curiously, this effect was in the 
more heavily scored parts. 

“The opening phrases for three flutes 
came through with charming limpidity 
and the freshness of phrases for oboe 
and trumpets and other small unusual 
combinations suggested quite strongly 
the freshness of a summer morning at 
dawn. The broad climax, sung by the 
worshippers to the Source of Light, al- 
though not powerful in tone, was quite 
in keeping with the general balance of 
the work. Monteux’s reading on the 
whole was sympathetic and efficient. 

“The applause had the result of per- 
suading the composer, who was present, 
to appear on the platform where he 
thanked both conductor and orchestra 
for the exceedingly successful perform- 
ance. America is to have a chance of 
hearing the ‘Hymn’ when the work is 
played in New York next month under 
Fritz Reiner, to whom it is dedicated.” 





Cecile De Horvath on Tour 


CHICAGO, Dec. 24.—Cecile De 
vath, pianist, will spend January tour- 
ing in New York, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, returning for her 
annual Chicago recital, on Jan. 27. 
Mme. De Horvath will play before the 
South Carolina Federation of Music 
Clubs in Hartsville on March 3. 


Hor- 





Waukesha Concert Is Liked 


WAUKESHA, WIs., Dec. 24.—Alma 
Peterson, soprano, and Milan Lusk, vio- 
linist, were well received in the final 
concert of the artist series recently. 
Miss Peterson’s singing was much en- 


joyed. Mr. Lusk’s performance was dis- 
tinguished by virtuosity and excellent 
style. 





Varied Bookings for Melius 


CHICAGO, Dec. 24.—Luella Melius’ en- 
gagements for the final fortnight of 
December have included appearances in 
Urbana, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. Appearances with the Detroit 
Symphony are scheduled for Dec. 29 
and 30. 





CHICcAGO.—Christmas carols were 
sung by 200 children of the Civic Music 
Association Chorus in the Venetian 
Court of the Fine Arts Building on Dec. 
18, under the direction of Marjorie 
Lesemann. 


Boston Activities 


Dec. 23. 








A students’ recital of the Boston Con- 
servatory, of which Agide Jacchia is 
director, was given in Steinert Hall, 
Dec. 15, before a large and appreciative 
audience. A varied and highly artistic 
program was presented by pupils of Mr. 
Vita, Miss Miller, Cyrus Ullian, Messrs. 
Vieh, Leavitt, Adams, Nagel and Kor- 
gueff. The following students partici- 


pated: Elizabeth Borton, Louis Carr, 
Marian Copeland, Alden Davies, Alden 
Edkins, Antoinette Erice, Eva Ernest, 
Julius Handel, Zarina Harpootlian, 
Joseph Healy, Mary Hurley, Harold 
LaCroix, Rosalia Levy, Sidney Lof- 
blad, Edna Lyon, Rebecca Malkin, 
Roger Morse, Pearl Morton, Joseph 


Orosz, Forrest Powers, Tanno Scarpati, 
Rena Wood and Marion Miner. Joseph 
Healy was the accompanist. 

* *~ * 


Arthur Wilson’s voice pupils continue 
to show progress in successful Jordan 


Hall recitals. Those thus acclaimed 
have been: William Amison, tenor of 
Providence; Dorothy George, mezzo- 


soprano; Louis Neal, tenor; Lydia Gray, 
mezzo-soprano; Nelly Brown, soprano, 
and Harry Delmore, Negro tenor. In 
early spring two other promising pupils 
of Mr. Wilson will make their Jordan 


Hall débuts. They are: Angela Mc- 
Carthy, contralto soloist in the First 
Church Unitarian, Quincy, on March 


29, and Harry Hughes, tenor of Provi- 
dence, March 31. All these singers have 
been under Mr. Wilson’s exclusive care, 
for periods varying from one year to 


four years. 
* * * 


Ninety members and guests were 
present at the “guest morning” feature 
of the Morning Musical Club of Brock- 
ton in the home of its president, Nellie 
Evans Packard, on Dec. 16, when vocal 
and instrumental numbers were enjoyed. 


Y= 2 
Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano, was ac- 
claimed as soloist in the Handel and 


Haydn Society’s annual presentation of 

“Messiah” in Symphony Hall, Dec. 19 

and 20, under the baton of Emil Mollen- 

hauer. Miss Ehrhart is a pupil of Isa- 

dore Luckstone of New York and Boston 
* * o 


Robert de C. Leland, manager for 
Mary Clark, soprano, and for other 
artists, has established a general music 
bureau with offices at 457 Stuart Street. 

of ¢ 


Artists from Theodore Schroeder's 
vocal studio have recently been gaining 
new successes. Clinton White, young 
tenor of New Bedford, gave a finished 
recital in the New Bedford Theater. 
Evelyn Clark, contralto of Pawtucket, 
R. I., met with great success in appear- 
ances in Providence, Westerly and Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Barry Devine, baritone, is 
weekly fulfilling new engagements, and 
meeting with acclaim. Recent appear- 
ances were at the Melrose Country Club, 
Melrose, Wakefield and Lawrence, Mass. 
Mr. Devine is engaged for the next con- 
cert of the Lynn Woman’s Club, on Dec. 


28. Alice Welch, coloratura soprano, 
has been appointed conductor of the 
Brighton Community Chorus, Brighton, 


Mass., and also of the newly formed Glee 
Club of Lincoln, Mass. 
* * * 


At an exhibition of architectural 
drawings by Isidor Richmond, held in 
the vestry of the Temple Israel last 
week, Henry Levine, correspondent for 
MUSICAL AMERICA, spoke upon “The 
Analogies Between Architecture and 
Music.” Later Mr. Levine, with Aaron 
Richmond at the second piano, gave a 
masterly reading of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Concerto. Ralph Adams Cram brought 
the artistic evening to a close with an 


illuminating talk on ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. 
+ * * 
Edna Squires, soprano, pupil of 


Minnie Stratton Watson, recently ful- 
filled an engagement as soloist at the 
Elks’ memorial services in New York. 
At a musical tea given in the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel for the benefit of the An- 
gell Memorial Hospital on Dec. 16, 


Minnie Stratton Watson, mezzo-soprano, 
shared honors with Frederic Josslyn, 
baritone, Frank Watson, solo pianist. 
and Minot Beal, violinist. Mr. Churchill! 
was accompanist. At the South End 
Nursery, Mrs. Watson recently fulfilled 
an engagement as soloist. 
= . a 


The Fitchburg Choral Society, George 
Sawyer Dunham, conductor, is rehears- 


ing “La Gioconda” for presentation 
about mid-April. For the Keene Fes- 
tival, Keene, N. H., Verdi’s Requiem 


will be given under Mr. Dunham's direc- 
tion. He reports progress with the new 
Brockton Choral Society, and plans to 
give “Aida” late in the present season. 
~ . 7 

Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell of Read- 
ville, Mass., opened her home for a sub- 
scription musicale on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 16, in aid of the American Matthay 


Scholarship Fund. Bruce Simonds, 
pianist, contributed a program. 

~ 7 7 
Unusual interest attends the an- 


nouncement of a Symphony Hall concert 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 30, by the Bos- 
ton Sinfonietta, under Arthur Fiedler, 
and Nina Tarasova, folk-singer. The 
Boston Sinfonietta is a group of promi- 
nent, active members of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Mr. Fiedler came into the lime- 
light when he was called upon to conduct 
the closing night of the “pops” season 
last July. It is several years since 
Mme. Tarasova has been heard in Bos- 
ton, and her reappearance is anticipated 
with keen interest. 
* * * 


The Aaron Richmond offices have placed 
the following artists as soloists with the 
People’s Symphony this season; Joseph 
Lautner, tenor; Dorothy George, mezzo- 
soprano; Felix Fox, pianist; Isabel 
Richardson Molter, American soprano; 
Gilbert Ross, Chicago violinist; Cobina 
Wright, soprano; Johannes Fonss, Dan- 
ish baritone, and Rata Présent, pianist. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Blackmore and Cahoon Give Recital 


Cuicaco, Dec. 24—John J. Black- 
more, pianist, and Helen Fouts Cahoon. 
soprano, were heard in joint recital at 
the Musical Guild recently. Among the 
especially interesting compositions in 
Mr. Blackmore’s list were the Bach- 
Rummel Choral Vorspiel, “Ertédt uns 
durch deine Giite,” “Andalousa” by de 
Falla and Deodat de Sévérac’s “Le Re- 
tour des Muletiers,” the last-named 
having its first performance in Chicago 
on this occasion, it is believed. Mme. 
Cahoon sang a coloratura aria from 
“The Magic Flute” and two groups of 
songs. 





Hazzard and Smith Songs Enjoyed 


CHIcAGO, Dec. 24.—Among the pub- 
lications of Clayton F. Summy Company 
which have been enjoying great success 
recently are two songs. Kathrine Haz- 
zard’s “L’il Boy” has been sung by 
Ethelynde Smith and other artists, and 
has been very well liked. Beatrice Mac- 
gowan’s “Joy,” a setting of a poem by 
Sara Teasdale, has been recorded for 
the Duo-Art, and has been receiving 
much praise from singers and listeners. 
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Composers Respond to Influence of the West 


By SYDNEY DALTON 
HE West, its life and its 


history, seem to have 
exerted an unusually 
strong influence over 


American composers of 
late. Is there some- 
thing in that western climate that 
gets into the bone and sinew of the 
musician, causing him to give voice 
to songs of praise? However it may 
be, I have had occasion recently to 
review several works that reflect the 
West from different angles. And now 
I must add two further numbers to 
the list. 








* +. « 
“On the Sun- Both are choral works, 
set Trail” and one for male voices and 
“Out of the the other for mixed 
West” voices. “On the Sun- 


set Trail” is a scene 
for men’s voices, with music by Elias 
Blum and poem by Rovert Y. Kerr 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). It is much of a 
novelty for male choral organizations, in 
that the work, occupying about thirty 
minutes in performance, may be put on 
with or without costumes and scenery. 
It is just about what the average college 
glee club is most at home in, steering 
a middle course between the too light 
and the over serious. The score re- 
quires three soloists: tenor, baritone 
and bass, and the choral parts are satis- 
fying, without being difficult. The work 
is dedicated to David E. Peck and the 
Grinnell College Glee Club. 

The other western paean is a cantata 
for tenor solo and chorus of mixed 
voices, with accompaniment for piano, 
the music by Earl Towner and the text 
selected from the poetical works of 
Clinton Scollard, Harold F. Hughes and 
James Russell 
Lowell. Its title 
is “Out of the au. ~ 
West” (White- 
Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
There are, in all, 
seven separate 





numbers: “The 
Call of the Hills” 
(Scollard) for 
tenor solo and 
chorus: “The 
Cycle of the 
Year” (Hughes) 
for chorus; 
“Spring’s Sym- Earl Towner 


phony” (Hughes) 
also a chorus; a 
tenor solo, “The Wind’s in the Bracken,” 
solo; a chorus, “The Fountain” 
(Lowell); a version of a cowboy song, 





Pupils Give Recital in Columbus 


CoLumBus, Dec. 24.—Ray Woodruff, 
late of New York, presented his pupils 
in an operatic concert at Heaton Hall 
recently. He was assisted by Fern Olm- 
stead, dancer. The program included 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” sung by 
Ellis Snyder; the “Miserere” from “Il 
Trovatore,” the Church Scene from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Home to Our 
Mountains” from “Il Trovatore.” Sing- 
ers heard were Adah Clark, Dorothy 
Robards, Howard Carman, Marguerite 
Cassidy, Margaret Borowitz, William 
White and William Critzer. Mrs. 
Woodruff was an efficient = 

R. B. 





Margery Maxwell with Washington 


Opera 


Margery Maxwell, formerly of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, has been engaged 
to sing Mimi in “La Bohéme” with the 
Washington Opera Company on Jan. 10, 
with Edward Johnson of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera as Rodolfo. Additional con- 
cert dates for Miss Maxwell include ap- 
era gay in New Rochelle, N. Y., Pitts- 

urgh and Chicago. 


Memphis to Hear Buhlig Recital 


Richard Buhlig has been engaged for 
a piano recital in Memphis on Jan. 15, 
when he will be on the return stretch of 
his transcontinental tour. 


All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given. 





“QO, Bury Me not on the Lone Prairie,” 
chorus and solo, and, as a finale, a set- 
ting of another Scollard poem, “Enen 
Song,” for chorus. Mr. Towner’s music 
is melodically agreeable and has been 
well put together. While not being 
strikingly original or impressive, “Out 
of the West” would make an agreeable 
half-hour’s entertainment. 
7 ~ 7 


A number of worth 
while anthems for the 
church’ service have 
been published lately, 
and the following budget is from one 
press (Oliver Ditson Co.). Of particu- 
lar attractiveness are Charles Huerter’s 
setting of the hymn by James Edmes- 
ton, entitled “Saviour, Breathe an Eve- 
ning Blessing,” containing a soprano 
solo; ““My Jesus, as Thou Wilt,” a hymn- 
anthem by W. R. Voris, a nicely written 
number by Adolf Jensen, “Evening 
Prayer,” and two numbers by W. Ber- 
wald, “The God of Love My Shepherd 


Anthems for 
Chorus of 
Mixed Voices 


Is,” with soprano solo, and “Till He 
Came,” a hymn-anthem. Edward Ship- 
pen Barnes’ “Draw Us to Thee,” is from 
the same press, but it is a two-part 
anthem for women’s voices. It is so ex- 
ceptionally good that it deserves special 
mention, however. 

Most choirmasters are sure to find 
something that will meet with their re- 
quirements and please their congrega- 
tions in the following list: “O Sing Unto 
the Lord,” by Charles Bennet, and a 
Te Deum in F, by Francis W. Snow, 
both written for the dedication service 
of the new gallery organ in Trinity 
Church, Boston; Communion Service, in 
E Flat, by Churchill Sibley; . “The 
Eternal Shepherd,” by Arthur H. 
Ryder; “He That Dwelleth,” by J. 
Lamont Galbraith; “Thee, Our Saviour, 
We Adore,” an adaptation from Guil- 
mant; “Benedictus Es, Domine,” by 
George A. Burdett; “Christ Our Ad- 
vocate” and “Light at Evening Time,” 
by Stanley T. Reiff; “Blessed Are They,” 
by Eduardo Marzo, and two anthems 





NEW GUIDEBOOK BY HADOW 
ON BEETHOVEN QUARTETS 


Master’s Op. 18 Analyzed in Readable 
and Interesting Fashion by Noted 
British Authority 
Surely appropriate to the centenary 
year of Beethoven’s death is the recent 
appearance of W. H. Hadow’s “Bee- 
thoven’s Op. 18 Quartets” in the fine 


“Musical Program” Series of guides 
to appreciation (London and New 
York: Oxford University Press). This 


series begins with Bach and leads to 
some of the most modern writers. It 
aims to provide a small library of small 
pocket-size guide-books, written in keen- 
ly analytic, but informal style, under 
the general editorship of Dr. Arthur 
Somervell. 

The author, Hadow, has an eminent 
standing in great Britain as a musi- 
co.ogist and composer, has lectured at 


Oxford University, and edited the Or- 
ford History of Music. He is, besides, the 
author of some interesting “Studies in 
Modern Music.” 

The present monograph, in artistic 
limp paper covers, manages to condense 
into some sixty-five pages a good bit 
of information about the master’s Op. 18 
quartets, the MSS. of which have been 
lost. It is introduced by a brief account 
of the period in the composer’s life, and 
by a section defining the forms used in 
these works. The six quartets are then 
analyzed simply and clearly, with illus- 
trations of principal themes. Injected 
are not a few delightful bits of history 
involved in their composition. 

This book should prove invaluable for 
students and lovers of chamber music in 
general. It will certainly sharpen ap- 
preciation. As cycles of the composer’s 
chamber music are being given this sea- 
son in many cities, this work seems al- 
most indispensable to the pocket of the 
music-lovers who will attend them. 


R. M. K. 





RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR 





Large Audience Attends Concert Led by 
Kibalchich—Club Musicians and 
Others Give Lists of Variety 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 24.—Over 
2000 attended the concert given by the 
Russian Symphonic Choir, led by Basile 
Kibalchich, in the Municipal Auditorium 
recently. The program was enthusias- 
tically received; several of the numbers 
were repeated. This was the second 
offering in the Philharmonic Course, of 
which L. D. Frey is manager. 

The Women’s Music Study Club gave 
its regular Christmas vesper service on 
Dec. 15. The program was arranged by 
Mrs. Edward Green, chairman of the 
choral section. The club chorus of 
forty, under the direction of L. D. Frey, 
showed excellent training in attacks, 
balance of parts and shading. A group 
of French, Welsh, English and German 
carols was especially pleasing. Soloists 
were Mrs. Stanford Robertson, soprano; 
Bertha Brewster, contralto, and Harriet 
Stacy, organist. Mrs. O. G. Hinshaw. 
reader, and the Virginia Hubbard Violin 
Quartet, gave the balance of the pro- 
gram. Accompanists were Mary FE. R. 
Foreman and Mrs. Myron LeSourd. Pre- 
viously, “Sacred Song” was the subject 
of a program, with Mrs. John Spencer 
as leader. Those appearing were Mmes. 
Stanford Robertson and Eugene Tinch- 
er, the Eva Anderson Quintet, Jane 
Stanley and Elizabeth Van Etten. 

The music for the Elks memorial ser- 
vices was given by a quartet, the mem- 
bers of which were Ruth Burdick Wil- 
liams, Jennie W. Mills, Warren Blair 
and Gomer Powell. James G. McGar- 
rigle, baritone, and the Artz Trio were 
also heard. 

The Southland Instrumental Trio, con- 
sisting of Bernice Beal, violin; Molly 
Johnson, ’cello, and Russell Turrill, 
piano, appeared before the Ebell Club 
recently. German, French, Austrian, 
Seandinavian and Russian composers 
were represented. 

Rolla Alford, baritone; Eva Anderson, 
violin; Mrs. Wallace Rodecker, soprano, 
and Mary L. Feltman. harpist, recently 
appeared before the Ebell Junior Ma- 
trons. 

Agnes Lawson sang Swedish songs 


WINS LONG BEACH PUBLIC 


before the Delphian Society on Dec. 15, 

when the I. H. L. Glee Club of the 

First Presbyterian Church sang chorals. 
ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





American Artists Heard in Paris 


Paris, Dec. 5.—Claire Leonard of 
Boston, pianist, and Laura Mollenauer 
of Pittsburgh, soprano, were soloists at 
the Sunday evening concert of the 
United States Students’ and Artists’ 
Club. Mr. Leonard, who is studying 
composition with Nadia Boulanger, 
played the Ravel Sonatine and a group 
of improvisations. Miss Mollenauer 
sang English and German songs. She 
was accompanied at the piano by M. 
Carducci. 





by Alfred Wooler: “Blessed is the Man” 
and “I Will Extol Thee.” 


* * * 


A Carol by Unfortunately, Dr. Ni- 
N. J. Elsen- cholas J. Elsenheimer’s 
heimer Christmas Carol, 


“Sleep, Holy Babe,” 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) was not received 
in time to be announced to choir con- 
ductors during their preparation of 
Christmas programs. It would be well, 
however, if those who have under their 
baton voices sufficiently skilful to sing 
fairly difficult music well, would remem- 
ber this number. It is written contra- 
puntally and imitatively, and the parts 
are admirably pliable and flowing, the 
soprano and tenor bearing the brunt. 
It also has melodic interest and consider- 
able rhythmic variation. 

* o ~ 


Helen Dallam has com- 
posed a_ set of six 
“Melodious Fancies,” 
for about the second 
grade, that will be of interest to piano 
teachers. They are all tuneful little 
numbers, and each one deals with some 
special technical problem. They are 
not out of the ordinary in idea or con- 
struction, but there is freshness in their 
musical viewpoint. Each piece is pub- 
lished separately. Their titles are: 
“Goldenrod,” “Chased by the Indians,” 
“In My Feathery Nest,” “Drifting Down 
the River,” “Wisteria Blossoms,” and 
“Comedy Jane.” (Carl Fischer). 


* * * 


Early Grade 
Piano Pieces 
for Teachers 


Songs by Lotte Kruse’s “Cradle 
Lotte Kruse, Song” (Clayton F. 
M. L. Tufts Summy Co.) is a 


charming little num- 
ber, with German words by the com- 
poser and an English version by Queenie 
M. Rohleder. It is thoroughly German 
in its musical idiom and the composer 
has handled the idea in a musicianly 
manner. There are keys for high and 
low voices. Margaret Louise Tufts’ 
song, “To a Dismal Fog,” from the same 
press, with words by Nell MeNeill, is 
a brief landscape, rather effectively 
painted. 





Iowa Chorus Sings Oratorio 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, Dec. 24.—Iowa 
Teachers’ College Chorus Union, com- 
posed of 170 members belonging to the 
five glee clubs of the college, sang 
“Messiah” on Dec. 19. C. A. Fullerton 
conducted. George W. Samson was or- 
ganist, and Rose Lena Ruegnitz, pianist. 
Soloists were Elizabeth Burney-Schmidt, 
Olive Barker, Max Noah, and W. F. 
Hays. B. C. 


Kindler Applauded at Cedar Falls 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA, Dec. 24.—Hans 
Kindler, ‘cellist, gave a recital in the 
State Teachers’ College Auditorium re- 
cently. He received many encores and 
repeated in response to prolonged ap- 
plause, the Gossec Gavotte and Brahms’ 
“Cradle Song.” Margaret Carlisle was 
accompanist. B . 
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Cimarosa Glorifies Comic Spirit 





(Continued from page 17] 


Fidalma induces Geronimo to send Caro- 
lina to a convent. The count ascertain- 
ing that the young couple were secretly 
married calms the irate father by agree- 
ing to marry Elisa. All are happy 
again as the curtain goes down. 


A Favorite in Vienna 


Records of performances of “Il Matri- 
monio Segreto” show Cimarosa a one- 
time favorite of Vienna. With the nine 
tieth performance of “Il Matrimonio 
Segreto” on May 12, 1810, it was with- 
drawn from the répertoire until July 14, 
1823, when it was revived in the K. K. 
Karnthnerthore, with Luigi  La- 
blache as Geronimo, and Therese La- 
blache, née Pinott, as Fidalma. Oct. 15 
1850, saw a German revival with recita- 
tives and new instrumentation § by 
Peter Josef von Lindpainter (1791. 
1856). 

After a lapse of nine years the op- 
era was given in Italian at the K. K. 
Theater am Karnthnerthore, on June 21, 
1859. With the last performance on 
June 28, five representations had been 
given, and it was also the last time that 
the opera was given in this theater. 

One hundred and thirty-five perform- 
ances were given in Vienna from the 
first production to March 18, 1884, in- 
clusive. One hundred and twenty-seven 
performances in Italian had been given 
and eight in German. This, combined 
with the record for fourteen other stage 
works produced during the period from 
March 5, 1783, until March 18, 1884, 
gives a total of 391 performances oi 
fifteen operas by Cimarosa. 

The other operas were: “L’Italiana 
in Londra,” “Il Falgename,” “Giannina 
e Bernardone,” “Il Pittore Parigino,” 
“Le Trame Deluse,” “L’Amor Costante,” 
“Tl Fanatico Burlato,” “I Due Supposti 
Conti,” “I Due Baroni,” “Amore Rende 
Sagace,” “L’Impresario in Angustie,” “I 
Nemici Generosi,” “Gli Orazii ed i Curia- 
zii” and “I Traci Amanti.” 


Malibran in “The Marriage” 


“Tl Matrimonio Segreto” was given in 
King’s Theater, London, Jan. 25, 1803, 
and again in 1829, when Mme. Malibran 
sang the part of Fidalma. This became 
one of her favorite réles. The opera 
was given simultaneously at Covent 
Garden and at Her Majesty’s Theater 
on June 14, 1849, with the following 
casts: Covent Garden: Signor Ronconi, 
Geronimo; Signor Mario, Paolino; 
Signor Tamburini, Count Robinson; 
Mme. Persiani, Carolina; Mme. Grisi, 
Elisa; and Mme. d’Angri, Fidalma. At 
Her Majesty’s Theater: Luigi Lablache, 
Geronimo; Signor Calzolari, Paolino; F. 
Lablache, Count Robinson; Mlle. Parodi, 
Carolina; Mlle. Giuliani, Elisa; and 
Mile. Alboni as Fidalma. It was revived 
for the benefit of Lablache, who as 
Geronimo gave an admirable dramatic 
study of the peculiar deaf old merchant. 
Adelaide Kemble (Mrs. Sartoris) and 
Mme. Vestris also achieved great success 
in this opera. 

It was revived at the Lyceum Theater, 
on Feb. 14, 1871. Newly translated and 
adapted for the English stage by W. 
Grist, it was given at the Crystal Palace, 
on Dec. 13, 1877. 

The first performance in New York 
City was at the Italian Opera House on 
the southwest corner of Church and 
Leonard streets, on Jan. 4, 1834, when 
it was given by a company under the 
management of Signors Rivafinoli and 
Da Fonte. Five other representations 
was given during the season. The same 
company gave the opera in the Chestnut 
Street Theater, Philadelphia, on April 
17, 1834. A critic of the time described 
the company as individually inferior to 
Montresor’s or Garcia’s, but the ensem- 
ble as surpassing them immeasurably. 
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The chorus had a perfection unknown 
hitherto in this country, “and the or- 
chestra was unrivalled.” 


The Bells of Saint Satiro 


It has been said of Cimarosa that al- 
though he liked to be surrounded by a 
group of noisy friends while composing 
he was very much annoyed by other 
noises. It was in Milan, in the vicinity 





























K. K. Theater am Karnthnerthore, Vienna, 
in Which “Il Matrimonio Segreto” was 
Revived in 1823 


of the church of Saint Satiro while at 
work upon a new opera, that the follow- 
ing occurred. The composer was very 
often disturbed by the church bells while 
composing, so that he could not refrain 
from swearing. One day he received an 
unexpected invitation for the following 
day from the grand inquisitor to have 
chocolate with him. On the day of ap- 
pointment Cimarosa forgot—he was so 
busy composing. This resulted in 
another invitation with the remark that 
in case of non-appearance, force would 
be used to bring him. He then became 
panic-stricken and consulted a friend, 
who advised him to go as the inquisitor 
was not a man to be trifled with. Some- 
what alarmed, Cimarosa went to the 
Convent of All Graces, which was at 
that time the Court of the Inquisition. 
There he was very kindly received by 
the grand inquisitor. After they had 
partaken of breakfast, the composer 
was asked if he was not sometimes dis- 
turbed by the bells of Saint Satiro. He 
replied—“Indeed, Your Reverence, al- 
most daily.” 

“But you must remember, my dear 
composer, that those bells are conse- 
crated, and as I have heard that you 
have condemned them, I must warn you 
to refrain from doing so in the future.” 

“But, Your Reverence,” replied Cima- 
rosa, “have not I, the maestro, often been 
condemned by people, and never have I 
complained to the holy inquisitor about 
it, and I think I am something more 
than a bell!” 


Only One Quarter of An Hour 


Another interesting incident took 
place at Turin, at the Court Theater, 
where the King had established a rule 
regarding the length for stage produc- 
tions. When the authorities came to 
produce one of Cimarosa’s works, they 
found that it ran one quarter of an hour 
longer than the allotted time. When the 
King, who was well disposed towards 
the composer, was consulted, he made an 
exception to this ruling. A few days 
later, when taking leave of the King, 
the latter asked Cimarosa—‘When do 
you expect to go on your journey?” 

“Tonight, Your Majesty.” 

“But why don’t you wait until tomor- 
row morning, for in the night robbers 
may waylay you?” asked the King. 

“That is good advice,” replied Cima- 
rosa, who was in hopes of receiving a 
nice present from the King, “but if they 
don’t rob me of the quarter of an hour 
which Your Majesty so graciously gave 
me, what else is there for them to take 
from me?” 


Other Musical Works 


The following list includes the ma- 
jority of his stage works: “La Finta 
Parigina,” “La Frascatana Nobile,” “I 
Sdegni Per Amore,” “I Matrimonio in 
Ballo,” “I Tre Amanti,’ “Il Fanatico 
Per .Gli Antichi Romani,” “Le Strava- 
ganze In Amore,” “Li Amanti Comic.’ 
“T1 Matrimonio Per Raggiro,” “Tl 
Ritorno Di Don-Calandrino,” “I! Cajo 
Mario,” “Le Donne Rivali,” “L’Infedelta 
Fedele,” “L’Amante Combattuto Dalle 
Donne Di Punto,” “Artaserse,” “L’Olim- 
piade,” “Il Convito,” “La Ballerina 


Amante,” “La Villana_  Riconosciuto,” 
“Giunio Bruto,” “L’Eroe Cinese,” “Il 
Barone Burlato,” “Chi Dell’ Altrui Si 
Veste, Presto Si Spoglia,” “I Due Sup- 
posti Conti,” “Il Marito Disperato,” “Il 
Credulo,” “La Donna Sempre Al Suo 
Peggior S’Appiglia,” “L’Apparenza In- 
ganno,” “La Baronessa Stramba,” “Il 
Valdomiro,” “Cleopatra,” “Idalide, La 
Vergine Del Sole,” “La Calamita Dei 
Cuori,” “Amor Rende Sagace,” “L’Astu- 
zie Feminili,” “Penelope,” “L’Impegno 
Superato,” “La Finta Amalata,” “L’Im- 
prudente Fortunato,” “L’Apprensivo 
Raggirato” and “Artemisia” of which 
he finished only the first act. 

Besides his works for the stage, which 


number more than seventy, Cimarosa 
composed numerous concert numbers, 


cantatas, masses, etc. These include “II 
Giorno felice,” cantata; a Te Deum, “La 
Circe,” cantata; litanies; “La Giuditta,” 
oratorio; “Il Trionfo Della Religione,” 
oratorio; “La Nascita Del Delfino,” can- 
tata; “Il Sacrificio d’Abramo,” “La 
Feste d’Apollo,” Requiem mass for the 
Duchess of Capriolo; and “Mezzo mondo 
ho visitato,” an aria for tenor, written 
for Gasparo Bellentani as an interpo- 
lated number for Petro Guglielmi’s op- 
era “La Pastorella Nobile.” 


His Last Years 


Towards the end of his brilliant 
career, upon returning to Naples after 
Emperor Leopold’s death, Cimarosa com- 
posed several of his finest works. Per- 
haps the best of these is “Gli Orazii ed i 
Curiazii” (“Die Horatier und die Curia- 
tier’), a serious opera in three acts, 
libretto by Antonio Simone Sografi, 
taken from Corneille’s tragedy, “Les 
Horaces.” The first performance was 
at Venice, at the Teatro la Fenice, in 
1797. An able critic says: “The music 
is full of noble simplicity, beautiful 
melody, and strong expression. In the 
airs, dramatic truth is never sacrificed 
to vocal display, and the concerted pieces 
are grand, broad, and effective. Taken 
as a whole, the piece is free from anti- 
quated and obsolete forms; and it wants 
nothing but an orchestral score of 
greater fullness and variety to satisfy 
the modern ear.” 

The most unfortunate move which 
Cimarosa made during his life was to 
show sympathy for the French cause in 
Italy, for upon the triumph of the Bour- 
bons he suffered their bitter resentment. 
He was imprisoned and so closely 
guarded that as no word had been heard 
from him, his friends came to the con- 
clusion that he had been executed. Upon 
his release, he left for Venice in 1801, 
with the intention of completing and 
bringing out his opera “Artemisia.” 
Death, however, thwarted his plans, for 
as a result of his failing health he 
passed away at Venice, on Jan. 11, 1801 
—“In consequence,” Stendhal! says, in 
his Life of Rossini, “of the barbarous 
treatment he had met with in the prison 
into which he had been thrown by Queen 
Caroline.” 

Although Queen Caroline has been ac 
cused by some credulous people of hav- 
ing poisoned the composer, there is no 
foundation for this accusation nor for 
the statement of Cimarosa’s physician 
that the composer died of a cancerous 
tumor. Funeral honors were accorded 
Cimarosa in Rome by all the musical 
world, while his great patron and friend. 
Cardinal Hercules Consalvi, who until 
his death gave the widow and children of 
the composer a pension, ordered Antonio 
Canova to execute a marble bust of him, 
which was placed in the gallery of the 
Capitol. 

Cimarosa was a large and jovial, as 
well as handsome man, with a pleasing 
personality. He was gifted also as a 
poet. His character is indicated in his 
retort to a certain Viennese painter who 
attempted to flatter him by decrying Mo- 
zart’s music in comparison with his own. 
He said: “I, sir? What would you call 
the man who would seek to assure you 
that you were superior to Raphael?” 


NEW CHOIR COMPOSITIONS 
SUNG BY BALTIMORE CLUB 


Niagara Cantata, by Philadelphian, Is 
Center of Interest—Bornschein 
Works Figure Largely 
BALTIMORE, Dec. 27.—The Baltimore 
Music Club, Mrs. Harry C. Primrose, 
president, gave its fortnightly program 
in the Emerson Hotel Dec. 18 before the 
largest audience that has assembled this 
season. The program was presented by 
the Voice Ensemble under the direction 
of Franz C. Bornschein, with Elna Prof- 
fen, soprano, and Elizabeth Oppenheim, 
pianist, as soloists. The chorus consists 
of twenty singers, whose effective prep- 
aration of each number of the program 
was recognized. The program had spe- 
cial local interest, as it gave first hear- 
ings to four new transcriptions made by 
Mr. Bornschein. These were settings of 
Pergolese’s “Nina,” Liszt’s “A Love 
Dream,” “Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
by Dvorak and a vocal version of his 
“Indian Canzonetta” with text titled 

“Phantom Lovers.” 

The chief interest was centered in the 
cantata, “The River of Stars,” a legend 
of Niagara, poem by Alfred Noyes with 
music by Clarence K. Bawden, Phila- 
delphia composer. This was the first 
local hearing of the interesting piece, 
and its reception proved that the dra- 
matic force of the composition had made 
its appeal. Miss Proffen sang the solo 
episodes with fervent tone and in her 
Indian costume suggested the narrative 
of the poem strikingly. Esther Love 
Polvogt was a sympathetic accompanist 
for the chorus. Miss Oppenheim played 
the Glinka-Balakireff “The Lark,” a 
Chopin Etude and the Rhapsody in F 
Major by Dohnanyi with brilliant tech- 
nical display and with depth of feeling. 
The program was in charge of Mrs. Guy 
L. Hunner, chairman of the Voice En- 
semble Committee. 

Mr. Bornschein’s Christmas cantata, 
“The Word Made Flesh,” was sung by 
the choir of St. Paul’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church under the direction of Ed- 
mund S. Ender, Dec. 26. A. Douglas Me- 
Comas, Harry Gerhold, Charles Stokes 
and Donald Cochran were the soloists. 
The cantata had been successfully sung 
last Yuletide, and its favorable impres- 
sion warranted its repetition. 


Szigeti Spends Busy Holiday Season on 
Tour 


The Christmas vacation has meant 
no relaxation for Joseph Szigeti, who, 
since his American début last year, has 
made a place in the public’s esteem by 
virtue of his unhackneyed violin pro- 
grams and the freshness of his inter- 
pretations. Mr. Szigeti appeared Mon- 
day morning, Dec. 27, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, in the series of Mrs. Bagby’s 
morning musicales. That evening he 
played before the Beethoven Association, 
in joint concert with Harold Bauer, 
Hans Kindler and Ernest Hutcheson. 
Immediately thereafter he left for 
Havana, Cuba, to fill two concert en- 
gagements New Year’s week. He is to 
return from Cuba immediately after his 
last concert there, and will continue 
playing in the East, where he has a 
closely booked tour. 





Heifetz Denies Report of Engagement to 
Singer 


Jascha Heifetz, who has_ returned 
from Europe to spend the holiday season 
in New York, has denied the recently 
cabled announcement of his engagement 
to Juca Labass, a musical comedy singer 
of Budapest. 





Cuicaco.—Marie Sidenius Zendt, so- 
prano, sang in Kimball Hall recently in 
the W. W. Kimball Company’s series 
of Friday noon recitals. 
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Kodaly as Exponent of Hungarian Ideals 





Love and Study of Peasant Lore Said to Have Developed His 
Style—Leanings Toward Pure Classicism Are 
Marks of His Individuality 


OLTAN KODALY is as true a prod- 

uct of his native Hungary as is his 
compatriot, Béla Bartok, according to 
an article by M. D. Calvocoressi in a 
recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

There are decided differences in style 
between the two, however, and Mr. Cal- 
vocoressi says: 

“Zoltan Kodaly’s music is as funda- 
mentally Hungarian as Béla Barték’s. 
The two composers are of nearly the 
same age (Kodaly was born in 1882). 
Both studied composition at the Buda- 
pest High School for Music, under Hans 
Késsler; both, at the very outset of their 
career, turned their attention to the 
study of native peasant music, and both 
evolved out of this music, which they 
deeply love, a musical idiom of their 
own, which in many striking particu- 
lars differs greatly from the idiom used 
by any other composer, ancient or mod- 
ern. 


Their Individualities 


“There, however, ends the analogy 
between them. We cannot use with re- 
gard to Bart6k and Kodaly the quaint 
term ‘collective individuality’ which 
some writer or other invented in order 
to apply it to the Russian national 
school of the nineteenth century. Barték 
and Kodaly have each a very definite 
and dissimilar individuality. However 
much they may owe to influences which 
worked on both of them, to common 
ideals, and even to work in common, 
it remains easy to conceive that had 
one of them not existed, the other one 
would have cropped up and prospered 
exactly as has occurred. And it is im- 





possible to imagine that any work of 
Kodaly could have been written by Bar- 
tok, or conversely. 

“In Kodaly’s music there is none of 
that starkness, of that tendency to pure 
abstraction which are characteristic of 
Bart6k—especially in the chamber 
works. The melody is, if not more con- 
spicuous, at least more easily recog- 
nizable and less recondite in character. 
Often a definite poetic purpose will be 
felt to underlie Kodaly’s musical dis- 
course, although no trace will be found 
of definitely descriptive or narrative in- 
tentions of the kind that are explicable 
in words (as is the case, for instance, 
with Richard Strauss). 


Typified in Serenade 


“A typical instance is afforded by the 
middle movement of his delightful 
Serenade for Two Violins and Violas, 
Op. 12, which consists mainly of a racy, 
spirited dialogue between the viola and 
the first violin, one instrument earnest 
and impassioned in its utterance, the 
other breaking in with humorous inter- 
ruptions or introducing strongly con- 
trasting musical ideas. 

“This is not an isolated instance. 
Kodaly’s music, at its best, nearly 
always is in the nature of a discourse 
rather than of a meditation or of a 
purely abstract structure—a discourse 
definite in tone and trend, sustained and 
purposeful, broadly and emphatically 
punctuated, with sharp sudden swerves 
whenever fancy dictates them, and with 
forcible repetitions which aim at driving 
each point finally home before the next 
one is tackled. The same course is 
adopted, for instance, in the Duet for 
violin and ’cello (Op. i 
and very ‘accessible’ work—whose tex- 
ture consists mainly of two melodic 
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Zoltan Kodaly 


lines, distinct even when most intimately 
blended, and both definitely melodic even 
when one of them temporarily assumes 
the function of an accompaniment. A 
comparison with Ravel’s Sonata for the 
same unusual instrumental combination 
not only will prove interesting from the 
technical point of view, but will help 
us to recognize the pregnant quality 
of Kodaly’s utterances, the directness 
of his eloquence. 

“This unfailing richness of substance 
ensures continuity of interest far better 
than formal logic could ever do. But 
Kodaly’s command of form is in itself 
remarkable. With his sonata for ’cello 
unaccompanied (Op. 8), he has achieved 
a wonder of ingenuity and firmness in 
structure. Nothing else as fine has been 
written for one bow instrument since 
the days of Johann Sebastian Bach; and 
nothing could be more representative of 
Kodaly. The one drawback is that few 
’cellists dare to play it; and of the few 
who dare, not all are capable of doing 


»nata for 


it justice. Otherwise, this work alone 
would suffice to make its author famous. 


Bach’s Influence 


“There, as in the ‘Psalmus Hun- 
garicus,’ it will be noticed that the study 
of Bach’s music has influenced Kodaly 
as strongly as it has Barték, but with 
very different results. Generally speak- 
ing, Kodaly’s methods are less poly- 
phonic than Bartok’s; and for this rea- 
son alone his music—especially his 
chamber music—may appear simpler 
He also remains, in many respects, 
closer to classical usage. This is ap- 
parent in his string quartets, in his so- 
’cello and piano, and to a 
degree in his songs. It has been said 
of him, very rightly, that ‘he seems to 
avoid extremes, not necessarily because 
he is fundamentally incapable of them 
or because he subscribes to the anti- 
emotionalist dogmas of certain modern 
composers, but simply from a natural 
and instinctive reticence and a habit of 
emotional reserve.’ This is not the only 
sign he gives of his affinities with clas- 
sical tradition at its purest. And it is 
interesting to hear that the subject of 
an opera now in the writing (the first 
work of his intended for the stage) is 
derived, not from native tradition or 
history, but from the Odyssey. 

“Will he solve the problem of utilizing 
in this opera an idiom strongly colored 
with the vernacular, as he did in the 
‘Psalmus Hungaricus,’ and as Bartok 
did in ‘Duke Blue-Beard’s Castle,’ or will 
he remain true to his musical self with- 
out ever conveying the impression that 
his Ulysses and his Penelope move in an 
atmosphere more Hungarian’ than 
Greek? It is quite possible that when 
the work comes into existerfce, we shall 
find it both extremely typical of its Hun- 
garian birth and extremely apposite as 
an evocation of Homeric antiquity: for 
it is likely to be extremely human, and, 
therefore, to rise above conditions of 
time and circumstance. That much we 
may confidently expect from Kodaly on 
the strength of that which he has al- 
ready given us.” 
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Merger Plan for New York Orchestras 
Reported with Stokowski as New Leader 





TLL 
[Continued from page 1] 





has been any development in this field, 
I have not been informed of it. As for 
the ‘merger,’ I have heard the rumor 
from several sources, but I know nothing 
about it.” 

In New York, the two most influential 
patrons of orchestral music—Clarence 
Mackay, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Philharmonic, and Harry 
Harkness Flagler, who holds the same 
post with the Symphony—were not 
available for interview on the matter or 
else maintained silence on the merger. 


Deficits Mount Yearly 


The strongest arguments for a merg- 
ing of interests adduced by those con- 
versant with the orchestral situation in 
New York concerned the high cost of op- 
eration of two orchestras. These fall 
largely on the shoulders of Mr. Mackay 
and Mr. Flagler—despite the excellent 
system of financing these organizations 
—and, it is pointed out, the costs are 
increasing year by yea.r The Philhar- 
monic budget includes a provision for 
100 guarantors paying $500 each and 
400 who pay a nominal contribution of 
$10 each toward a pension fund. As 
running expenses for last season totalled 
approximately $150,000, it was pointed 
out that Mr. Mackay’s contribution was 
of necessity a large one. According to 
report he gave some $50,000 last season, 
including half of the honorarium (re- 
ported as $50,000) paid to Arturo Tos- 
canini for his guest appearances in some 
fourteen concerts. 

The fact that Mr. Mackay has been 
a leading spirit in calling together the 
patrons of symphony orchestras through- 
out the country into conference on finan- 
cial matters is accepted as an earnest of 
his interest in reducing these costs. The 
first meeting of orchestral heads took 
place at Mr. Mackay’s residence in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, at his invitation. 

On the other hand, Mr. Flagler, the 
generous patron of the New York Sym- 
phony, who has assumed the sole guar- 
anty of the orchestra. since 1914, 
indicated in a statement made several 
years ago that the increasing demands 
of the musical union were “harrassing” 
and might even compel abandonment of 
symphony concerts. The contracts made 
several years ago with the New York 
union are due to expire in the coming 
spring. Competition established by new 
orchestras in the West has been influen- 
tial in raising the scale of players’ 
salaries. Experienced players demand 
fees that, when taken collectively, great- 
ly raise the orchestral budget. 

Mr. Flagler’s contributions to orches- 
tral music in New York are estimated at 
about $2,000,000, in payments extending 
over twenty years. He contributed gen- 
erously to several undertakings out of 
the ordinary, as when Mr. Damrosch 
took his players for a European tour in 
1920, when the same conductor led a 
Beethoven festival with French musi- 
cians in Paris, and last season when the 
orchestra made its visit to Cuba. 


Question of Audiences 


Between them, the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Symphony give on an 
average about 175 concerts each winter 
in Manhattan. It has been estimated that 
one orchestra could give at least seventy- 
five pairs of programs, and could 
doubtless accommodate virtually all the 
patrons of the present series. On the 
other hand, there has been a demand for 
two resident orchestras continuously in 
the metropolis, the need of variety and 
the attraction of rival conductors sup- 
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plying much of the color and novelty 
which American audiences seem to de- 
sire. 

As an alternate proposal, the possi- 
bility of Mr. Stokowski being called to 
take the Symphony post alone has oc- 
casioned interested speculation. The 
directors have made no announcement 
for the coming season. Though the or- 
ganization has in recent years shown 
partiality for guest conductors from Eu- 
rope, none of those so far heard has 
presented qualifications as certain of 
popular acceptance and as _ prestige- 
creating as Mr. Stokowski’s. Most of 
the leading figures in the baton world 
abroad are already bound by contract 
with American orchestras, either as 
guests or as permanent ieaders, Arturo 
Toscanini among them. Certain veterans 
such as Strauss and Weingartner, have 
the advantage of great reputation, but 
the New York post would seem to re- 
quire new blood. Also in the case of the 
former at least, the demands made by 
the composer to a tentative guest offer 
a season or sO ago are reported to have 
been prohibitive. 


Philadelphia Scouts Idea 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27.—The rumored 
merger of the Philharmonic and the 
New York Symphony Orchestras, con- 
tained in the press early this week, 
caused little more than a ripple in Phila- 
delphia musical circles, despite the re- 
port that Leopold Stokowski would in 
all likelihood be the conductor of the 
consolidated orchestral body. 

Rumors have been recurrent periodi- 
cally in recent years that Mr. Stokowski 
would carry his baton ninety miles 
across the sands of Jersey, but though 
some of them have been. circum- 
stantial and even plausible, Mr. Stokow- 
ski stills conducts on the stage of the 
local Academy of Music. 

According to reliable information 
here, there seems little probability of 
a change, eager as New York is re- 
ported to be to have him there. After 
one of these periodical rumors Mr. Sto- 
kowski renewed his contract for a period 
believed to be eleven years at a salary 
popularly said to be $70,000 per year. 
This contract, reputed to be most bind- 
ing, calls for several more years in 
Philadelphia. He has no intention of 
having it changed, it was stated today 
at the offices of Arthur Judson. 

Mr. Judson, manager of the Phila- 
delphia and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestras, and representative of the 
Philharmonic in a series of concerts this 
season at the Academy of Music, is 
quoted as characterizing the reports as 
“unverified rumor.” 

“Undoubtedly they would be glad to 
have Mr. Stokowski in New York,” Mr. 
Judson said, “but his Philadelphia Or- 
chestra contract has eight years to run. 
It was made in good faith and I am 
confident all parties to it will keep the 
faith. I take no stock in these re- 
current rumors.” 

William Jay Turner, vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 
the controlling and operating organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia Orchestra, said 
he had no knowledge of the intention 
of the two New York orchestras to 
merge. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Turner added, 
“in view of the fact that Mr. Stokowski 
is under contract with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association, the report that 
he is to conduct these combined orches- 
tras is utterly without foundation.” Mr. 
Stokowski himself was busy with re- 
hearsals and would make no comment 
on the rumors of consolidation and those 
affecting himself. 

When Walter Damrosch recently re- 
signed as conductor of the Symphony 
of New York it was immediately 
rumored that Mr. Stokowski would suc- 
ceed. The Philadelphia conductor put a 
speedy quietus to these insistent reports 
by saying on Dec. 17 that he would not 
leave town. W. R. Murpuy. 





Artists Heard at Exhibition 


CuicaGco, Dec. 24.—Grace Bruné Mar- 
cusson, soprano; William S. Schwarz, 
tenor, and M. S. Trachtenberg, accom- 
panist, were heard at the reception given 
in the salon of the Chicago Galleries’ 
Association on Dec. 20, when an ex- 
hibition of paintings and drawings by 
Mr. Schwartz and Anthony Angarola 
was opened. 





“Jewel Song” Feud Stays Lon- 
don Film “Faust” 


ONDON, Dec. 15.—The crystal- 
line roulades of the Jewel 
Song have caused many pertuba- 
tions ere now, but, owing to a 
dispute over its proposed introduc- 
tion during the production, a = 
“Faust” film will not be shown as : 
scheduled in the Albert Hall. Ar- 
nold Bennett had written captions, 
and Sir Landon Ronald had com- 
posed the music, and was to con- 
duct his own Albert Hall orches- 
tra on the opening night. To a 
Daily Chronicle representative Sir 
Landon said: “A director of the 
firm which owns the _ British 
rights insisted there must be a trio 
of singers and wanted the Jewel 
Song introduced. To my mind, the 
introduction of singers would have 
been entirely inappropriate, and 
for the Jewel Song to be rendered 





would be inartistic. As the di- 
rector refused to give way I 





resigned.” 
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SMIRNOFF GIVES RECITAL 





Former Metropolitan Opera Tenor De- 
lights His Audience 

New York’s Muscovy transferred it- 
self in considerable numbers to Aeolian 
Hall the afternoon of Sunday, Dec. 26, 
for a recital by one of Russia’s most 
famous singers. In the audience were 
also a few of the opera patrons of a de- 
cade and a half ago when Dmitri 
Smirnoff, the artist of the afternoon, 
was one of the younger tenors of the 
Metropolitan. In the interim, Smirnoff’s 
reputation has materially increased, by 
reason of his successes on the continent. 
The New York recital was announced 
as merely a stop-over event, the tenor 
being on his way back to Europe after 
appearing as a guest artist in opera in 
the National Capital. Perhaps there 
was no thought of impressing the local 
operatic powers with the fact that here 
are a voice and an art now in their 
prime, possessed by a man of attractive 
appearance and bearing; but it seemed 
significant that the program had a lib- 
eral number of operatic excerpts, Italian 
and French as well as Russian. 

Smirnoff has been termed “the John 
McCormack of Russia.” His singing at 
this recital emphasized some points of 
similarity, especially in the flexibility 
with which he-achieved ornate passages, 
and in the use of a fine-spun pianissimo 
—in Smirnoff’s instance surely a cleverly 
manipulated falsetto. There was plenty 
of ring in those high tones to which 
power was applied and lower notes were 
often of a very attractive quality, 
though there was a tendency to white- 
liness and hardness in dramatic effects. 
Diminuendi were managed with much 
skill. The voice itself remained essen- 
tially Russian, whether the number was 
“The Song of India” from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘“Sadko,” “Pourquoi me 
Reveiller” from Massenet’s “Werther.” 
or “Il mio Nome” from Rossini’s “Il 
Barbiere.” There were other airs from 
Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West,” 
Massenet’s “Manon,” Bizet’s “Pearl 
Fishers,” and Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen 
Oniegin.” and songs bv Giordani, Rach- 
maninoff, Gretchaninoff, Liapounoff, and 
Rubinstein, with supplementarv num- 
bers by Tosti and others. Prof. Constan- 
tin Svedoff played accompaniments. The 
audience was vehement in its approval. 

O 


All the material in Mustcat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


FRANCE MOVES FOR 
LOWER ADMISSIONS 


Modification of Taxes on Con- 
certs and Theaters Pro- 
posed 


Paris, Dec. 15.—In view of the present 
movement in the United States to remove 
admission taxes on concert and operatic 
performances, a recent report presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies, to remove 
levies on low-priced seats in subventioned 
theaters is of interest. 

The measure, which has been greeted 
with much satisfaction by musicians, in- 
cludes the following section: “According 
to law, the tax of 6 per cent on admis- 
sions, raised to a tax of 7.2 per cent since 
the institution of the double decimal sys- 
tem, is not collected in subventioned 
theaters and symphonic concerts, for the 
seats which cost less than 6 francs for 
Paris and 3 francs elsewhere, when the 
dole for the poor and other communal 
levies are provided for.” 

But, it is urged, owing to the decline 
of the franc since 1920, there are virtu- 
ally no seats sold for such low prices. 
Consequently the commission investigat- 
ing the matter asks that the maximum 
prices which are thus exempted should 
be doubled. This would, of course, pro- 
vide for seats of 12 francs (about 35 
cents) to be tax-free in Paris and those 
of half that amount elsewhere. 

The report continues: “Concerts which 
are not given daily by associations of 
artists or societies promoting concerts, 
which have a popular educational quality 
and subventioned ones have this char- 
acter—are in the nature of departments 
or communes of the state. And of these 
the partial exemption, relatively to the 
perception of the law as to the taxes 
for the poor, has been provided by law.” 

The commission which investigated the 
matter also asks a lowering by 50 per 
cent of the tax now exacted on perform- 
ances which are given as benefits by 
theaters, music-halls and cinemas in the 
provinces, and by non-daily concerts by 
associations of artists or concert organ- 
izations which have the character of pop- 
ular educational agencies. 








Choral Programs Are Features Among 
Cincinnati Events 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 24.—Members of 
the Cincinnati Country Club enjoyed a 
program on Dec. 19 arranged by Mrs. 
Erwin Bosworth and conducted by Fred- 
erick J. Hoffmann of the College of 
Music. Mr. Hoffmann brought his choir 
of men and boys. A program of Chris- 
mas carols, given Sunday, Dec. 17, by 
the Choral Club of the College of Music, 
under the direction of Sarah Yancey 
Cline, was delightful and well attended. 
Lucille Skinner, a former pupil of Fred- 
eric Shailer Evans of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, has established herself ir 
Norfolk, Va., and has given a recital 
there. Ilse Huebner of the College of 
Music faculty, gives a series of piano 
recitals in Huntington and Wheeling, 
W. Va., and in Baltimore and New York 

during the Christmas vacation. 





Swedish Royal Band Celebrates 400th 
Anniversary 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 29.—The Swedish 
legation here reports that in its quadri- 
centennial celebration, the Royal Band 
of Sweden last month reproduced the 
first concert given for Gustav I in 1527, 
with the same music, instruments, cos- 
tumes and decorations. The first band 
consisted of an organist, a drummer and 
four trumpeters, the legation states. 
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MUSEUM PROGRAMS 
REMAIN IN BUILDING 


Broadcasting of Series to Be 
Discontinued This 
Season 


Several changes are announced for 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s con- 
cert series of this season, which will 
be given as usual on Saturday nights in 
January and March by an _ orchestra 
under David Mannes, in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hall. 

It has been decided to discontinue the 
broadcasting of concerts, begun last 
season, because the Museum authorities 
believe that the combination of music 
and the Museum is an unusual one, and 
that the spirit of the evenings cannot be 
transmitted by radio. Mr. Mannes also 
prefers his listeners to be within the 
walls of the great art museum, “experi- 
encing fully the aesthetic pleasure oc- 
casioned by the contemplation of superb 
creations while listening to the music 
of old and new masters.” 

Mr. Mannes will introduce a new plan 
into the programs this year, giving 
over the first half of the evening to over- 
tures and symphonies and the second to 
some special or historical list. Dance 
music of several centuries will have the 
second half of the first program, the 
principal section of which is to be de- 
voted to Beethoven as part of the gen- 
eral homage being paid the composer 
during the centenary of his death. 

The concerts attract a large number 
of music-lovers, some of whom come at 
four o’clock in the afternoon to secure 
a seat for the evening. The Museum 
makes every effort to provide suitably 
for the audience which assembles, and 
which averages 9000 for each program. 
In addition to placing 2000 seats, the 
authorities arrange to hold open the 
restaurant, and to allow visitors to the 
galleries considerable time after the 
close of the program. The audience 
endeavors to maintain silence so as not 
to disturb the players or listeners in 
remote corners. The Museum on con- 
cert nights is a unique spectacle and 
was chosen as the subject for a paint- 
ing by Carl Brandien, who will exhibit 
this picture at a New York showing 
later this season. 

Thomas Whitney Surette’s lectures 
will be given as usual in the Museum’s 
lecture hall on the afternoon of concert 
days, explanatory of the evening pro- 
grams. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., again 
has contributed the first series, which 
begins on Jan. 8. The second series is 
assured through the generosity of other 
art patrons. 








European Tour Follows Orloff’s Concerts 
in America 


Nikolai Orloff will have given twenty 
recitals during his eight weeks in this 
country, when he sails on Jan. 8. His 
first concert in London has been ar- 
ranged by the Pianoforte Society for 
Grotian Hall on Jan. 22. From Janu- 
ary to April Mr. Orloff is booked solidly 
through England and Scotland, giving 
three concerts in Wigmore Hall and two 
as soloist with Sir Henry Woods’ orches- 
tra at Queens’ Hall. Mr. Orloff expects 
to spend the month of April touring 
through the Balkans, returning to Eng- 
land for May, June and July. In 
August he will be in Russia to see his 
mother, who is also a well-known musi- 
cian. In September and October he wil! 
make his third tour of the Scandinavian 
countries. Mr. Orloff will return to 
America about the first of November. 
1927, to remain for the entire season. 


_Fort Wayne, IND.—The Mexican Ti- 
pica Orchestra was heard in the Shrine 
Auditorium recently by an appreciative 
audience. 
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Emily Rosevelt was received with 
enthusiasm when she gave a soprano re- 
cital for the Chaminade Club of Provi- 
dence on Dec. 2. 

* J ~ 

Edward Johnson and Mary Lewis will 
give a joint recital at the Syria Mosque 
in Pittsburgh, under the direction of 
May Beagle on Tuesday evening, Jan. 4. 

” * x 


Abby Putnam Morrison sang music 
from “L’Oracolo,” and encores at a mu- 
sicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Taet 
on the evening of Dec. 3. 

7 . + 


Idelle Patterson, soprano; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, compose the trio of artists that 
sing in Lancaster, Pa., on Jan. 10. 

7 7 * 

Memphis, Tenn., Greenville, S. C., and 
Savannah, Ga., have been on the route 
of Charles Stratton, tenor, recently. 
He will sing at the “artistic morning” in 
the Hotel Plaza, New York, on Jan. 13. 

= = 7 

Harold Samuel is a passenger on the 
Celtic, which is due here in the next few 
days. His first public appearance of the 
season will be in Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 18. 

> = 7 

The Cherniavsky Trio arrives from 
Europe this week. After a short Cana- 
dian tour, the artists will give their first 
performance in the United States this 
season at Paterson, N. J., on Jan. 11. 

7 7. - 


Florence Austral, dramatic soprano; 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, and Arthur 
Hackett-Granville, tenor, have been en- 
gaged for the Springfield, Mass, Festi- 
val next May. 

. = = 

Harriet Ware, assisted by Erva Giles, 
soprano, and Harold Van Duzee, tenor, 
was heard in a number of her composi- 
tions over Station WJZ on the evening 
of Dec. 22. 

= 7 J 

Ann Mack, Kansas City soprano, gave 
a radio concert from Station WDAF, on 
Dec. 22, as an Atwater Kent artist. 
Miss Mack will be heard with Josef 
Hofmann on the New York Atwater 
Kent Series. 


Phradie Wells, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, will be soloist 
with the Chaminade Club in Brooklyn 
at its first evening concert this season, 
which will bring the first presentation 
of a feminine singer at these concerts. 

a * ok 


Winifred Macbride gave a piano re- 
cital at Athens College, Athens, Ala., on 
Dec. 10, playing, among other numbers, 
the Twenty-four Preludes of Chopin. 
She plays at Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., on Jan. 14. 


* * * 


In addition to appearances with the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
on Dee. 19 and 20 in “Messiah,” Grace 
Leslie sang still another time in Boston 
on Dec. 17, when she was engaged as 
soloist with the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation. 

~ * * 

Joyce Bannerman, soprano, was 
booked to appear as soloist with the 
Utica Mannerchor on Jan. 17. Miss 
Bannerman will sing in Boston on Feb. 
15, and will be on tour through New 
England and the East during that 
month. 

* * * 

On the Pacific Coast, Fred Patton has 
been distinguishing himself further by 
singing in “Messiah” with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony under Alfred Hertz, in 
two performances of “Elijah” at Po- 
mona College, Claremont, Cal., and in 
“Messiah” again with the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society. 

+ 7 

Mary Lewis has been engaged for the 
children’s matinée of the Evanston Fes- 
tival on May 28. Florence Austral, who 
was heard in the 1926 Festival, has been 
re-engaged again for 1927. On May 26 
Miss Austral will sing the soprano part 
in the “Sea” Symphony of Vaughan 
Williams with the Chicago Symphony, 
Frederick Stock, conducting. 

x * * 


The series of concerts, sponsored by 
Stetson University, to be given in De- 
land, Fla., beginning with the New 
Year, will feature Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone; Mary Lewis, soprano; the 
London String Quartet; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, and the Denishawn Dancers. 
Mrs. Ray Morse is the manager and 
promoter of the series. 
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Loring Stresses Early Musical Training 





(Portrait on front page) 
HICAGO, Dec. 24.—Louise Loring, 
who made her first American ap- 


pearance in opera as a leading soprano 
of the Chicago Opera early this season, 
has lived all her life in a musical at- 
mosphere. 

Her father, James H. Parkinson, is a 
piano merchant in Providence, R. L, 
where Miss Loring was born. She made 
her first public appearance at the age of 
two and a half years, on her first of 
numerous trips abroad, singing to the 
extreme delight of her fellow passengers. 
Mr. Parkinson, a capable pianist, gave 
his daughter her first music lessons, and 
when she was 11, he determined that 
her serious study of music should begin. 

During schoolgirl days in Providence, 
the young singer appeared frequently in 
concerts. After completing her academic 
education, she went to London to study 
with Emma Nevada, the well known 
opera singer. Living in Mme. Nevada’s 
home, and traveling with her through- 
out Europe, Miss Loring gained an en- 
viable first-hand acquaintance in the 
world of music, attending operas and 
concerts, and meeting in the studio many 
of the leading figures in the musical life 
of Europe. These included Leopold 
Mugnone, Albert Coates, Sir Henry 
Wood and Giorgio Polacco. The last- 
named doubtless did not guess at that 
time, when he added his compliments to 
those of the other famous conductors, 
that the young singer would one day be 
a member of the company of which he 
was to become musical director. 

Miss Loring’s education continued for 
twelve years. Having discovered the 


value of a complete musical education 
received before the major events of a 
career, she maintains that it is only by 
wholly perfecting vocalism and style be- 
fore engaging in a career, that an artist 
is prepared to meet emergencies which 
are certain to arise, and is enabled to 
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preserve her gifts in their most perfect 
condition throughout the length of their 
use in public. 

In the final years of her training, Miss 
Loring accepted engagements to sing 
abroad in concert, and in the leading 
réles of such operas as “Aida,” “Il 
Trovatore” and “La Forza del Destino.” 
It was in “Trovatore” that Miss 
Loring made her brilliant début in Chi- 
cago. She has subsequently appeared 
also in “La Cena delle Beffe.” Among 
the other operas in which she is to be 
heard this season is the company’s all- 
star revival of “Don Giovanni.” 


Kathryn Meisle Booked for Festivals 


Kathryn Meisle has been re-engaged 
for the “artists’ night” concert of the 
Newark Festival on May 4. The 
Springfield Festival has engaged the 
contralto for two appearances. Miss 
Meisle will be heard on May 2 and also 
on the “artists’ night” program with 
Florence Austral, soprano. The Salem 
Oratorio Society of Salem, Mass., has 
engaged Miss Meisle as its soloist for 
the spring concert on April 7. 


English Federation Reports 
Creation of Many New Clubs 
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Musical development in England 
would seem to be fostered by muca 
the same forces that have played such 
a prominent réle in this country in the 
same field. 

Similar to results observed from the 
work of the National Federation of 


Music Clubs in America is the activity 
of the British Federation. It is en- 
lightening to read that the annual report 
for the season 1925-26 “shows that the 
British Federation of Music Clubs has 
been in existence for four years, and 
there has been a steady increase in the 
number of clubs formed.” In the first 
season, 1922-23, there were nine clubs, 
and at the end of last season there were 
twenty-eight, with an approximate mem- 
bership of over 7000. ; 
During the season 1925-26, 126 artist 
concerts were given, it is stated. Of 
these fourteen were solo recitals (eight 
vocal, four piano, two violin), thirteen 
were sonata recitals (seven violin and 
piano, five ’cello and piano, one viola 
and piano), twenty-five were string 
quartet concerts, six were plano trio 
concerts. one was orchestra, ten were 
wind ensemble, eight were choral and 
forty-nine were miscellaneous. : 
The programs chosen varied according 
to the taste of the different localities. 
but on the whole, more classical than 
modern music was asked for. The first 
public performance in London of the 
String Quartet Op. 121 of Fauré, the 
Sonata in D Major for Violin of Somer- 
vell, and some songs of Roger Quilter 
were given by the clubs. Other modern 
works performed during the season 
were: the “Concerto Academico” for vio- 
lin and string orchestra of Vaughan 
Williams, the Bax String Quartet, the 
Sonata for ’Cello alone of Kodaly, the 
Korngold Quartet in A Major, the 
“Kleine Kammermusik” of Hindemith, 
Stravinsky’s Wind Octet, the ’Cello and 
Piano Sonata and the Second Violin 
and Piano Sonata of Delius, and the 
“Fantasy” Trio of John Ireland. 


PEOPLE’S CHORUS HEARD 





L. Camilieri Leads Organization in Town 
Hall Christmas Concert 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 
which is not and does not profess to 
te a professional body, gave its Christ- 
mas concert in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 22. Lorenzo Camilieri 
who conducts and accompanies the or- 


ganization as well as supplying much of 
the enthusiasm which brings good re- 
sults, was again at the helm. 

The Chorus, which is composed of 
people who want to sing and who enjoy 
doing so, was seated in the front of 
the parquet with the audience all 
around, and a number of guests on the 
stage. Mr. Camilieri conducted from 
the piano. ; 

The numbers sung by the chorus in- 
cluded works by Bach, Jungst, Nevin, 
Camilieri, MacDowell and Brahe. There 
were also arrangements by Kountz and 
Gaul. Pio Corao, a Venezuelan baritone 
was heard in an aria from “A Masked 
Ball,” and “For You Alone” by Geehl. 
Ilse Niemack, violinist, played the Al- 
beniz Tango in Elman’s arrangement, 
and numbers by Hubay and Wieniawski. 
Wellington Lee was the accompanist for 
the soloists. The audience joined in 
singing special numbers. Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond made an —, 
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On Tempo Rubato 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
there appeared the following question 
ind answer: 

“In playing a rubato passage is the 
alue of the note really stolen, and if so, 
from what?” 

“No! The term itself is poorly chosen 
and misleading. The passage is simply 
played in an elastic manner.” 

Rubato is perhaps the most generally 
misunderstood and misused principle in 
music, not because the term may be mis- 
leading, but because of sheer misunder- 
standing of its true meaning, its proper 
relation to rhythm. When rightly used, 
rubato becomes the most potent factor 
in rhythmical and emotional experssion. 
When unintelligently directed, it be- 
comes sordid, unnatural and ungodly for 
it destroys balance. Its comprehension 
is simple but it is perhaps because of 
this very simplicity that one looks be- 
yond into the void for something more 
mysterious and complicated. As simple 
as it is, however, it is a long step be- 
tween theory and practice. 

Rubato, like inflection, should be used 
to make the rhythm of a composition 
clear, i. e., to make definite shapes and 
forms for the purpose if liberating the 
emotional content, the Spirit within. 
Without shape there remains only noth- 
ingness for then rhythm does not exist. 

When we wish to emphasize a thing in 
speech without raising our voice we give 


more time to those words! The 
foundation and necessity of rubato 
comes from just this need of em- 


phasizing certain notes or groups, with- 
out giving them undue tonal emphasis; 
but in thus emphasizing these parts 
without plan, the continuity of the piece 
is lost with the inevitable result of the 
destruction of balance and proportion, 
without which no piece can live! 

The reconciliation of these apparently 
opposite requirements (those of conti- 
nuity and time emphasis) is the pitfall! 
of understanding and execution. 

There is but one solution, to bend the 
time not to break it, to curve around an 
otherwise straight or pulse progression 
instead of blindly accelerating and re- 
tarding. Indeed this is a good defini- 
tion of rubato—‘A time bending.” It is 
a deviation from the main line of 
straight or pulse recurrences, occurring, 
as the case may be, within a figure, 
phrase, complete thought or whole. 

If we wish to give extra time to cer- 
tain notes, we must correspondingly 
take away from others to make up for 
the extra time thus spent, and vice versa. 
Here is where our correspondent is in 
doubt. The time of the notes in some 
part of the phrase must be actually 
robbed of their value if others are given 
more time emphasis than is their due. 
This is evident if we wish to obtain con- 
tinuity, balance—rhythm! 

In other words, if we are lingering 
over the first part of a sentence, play- 
ing it considerably slower than the origi- 
nal tempo, we must sooner or later, 
within that thought, hasten the time, if 
we are to reach the end at the precise 
moment the music would reach there had 
it been played strictly. That is, it must 
arrive at the climax of the phrase, on 
the pulse at the exact instant the music 
would reach there, in time, had there 
been no deviation from the straight or 
pulse progression. Indeed, this return 
to the pulse at the instant due after 
swerving is the most inexorable law of 
rubato and demands the most acute 
rhythmical sense to fulfill. 

_ Anything reasonable may occur with- 
in this time curve, providing our atten- 
tion and rhythmical instinct guide us to 
reach the climax on the beat. Of course, 
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this assumes one has “scanned” the pro- 
gression, making sure of the climax. 

There are two forms (and combina- 
tions) which rubato may take. These 
are admirably explained and termed by 
Tobias Matthay as the “Leaning” and 
“Push-on” rubato. The former lingers 
over the natural beauties of a sentence 
at the beginning, with a subsequent 
hurry to reach the climax on time. The 
latter is just that, a push-on at the 
start, bringing out all the intensity or 
agitation necessary, but with the process 
reversed here by a retarding of the time 
at the end arriving at the “chief syl- 
lable” at the moment the straight-on 
pulse “catches up” as it were, for we 
should have succeeded in getting ahead 
of the beat at the outset. 

One can readily see that a mere devia- 
tion of tempo, a mere robbing of time 
or “elastic playing” of a passage with- 
out plan, is in itself extremely vague 
and can result only in so much babbling. 

Rubato does become elastic, but this is 
an effect and not a cause, which effect, 
however, is necessary if we are to be- 
come emotional and spiritual players. 

FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 

Boston, Dec. 23, 1926. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS LISTED 


Zuro to Begin Fourth Season at Head 
of Sabbath Programs 


Josiah Zuro, founder and conductor 
of the Sunday Symphonic Society, will 
inaugurate the fourth season of his or- 
ganization on Jan. 9 in the Walter 
Hampden Theater, which is again being 
donated for these free concerts through 
the generosity of Mr. Hampden. The 
orchestra personnel has few changes. 
Leon Trebacz will remain as concert- 
master. Mr. Trebacz is a graduate of 
the Vienna Conservatory and has been 
with the orchestra since its inception. 
Lajos Shuk, ’cellist, will begin his second 
season as soloist of his section and Emil 
Wille will be at his former place as 
second violin principal. A new solo 
viola player in the person of Morris 
Veder will be heard. 

Programs will be given every second 
Sunday at 12.30, noon, as has been 
the custom for the past three seasons. 
All concerts are free to the public. 
Some of the compositions to be played 
during the season include Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, Mozart’s Symphony in F 
Flat, the “New World” Symphony by 
Dvorak. Beethoven’s Fifth and the B 
Minor Symphony of Schubert, Dvorak’s 
“Carnaval” Overture and that of “Die 
Entfiihrung” by Mozart. Several Amer- 
ican compositions are under considera- 
tion for acceptance. Any compositions 
submitted will receive attention, receiv- 
ing a private rehearsal and public per- 
formance if possible. As in the past, 
too, young American soloists. instru- 
mentalists and vocalists will be given 
opportunities to appear. 


Liszniewska and Graveure Appear at 
President’s State Dinner 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24.—The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge were hosts at 
one of the most important of their series 
of state dinners on Dec. 16, entertaining 
in honor of foreign envoys to this coun- 
try. Music added to the charm of the 
evening, and in addition to music heard 
earlier in the event, there was a musi- 
cale to which about 250 extra guests 
were invited. The soloists were Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska, pianist. 
and Louis Graveure. baritone, the latter 
accompanied by Bryceson’ Treharne. 
Following the program, the artists were 
presented to President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge, both of whom expressed appreci- 
ation of the beautiful concert. 





Gunster Gives Dallas Concert 


DALLAS, TExX., Dec. 24. — Frederick 
Gunster, American tenor, was presented 
in concert in the junior ballroom of the 
Adolphus recently, singing to a capacity 
audience. Mr. Gunster was especially 
good in character songs; French and 
Irish numbers were gems of characteri- 
zation and Mr. Gunster’s interpretations 
of Negro spirituals were true to nature. 
Lyman Stanley played two piano solos 
in masterly style, and was the accom- 
panist. Both artists were received with 
enthusiasm. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Jane Douglas Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Proceeds were for the club house pro- 
jected by the chapter. C. E. B 


Josef Fuchs Appointed 
to Violin Department 
of Cleveland Institute 
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Josef Fuchs 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 26.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music announces the ap- 


pointment of Josef Fuchs, concertmaster 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, to the violin 
department. Both piano and violin de- 
partments have been enlarged this year 
to take care of the increasing demands 
of the growing enrollment. 

Two assistant violin teachers were 
added to the strings faculty at the open- 
ing of the school year and Mr. Fuchs 
has just been signed up to take his place 
with the artist teachers. 

Following the usual policy of engag- 
ing only teachers who are peculiarly 
fitted for their chosen branch and those 
who are familiar with the concert stage 
as well as with the classroom, the school 
feels specially fortunate in obtaining 
Mr. Fuchs. He has been greatly praised 
as a soloist both in Germany and in this 
country, and Cleveland has already put 
the stamp of approval on his playing. 
Another branch of his work, however, is 
also of particular interest to the Insti- 
tute, for he emphasizes ensemble music. 
It is a coincidence that the new violin 
teacher is leader and first violinist of the 
Cleveland String Quartet, while the di- 
rector of the strings department, André 
de Ribaupierre, is leader and first vio- 
linist of the Ribaupierre Quartet. These 
are leading chamber music groups in 
the city. 

Like most musicians, Mr. Fuchs be- 
gan his study of the violin when a child. 
At seven he was entered as a pupil in 
the Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
At twelve he was taken into the class 





Programs by Civic Orchestra 


CHICAGO, Dec. 24.—The Civic Orches- 
tra of Chicago will give four Orchestra 
Hall concerts this season, the first being 
scheduled for Jan. 30. At the last, the 
orchestra will be assisted by a chorus 
of 1000 children from the Civic Music 
Association’s classes in the association’s 
annual festival. The orchestra, main- 
tained by the Civic Music Association, 
in co-operation with the Orchestral As- 


sociation, is supervised by Frederick 
Stock and conducted by Eric De- 
Lamarter. 


conducted by the late Franz Kneisel. It 
was Mr. Kneisel who gave Mr. Fuchs 
his foundation in quartet playing. At 
nineteen he was graduated from the 
school, receiving the Morris Loeb Prize 
of $1000 and a silver medal for highest 
honors. From that time on his career 
was marked by one award after another 
for composition and other work. He 
then began his concert career here and 
abroad. He has appeared with many 
of the country’s leading orchestras, and 
last fall was appointed concertmaster of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 

The strings department at the Insti- 
tute now includes Mr. de Ribaupierre, 
Mr. Fuchs, Charlotte de Muth Williams, 
Carlton Cooley, Marie Martin and Lois 
Brown, assistants; and Victor de Gomez 
and Rebecca Haight of the ’cello depart- 
ment. 





SIXTY YEARS’ GROWTH FOR 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 


Anniversary Recalls Progress of Institu- 


tion From Humble Beginnings in 1867 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 26.—Of interest, in 
connection with the entrance of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory upon its sixtieth 
year, is the fact that Bertha Baur, di- 
rector of the institution, has supervised 
the teaching, thus far, of upwards of 
20,000 students. Starting with but a 
handful of pupils the Conservatory now 
boasts an annual enrollment of 2000. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory had its 
beginning in two or three small rooms 
in a West Seventh Street residence in 
April, 1867, just following the close of 
the Civil War. Clara Baur, an aunt of 
the present director, was the founder. It 
is forty-eight years since Bertha left her 
home in Ann Arbor, Mich., and came to 
Cincinnati to study music with her aunt. 

In 1920 the Conservatory was incor- 
porated, several public spirited citizens 
of Cincinnati taking an active interest, 
including Mary M. Emery and Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft. 

From a faculty of two, the teaching 
staff of the Conservatory has grown 
until it now numbers 105. Many well- 
known musicians have been and are 
members of the faculty, among them 
being Eugene Ysaye, Pierre Adolphe 
Tirindelli, Theodore Bohlmann, Mieczys. 
law Miinz, Dan Beddoe, Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska, Marcian Thal- 
berg, Berta Gardini Reiner and Ralph 
Lyford. 

Many noted musicians throughout the 
country have received their music de- 
grees from the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
among them Chalmers Clifton of New 
York, conductor of the American Or- 
chestral Society; Harold Morris, pianist, 
composer, and teacher at the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York; Ella Scoble 
Opperman, dean of the Department of 
Music, Florida State College for Women, 
and organist; Grace Divine, of the San 
Carlo Opera Company; Joseph W. 
Clokey, former professor of harmony at 
Miami University, now at College of the 
Pacific, San Jose, Cal., and composer. 

Also Hattie Morton, principal of 
Loulie Compton Seminary, Birmingham; 
Mrs. E. H. Hart, director and founder of 
the Meridian School of Music, Meridian, 
Miss.; Ernest Hesser, supervisor of pub- 
lic school music in Indianapolis; John 
Byrn, operatic leader of Paris; Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Stringham, dean of Denver Col- 
lege of Music; Ethel Glenn Hier, com- 
poser; Karl Wecker, conductor of the 
Grand Rapids Symphony; Hazel Jean 
Kirk, head of the departments of violin 
and theory in William Woods College, 
Fulton, Miss., and Edwin Ideler, violin- 
ist and teacher of the Mannes School of 
Music, N. Y., and the Andalusia Summer 
School of Music, Ala. 
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MANY CHILDREN TO 
HEAR PHILHARMONIC 





Ernest Schelling Will Conduct 
Concerts in Three 
Boroughs 
Concerts in Brooklyn and in the 


Bronx have been added to the schedule 
of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra’s children’s concerts, led by Ernest 
Schelling. Eighteen children’s concerts 


will be presented by Mr. Schelling this 
season—five on Saturday mornings in 
Aeolian Hall, five on Saturday after- 
noons in Aeolian Hall, four in Brook- 
lyn and four in the Bronx. The audi- 
toriums in which the Brooklyn and 
Bronx concerts are to be given will be 
announced later. 

Of the eighteen concerts, thirteen will 
be for children in public schools; distri- 
bution of tickets for these events being 
ing under the supervision of Dr. George 
H. Gartlan. The only series which will 
be open to the general public will be the 
Saturday morning cycle in Aeolian Hall. 
The dates for these concerts are Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5, Feb. 19, March 5 and March 19 

As in previous years, Mr. Schelli-.g 
will illustrate the music with infec. mal 
talks and with lantern slides frvm his 
collection of 1200 views. He wi’. present 
a similar series in Boston a’.4 has been 
invited to conduct childreys concerts in 
several other cities. 

Mrs. Charles E. M‘cchell is chairman 
of the committee of patronesses in 
charge of thee. concerts. The other 
members c* .ne committee are Mmes. 
Vincent stor, Robert Bacon. George F. 
Baker Jr., Courtlandt D. Barnes, Au- 
gus* Belmont, J. Insley Blair, Cornelius 
B’iss, W. R. Grace, Morgan Hamilton, 
“. H. Harriman. E. Roland Harriman, 
Adrian Iselin, Courtlandt Nicoll. Ken- 
neth O’Brien, Elihu Root, Jr., George 
Whitney and Arthur Woods. 





Johannes Fénss Will Make New York 
Début 

Johannes Fénss, Danish bass, whose 

first semi-private concert in this country 

last year was given for the American 

Scandinavian Foundation, will make his 


New York début in Town Hall on March 
14. Prior to that event Mr. Fénss will 
be heard in Chicago and in Boston, mak- 
ing his débuts in these cities, in the 
Goodman Theater and Jordan Hall re- 
spectively. Mr. Fénss has a wide ope- 
ratic répertoire, including important 
réles in twenty operas. He sings in both 
German and Italian, and is equally at 
home in oratorio and German lieder. 
Mr. Fénss is as well known a figure in 
London as he is on the Continent, having 
sung at Covent Garden and appeared 
in opera in Paris many times. He is 
recognized throughout the Scandinavian 
countries and in Germany. Mr. Fénss 
will probably be heard in some of the 
spring festivals in this country. 





Singer and Actress Honored at Reception 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine gave a recep- 
tion in her Carnegie Hall studios on the 
evening of Dec. 12 in honor of Martha 
Attwood, of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Marie Adels, of Walter Hampden’s Re- 
pertory Company. Over 500 invitations 
were issued to persons prominent in 
artistic and social circles. The list of 
invited guests included Mr. and Mme. 
Charles Cahier, Charlotte Lund. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Hageman, Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Jackson, Pavel Ludikar, George Reim- 
herr, Madeleine Collins, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Stickles, Helen Adler, Samuel 
E. Piza, Caroline and Helen Beebe, An- 
tonia Sawyer, Merle Robertson. Max 
Jacobs, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Hinder- 
myer and others. 





Engagements Keep Judson House Busy 


Judson House returns to Hamilton, 
Ont., on Jan. 17 to sing in the Canadian 
city again. This tenor will have a 
busy January. He sings Manrico in 


“Tl Trovatore” with the Philadelphia 
Civie Opera Association on Jan. 13, and 
in three performances of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with the Minneapolis 


Symphony, under Henri Verbrugghen 
on Jan. 19, 20 and 31. These perform- 
ances, in the order named, take place in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and New Orleans. 
This month Mr. House sings in Reading, 
Pa., Troy, N. Y., New York and Scran- 
ton, Pa. His New York appearance was 
over WEAF on Dec. 18, in Walter Dam- 
rosch’s exposition of “Gétterdim- 
merung.” 


GIVE HOLIDAY CONCERT 








Holland Vocal Trio Appears with De- 
partments of David Mannes School 


The holiday season at the Pavid 
Mannes Music School was inausurated 
with the Christmas concert ci Tuesday 


afternoon, Dec. 21, when che Holland 
Trio, the Senior Orchestra under Paul 
Stassevitch and the school chorus under 
George Newell, presented a program in 
the crowded recital hall of the school. 
Chorus and orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with Kremser’s “Prayer of 
Thanksgiving,” after which the orches- 
tar played the “Pastoral Symphony” 
from “‘iessiah.” The Holland Vocal 
Trio the members of which are Jose- 
phiue Kirpal, Else Letting, and Mary 
Sennett, gave, delightfully, songs by 
Martini, Gretscher, Berger and Sadero 
with texts appropriate to the season. 
The Trio afterward sang a group a cap- 
pella which included compositions of 
Brahms, Haffler, Marley, Lacner, and 
also the anonymous “Al bel lume.” For 
the songs with piano accompaniment, 
Rosemary Lillard assisted. 

An informal part of the program was 
the playing of several very young chil- 
dren, who gave piano and violin solos. 
Christmas carols sung by chorus, trio 
and audience to orchestral and organ 
accompaniments, concluded the program 
given in the holly-wreathed and holiday- 
decked hall, where a brilliantly lighted 
Christmas tree lent an especially festive 
air to the intimate auditorium. 

On the preceding Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 19, David and Clara Mannes, di- 
rectors of the school, continued their 
chronological series to include all the 
Beethoven piano and violin sonatas, be- 
ing given at this time to commemorate 
the centenary of the composer’s death. 
The fourth and final program of this 
series will be given on Jan. 9 and will 
include the “Kreutzer” Sonata. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mannes have given these last three 
sonata recitals to invited audiences 
which overflowed the hall. On the eve- 
ning of Dec. 24, they were heard in a 
sonata program in the People’s Sym- 
phony chamber music series at Washing- 
ton Irving High School. 

The school will re-open on Jan. 4. 
Shortly afterward. the annual artists’ 
series will begin, the first concert to be 
given by Paul Stassevitch. 





Meta Schumann Accompanies ’Cellist 


Meta Schumann, New York vocal 
coach and accompanist for singers, 
proved her versatility at the second 
Saturday artists’ recital of the People’s 
Symphony concert series at Washington 
Irving High School on Dec. 4, when she 
accompanied Cornelius Van _ Vliet, 
‘cellist. The program included a_ so- 
nata by Porpora, Beethoven’s Variations 
on a Mozart Theme, the “Decameron” 
Suite of Gouvy, and shorter pieces of 
Rachmaninoff, Jeral, Hadley and others. 





Lenora Cortez to Give Aeolian Recital 


Lenora Cortez, pianist, who has been 
heard here several times, will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 3. Miss Cortez is a Philadel- 
phia girl. who has made two extensive 
tours of England, Germany and Holland. 
She has appeared with the Concertge- 
bouw, under Willem Mengelberg in 
Amsterdam. and in this country with 
the Philadelphia and Detroit symphony 
orchestras. 





Dickinson Features “Messiah” Excerpts 


The program at Brick Presbyterian 
Church given under the direction of 
Clarence Dickinson, organist and choir- 
master, on Sunday, Dec. 26. included the 
Christmas section of “Messiah,” two 
carols, an eighteenth century anthem. 
and works of Reimann, Matthews and 
Boellmann. The Friday “noon hours of 
music” will be resumed next week. 


Re-engagements Prove 
Common Events in Year 
for Jeannette Vreeland 








Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano 


Following the success of her tour with 
the Minneapolis Symphony, Jeannette 
Vreeland has been engaged as soprano 
soloist for Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 


in St. Paul and Minneapolis on Jan. 20 
and 21 respectively, and again in New 
Orleans, on Jan. 31. For the same 
work the Boston Symphony has engaged 
the services of Miss Vreeland for March 
29. It is the soprano’s third re-engage- 
ment with this organization. 

Marking Miss Vreeland’s fourth re- 
engagement with the Detroit Symphony 
during Holy Week she will appear with 
that organization as soloist in the Bach 
“St. Matthew” Passion on March 14 
and 16, a total of six major orchestral 
appearances for her this season. 

A busy singing month of January is 
before Miss Vreeland, for, in addition to 
these appearances she has been signed 
to give a recital in Atlanta on Jan. 28 
Other performances she sings within 
the month include one in St. Joseph, Mo., 
on Jan. 17. Miss Vreeland bids fair to 
become one of Ontario’s favorite sopra- 
nos in that she has just been re-engaged 
to appear for the third time in Hamil- 
ton, Canada, on Feb. 8. Later, the same 
month, on Feb. 22 to be exact, she sings 
again in Lowell, Mass. 

A recent appearance for her was on 
Dec. 19, in recital at Briarcliff Lodge, 
Briarcliff, N. Y. This engagement fol- 
lowed Miss Vreeland’s recent successful 
performances in New Brunswick, N. J., 
and Pittsburgh. She is especially popu- 
lar in the latter city, having returned 
there for a number of re-engagements. 





Piano Music Given at American Institute 


Students of the American Institute of 
Applied Music gave an evening of piano 
music on Dec. 17. The list of players 
included Elna Christensen, Marion Lang 
Tiedeman, Ina Alida Pihlman, Elizabeth 
Sturgis, Margaret Spotz, Elizabeth 
Richardson, Nancy Hankins, Dorothy 
Manley, Theodolinda Castellini, Elspeth 
Schneyer and Gertrude Noll. They are 
pupils of Miss Chittenden, Miss Wood, 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Baker. 





Curtiss Grove Will Sing German Music 


German entirely will be the music 
sung by Curtiss Grove, baritone, at his 
second recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 16. A group by Her- 
mann Durra, one of Schubert, and two 
songs each of Beethoven, Mozart, Schu- 
mann and Brahms are listed. 





Phyllis Kraeuter, Naumburg Winner, to 


Make Début 
The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation announces that Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ’cellist, will make her New 


York début in Town Hall on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 6. Miss Kraeuter is one 
of three young artists who won recitals 
this season offered by the foundation. 


She was a prize graduate of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, having studied un- 
der Willem Willeke. She is doing con- 
siderable concert work and is a member 
of the Marianne Kneisel String Quar- 
tet. Miss Kraeuter will play a Sonata 
of Henri Eccles, the Concerto in A 
Minor of Saint-Saéns, a Rhapsodie by 
Emanuel Moor, and pieces of Jeral. 
Rubin Goldmark, and Fauré. 





TOKATYAN WITH WOLFSOHN 





Metropolitan Opera Tenor Joins List 
Under Management of Bureau 


On Jan. 1, 1927, Armand Tokatyan, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, joins the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau, which will manage him in the 
future. In announcing that Mr. Tokat- 
yan had signed with the Wolfsohn Bu- 
reau, Inc., John T. Adams, president. 
expressed his pleasure and satisfaction 
in this addition to the bureau’s list. 

Mr. Tokatyan, of Armenian parent- 
age, was born in Bulgaria, whence his 
parents had fled to escape the massacre 
of Constantinople just thirty years ago. 
Mr. Tokatyan’s parents did not plan 
their son’s musical future; indeed, he 
went to Paris to learn the tailoring 
trade. During his eighteen months’ 
stay in the French capital he sang in 
boulevard cafes. Eventually after sing- 
ing in light opera, in which he became a 
favorite, Mr. Tokatyan was persuaded 
to study for grand opera. After two 
and a half years of work under Nino 
Cairone, he made his début in “Manon” 
at the Dal Verma in Milan. 

Mr. Tokatyan’s contract with the 
Wolfsohn Bureau will not interfere with 
that with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. He will also be heard next sum- 
mer in opera at Ravinia, and will tour 
in concert, between these engagements. 





Avitabile Announces First of Opera Con- 
certs 


Salvatore Avitabile will give the first 
of his announced grand opera concerts 
in Aeolian Hall on Jan. 15. The pur- 
pose of these events is to provide oppor- 
tunity for his pupils to appear before 
metropolitan audiences. Pauline Turso, 
soprano, will make her début appear- 
ance in company with more experienced 
singers, F. de Angelis, tenor, and D. 
Lombardi, baritone. Miss Turso will 
sing arias from “Madama _ Butterfly” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


Musical Art Institute Hears Events 


Concert activities at the Institute of 
Musical Art recently have included a 
piano recital by Katherine Bacon and a 
concert by the Musical Art Quartet 
Miss Bacon, appearing on the alumni 
recital series, played Chopin’s B Flat 
Minor Sonata and the Bach-Liszt Fan- 
tasy and Fugue in G Minor among other 
numbers. The Quartet was heard, on 
Dec. 22, in Mozart’s C Major and Schu- 
bert’s D Minor Quartets. 





Tau Alpha Hears Program by Sisters 


Tau Alpha, the New York chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon, held its monthly musi- 
cale recently in the club rooms. Those 
participating on the program were Dor- 
othy Chamberlin, in a group of songs; 
Isabelle Olsen in violin numbers; Lucille 
Millard, Minabel Hunt and Beatrice 
MacCue in two Elgar trios. Miss Olsen 
and Mile. Millard played violin obbligati. 
Janet Ross and Mrs. John Worley ac- 
companied. 





Five Large Cities will Hear Barbara 
Lull 


Barbara Lull, violinist, will play in 
five of the larger cities in concerts from 
December to March. She was announced 
to play in New York on Dec. 20. She 
will later appear in Chicago on Feb. 2, 
St. Louis on Feb. 6, Boston on Feb. 20, 
and Buffalo on March 19. 





Hugo Kortschak, who will give his 
annual violin recital in Aeolian Hall to- 
morrow afternoon, will include in his 
program the Brahms Sonata in A and 
the Reger Chaconne for violin alone. 





_Viadimir Resnikoff, violinist, will 
give his second recital of the season in 
Town Hall on Monday evening, Jan. 17. 
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TO HOLD SUMMER CLASSES 


Moriah, Adirondack Site, to Be Center 
for Master Institute of United Arts 


In answer to the increasing demand 
for summer courses which will enable 
students profitably to spend their vaca- 
tion months and also enable teachers to 
take special summer pedagogical courses, 
the Master Institute of United Arts of 
New York announces the foundation of 
a summer school in Moriah, N. Y., be- 
ginning July 1. 

The summer session will follow in its 
outline the work pursued at the Master 
Institute of United Arts during the win- 
ter months—work which includes the de- 
partments of music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, opera class, ballet, drama 
and lectures in all branches. In music, 
the classes will have their usual scope. 
There will also be special pedagogical 
classes for teachers. 

In the painting department, the Mas- 
ter Institute summer classes will include 
work in portraiture, life and still life, 
as well as landscape classes. Details 
regarding other departments are to be 
announced. Supplementing the regular 
courses, there will be lectures, concerts 
and exhibitions, so that students will 
have ample opportunity for cultural ac- 
tivities in all subjects during the sum- 
mer months. 

The site which has been named for 
the summer center of the Master Insti- 
tute of United Arts, at Moriah, is in the 
Adirondacks. The directors of the Mas- 
ter Institute have chosen this location as 








Suzanne Keener in Busiest Season 


Having opened her season at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va., on Oct. 7, Suzanne Keener, colora- 
tura soprano, who is appearing in cos- 
tume recitals, finds herself in her busiest 


year. With three months of the present 
season past, Miss Keener has already 
filled twenty-nine concerts, which has 
meant constant travelling since she 
started. A two weeks’ vacation is now 
being enjoyed by her over the holiday 
season, at her home in Miami, and then 
she will be off again to fulfill her re- 
maining twenty-two concert engage- 
ments, commencing in Greenville, Tenn. 
Miss Keener will make a Pacific Coast 
tour next season starting in October. 
She is appearing in French, Scandina- 
vian, Russian and Colonial costumes and 
songs, and next year will add a Spanish 
group to her program, appearing in 
the native costume. 





Courboin to Appear With Orchestras 


Charles M. Courboin, organist, who 
was recently injured in an accident, has 
been recuperating in Atlantic City for 
the past month and will resume his con- 
cert tour during the month of January. 
Complete rested and recovered in health. 
he will make his first appearance with 
the Springfield Municipal Orchestra un- 
der Arthur Turner on Jan. 18, playing 
the Widor Sixth Symphony and a group 
of solos. During the early part of Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Courboin will play a number 
of recitals postponed from his fall tour 
in New York and Pennsylvania and then 
undertake a tour through Canada, in- 
cluding Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, ap- 
pearing on Feb. 18, and 19 with the 
Minneapolis Symphony for the second 
time in two successive seasons. He plays 
with the Cincinnati Symphony in April. 





Christiaan Kriens Conducts Varied 
Programs 


Christiaan Kriens conducted his Plain- 
field Symphony in the High School Audi- 
torium of its native city on Dec. 6, when 
May de Forest was the piano soloist 
in Bach’s D Minor Concerto. The pro- 
gram also comprised Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony, a Rachmaninoff Prelude and 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music 
of Mendelssohn. Mr. Kriens led a pro- 
gram under the auspices of the St. Eric 
Swedish Society at Vasa Castle Hall, 
New York, on Dec. 8. 


Elsa Alsen to Sing with Eastman Forces 


Elsa Alsen is booked for another solo- 
ist concert in Rochester, N. Y., with the 
Eastman Orchestra on Feb. 24. This 
engagement will interrupt a number of 
opera performances which Mme. Alsen 
sings on tour with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. On the tour with the 
company Mme. Alsen will be heard in 
Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis and Dallas. 





For Sale--Lron & Healy Harp No. 1777. Style 22 
Practically new Price reasonable Address Box 
0. R. A., ¢/o Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


affording almost ideal conditions for 
such a center. Situated near Lake Cham- 

lain, Moriah affords a view across the 

reen Mountains into Vermont, and for 
beauty of landscape is perhaps unsur- 
passed in the Adirondacks. Near Port 
Henry, N. Y., it is easily accessible by 
railroad or boat. There is also oppor- 
tunity for all summer recreations, so 
that it will be possible to combine vaca- 
tion with study. The summer session 
will last for six weeks. 


Middleton Makes December Appearances 


Arthur Middleton was heard again in 
an important baritone engagement on 
the air from WABC, New York, on 
Dec. 19, when he broadcasts in a notable 
quartet of artists. Mr. Middleton’s in- 
dividual contributions to the program 


besides the concerted numbers were the 
“Largo al Factotum” from “The Bar- 
ber of Seville” and “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes.” Other appearances 
for Mr. Middleton last month were 
Reading, Pa., on Dec. 13, Chicago, on 
Dec. 20, and New York with the Ora- 
torio Society on Dec. 27. 





Paderewski Stops in America En Route 
to Australia 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, who recently 
arrived here on his way to Australia, 
will give a few concerts in California 
and the Northwest, beginning in Long 
Beach on Jan. 21, before leaving for his 
Australian tour. Mr. Paderewski wil! 
sail from Vancouver on the Arangi on 
Feb. 9 for Australia, where he will give 
approximately fifty concerts, returning 
to America in June. 
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From the Adelaide Gescheidt studios: 
Earl Weatherford, tenor, proved a popu- 
lar soloist at the Hotel Vanderbilt din- 
ner concert with the Della Robia Orches- 
tra recently. Lucille Banner, another of 
Miss Gescheidt’s successful exponents, 
was heard again over the radio on Dec. 
5, featuring “Caro Nome.” 

7 + 7 


In a recital in her study lately Louise 
Voccoli, soprano, featured songs by 
Toni Voccoli. A considerable number 
of guests were favorably impressed with 


the result. 
. a * 


Noah Swayne, baritone from the W. 
Warren Shaw studio, was soloist with 
the Yale Glee Club at its Carnegie Hall 
concert of Dec. 11. Mr. Swayne sang 
songs of Holmes. Ganz and others over 
WEAF on Dec. 13. 

* 


* aa 


Irene Lesser of the violin studio of 
Jacob Mestechkin, was heard in a con- 
cert given at Wurlitzer Auditorium, 
playing numbers of Vitali, Bloch and 
Paganini. Others who appeared at the 
same event were Elizabeth Ingalls, so- 
prano, and Sara Lee, mezzo, pupils of 
Marguerite Potter. 

+ * - 


Anna Fuka-Pangrac presented her 
pupil, Helen Dlouhy, in a recital in the 
Pangrac Music Studios on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 12. The program included 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hindo Song,” Ar- 
diti’s “Il Bacio,” and numbers by Jen- 
sen, Morris, Versel, Chvala, Verdi and 
Bach. Mme. Pangrac was at the piano. 

* + 7 


Pupils of Paul Stassevitch, soloist and 
teacher of violin, have appeared this 
season in Wisconsin, Oregon and Ohio, 
as well as in New York. Jane Dudley 
was heard in October recitals in Mil- 
waukee, Fond du Lac, Waupun, Oshkosh. 
Madison, and Plateville. Charles Fleish- 
man played for the Men’s Club of Cleve- 
land, and Sylvia Weinstein Margulis 
gave a program for the Portland Mac- 
Dowell Club, playing Goldmark’s A 
Minor Concerto, the Brahms Sonata in 
D Minor with Ruth Keiser, and a group 
of pieces by Albeniz, Spalding and Bur- 
leigh. 

~ * + 

Alois Havrilla, a pupil of Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens, has been appointed staff 
artist and announcer for Station WPCH, 
with studios at 119 West Fifty-seventh 
Street. Mr. Havrilla is known in musi- 
eal circles as a concert baritone and for 
his dramatic work in several Broadway 
musical successes, including “Louie the 
Fourteenth” and “Princess Flavia.” For 
the past seven years he has been bari- 
tone soloist in the Englewood, N. J.. 
Presbyterian Church, and is conductor 
of the Briarcliff Choral Club. In addi- 
tion to his vocal lessons with Mr. Steph- 
ens, Mr. Havrilla has gained academic 
credits at New York University, where 
he has appeared as soloist in concerts 
of the University Summer Session Cho- 
rus and Orchestra. 

* * 7 


Many artists from Caroline Lowe’s 
studios have been active this season 
“Ralph Leigh and His Buddies,” con- 
sisting of Mr. Leigh and Charles Prem- 
mac, tenors: Ronald G. Portman, hari- 
tone, and Carrick Douglas. bass, have 
been very busy with vaudeville, club and 
radio work, fulfilling engagements on 
the Loew circuit and several commercial! 
radio dates over WOR. Messrs. Portman 
and Douglas are pupils of Mme. Lowe. 

Oraleen Albert (Indian Princess Wa- 
Sula) has been engaged for the season 
on the Keith-Albee circuit. She appeared 
recently at a Sunday concert of the 
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—. 


N. V. A., with Mme. Lowe at the piano. 

Myrtle Holmes Purdy, contralto, has 
sung successfully at numerous events, 
among them the Public Speaking Club, 
Shakespeare Circle, and at Wurlitzer 
Auditorium. 

Doris Mackay made several radio “ap- 
pearances” lately, and has received con- 
gratulatory letters on the agreeableness 
of her broadcasting. 

Lawrence Arcuri is appearing in “The 
Wild Rose,” a recent Broadway attrac- 


tion. 
7 * . 


Meta Schumann gave a pupils’ recital 
in her studio on the evening of Dec. 1, 
before a good-sized, approving audience. 
Appearing were Jack Abnett, Arta 
Schmidt, May Riggs, Madeleine Braniff. 
Agnes Brennan and Helen Alexander. 
The program included arias from “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” and “La Gioconda,” the 
“Tutti Fior” duet from “Madama But- 
terfly,” a Schubert group, and songs of 
Leech, Guion, Hamblen, Dell’Acqua, 
Ronald, Phillips, Spross and Miss Schu- 
mann. Hildegarde Kessinger played 
piano numbers of Mendelssohn and Cho- 
pin. 

. 7 > 

Sergei Klibansky announces important 
engagements for several of his pupils: 
Lottice Howell has been engaged as 
prima donna in the new Weber produc- 
tion “Bye Bye Bonnie,” which was to 
open on Dec. 27. 

Vivian Hart is singing the réle of the 
leading lady in Carle Carlton produc- 
tion, “The Lace Petticoat.” which opened 
Dec. 14, at the Shubert Theater in New 
York. 

Reginald Pasch is on tour, appearing 
in the Shuberts’ production, “Blossom 
Time.” 

Fannye Block has recently appeared 
in various concerts in Detroit. 

Emily Henning has made successful 
appearances in Washington. 

Marie Turner is the soloist at the 
Methodist Church of Mountain Lakes, 


N. J. 
Three of Mr. Klibansky’s pupils 
broadcast a program from WRNY: 


Mary Louisa Hebberd, Maris Kalla, and 
Mabel Turner. 

Mr. Klibansky gave two concerts with 
his pupils at the auditorium of the 
Y. M. H. A., the Bronx, and in Hollis. 
N. J., on Dec. 8 and 9. The next pupil 
recital will be given on Jan. 3 over 
WRNY. On Jan. 19 one will be given 
under the ausnices of the Daily Repor- 
ter, in White Plains. 

* 7 cn 


Arthur Philips reports himself grati- 
fied with the success of William Wil- 
liams. tenor, in the réle of Frederick in 
the “Pirates of Penzance,” now playing 
in the Plymouth Theater. 

Arthur Lang, baritone. also from Mr. 
Philips’ studio. is enteriny upon his 
tenth week at the Missouri Therter, St. 
Louis. 

June Cochran. leading comedienne of 
“Dearest Friends,” will go on the road 
with the company for three months, re- 
turning to open in a new production in 
New York. 

John Carroll, baritone. is fulfilling 
many engagements in New York. Platts- 
burg. Meriden, Brooklyn. Staten Island, 
Peekskill. and on the radio. 

Ann Nielson, mezzo-soprano, has been 
heard in two overa-logues this fall and 
has several bookings for later. 

Frances Doane. lvric soprano, gave 4 
recital in Brookfield on Dec. 3 and will 
give a return recital by request in 
April. 

Claribel Banks, first soprano of the 
Brahms Quartet, gave a recital in New 
burgh, N. Y., on Dee 


VIERNE TOUR BOOKED 





Composer and Organist Will Have Full 
Schedule After Arrival 


The management of the forthcoming 
American tour of Louis Vierne, French 
composer and titular organist of Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Paris, reports that the 
available dates in the tour of two months 
have been practically exhausted, with 
inquiries still coming in in large num- 
bers. Owing to this demand, Mr. 
Vierne’s management is making every 
effort to induce him to give more time 
to his American tour, extending it by at 
least two weeks. This extra time, if it 
can be secured, will be in the early part 
of the tour, in January, owing to the 
fact that Mr. Vierne must be at his post 
at Notre Dame on Easter Sunday. 
April 19. 

Yr. Vierne is booked with the Chicago 
Symphony early in March, when he will 
give his new “Piéces Symphoniques,” a 
group of movements from several of his 
symphonies, orchestrated for organ and 
orchestra especially for this tour at the 
suggestion of Dr. Alexander Russell. 
supervising director of the tour. He 
will also play with the New England 
Conservatory Orchestra in Boston in 
February under Wallace Goodrich. 

Following Mr. Vierne’s début recitals 
on the Wanamaker organs in New York 
and Philadelphia in late January and 
early February, he will proceed to New 
Brunswick, N. J., dedicating a new or- 
gan at Rutgers College; Boston (two re- 
citals); Wellesley College, Williams 
College, Smith College, Andover Acade- 
my, where he will also dedicate a new 
organ; Worcester, Mass.; then to Can- 
ada, playing in Ottawa, Montreal. 
Quebec, taking in Cleveland on the way 
to his appearance with the Chicago 
Symphony, and then to the coast via 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Van- 
couver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San 
Francisco, San Jose, Los Angeles, re- 
turning through the far West to Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati. 
Rochester, Utica and concluding his tour 
with a final recital in New York in the 
second week in April. 

Mr. Vierne will be guest of honor at 
a number of important musical events 
during his tour. Shortly after his ar- 
rival functions in his honor will be held 
in New York by the American Guild of 
Organists, the Guilmant Organ School 
and other organizations. Word comes 
from Paris that the Vierne tour has 
been placed under the patronage of “La 
Societe d’expansions et d’echan—Artisti- 
ques Internationaux.” 


Walter Edelstein to Give Début Recital 


Walter Edelstein, violinist, will make 
his début in Aeolian Hall, Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 9, with Carroll Hollister at 
the piano. Mr. Edelstein, Brooklyn born 
and bred, is a pupil of Franz Kneisel 
and a graduate of the Fontainebleau 
Conservatory. His program will consist 
of Handel’s Sonata in D; Lalo’s “Span- 
ish” Symphony; Sarasate’s “Romanza 
Andaluza”; Blair Fairchild’s “Scher- 
zando”; Hartmann’s arrangement of De- 
bussy’s “La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin”: 
Lillian Fuchs’ “Caprice Fantastique” 
and Wieniawiski’s Polonaise in A. 





Eulio Gasparino Joins Wildermann 
Faculty 


The latest acquisition to the vocal 
staff of the Wildermann Institute of 
Music and Applied Arts is announced in 
the person of Eulio Gasparino of Naples. 
Mr. Gasparino will hold classes in both 
the St. George, S. I., and Steinway Hall 
quarters of the Institute. Several of his 
pupils will be heard this season in re- 
cital; one will be chosen to appear at the 
Wildermann annual Aeolian Hall con- 
cert in June. 


PASSED AWAY 


José Echaniz y Maiz 


HAVANA, Dec. 25.—José Echaniz y 
Maiz, pianist. organist and teacher, and 
father of José Echaniz, accompanist 
for Tito Schipa, died suddenly at his 
home here recently. Mr. Echaniz was 
born in Spain and received his musical 
education there. When nineteen. he 
came to Cuba, settling in Havana. 
Shortly after his arrival he was offered 
the post of organist in the Church of 
the Fathers of St. Joseph Calasanz. 
which post he retained until his death 
He is survived by his wife, who was 
Conchita Justiniani, and by two sons. 

NENA BENTTez. 
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% Salignac, Once Tenor at “Met”, Returns as Impresario % 





Reminiscences of the “Golden 
Age” of Opera in New York 
Given by Veteran Artist 
Now Directing French Com- 
ic Opera Season in America 
—Anecdotes of Calvé, Melba 
and Lehmann Illustrate 
Temperamental Qualities in 
Divas of Yesteryear 


HAT becomes of tenors 
after they go away from 
the scene of their great- 
est activities, and why 
are they so seldom seen 
or heard of again? 
Sometimes they are both seen and 
heard again, and this is the case with 
Thomas Salignac, who was one of the 
leading singers at the Metropolitan 
during the golden age there, and who 
is now again in our midst as the di- 
rector of the French-American Opéra 
Comique now presenting the lighter 
French works at the Jolson Theater. 

“I was at the Metropolitan for seven 
seasons,” said Mr. Salignac, “from 1896 
to 1903, and I was engaged especially 
to sing Jose in ‘Carmen’ with Calvé. I 
also sang Lindoro many times in ‘The 
Barber’ with both Melba and Sembrich, 
and Roméo with Melba. As your come- 
dians say, ‘Them was the days!’ 

“You frequently hear that era re- 
ferred to as ‘the Golden Age of Opera’ 
and I honestly think it is no misnomer. 
Where is there a comedian like Maurel, 
a Carmen like Calvé and a Briinnhilde 
like Lehmann? The Metropolitan has 
all the best singers, undoubtedly, and if 
you can count ten supremely great sing- 
ers now at the Metropolitan you may be 
sure that they are the greatest ten in the 
world. But can you count them? It 
would not have been difficult in that 
earlier day. For instance, at random: 
Melba, Calvé, Sembrich, Lehmann, 
Eames, Schumann Heink, Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Plancon, Maurel. 
There were also many more and others 
whom we thought of as second-string 
artists were very good indeed. This was 
true not only of the Metropolitan but of 
all the great operatic centers of the 
time. There were greater singers in 
Paris then than now, and greater ones 
in Germany. The trouble at the present 
time is not that the resources are not as 
good as ever but simply that singers will 
not or cannot study the way they used. 


The Greatest Artists 





“Looking back at some of those peo- 
ple individually, I think Calvé and Mau- 
rel were the greatest, the most complete 
artists I was ever associated with. There 
may have been better singers but there 


























Photo from Mapleson Collection 


Left, Thomas Salignac as 


Photo White 


Studie 


“Canio,” of Which Réle He Was Leading Exponem at the 


Metropolitan Before the Coming of Caruso; Right, Mr. Salignac as Director of the 
French-American Opéra-Comique Now Playing in New York 


were no better artists. Usually singers 
make their effects with the music they 
sing, but with Calvé it was herself, her 
personality. She was a very mercurial! 
personality and you never knew what 
was going to happen. You could re- 
hearse a scene during the day and have 
every position and every crossing agreed 
upon absolutely and then when the per- 
formance came, Calvé would be some- 
where else. I remember once in ‘Car- 
men’ having to turn round like a top to 
find her. As long as things went well, 
she was charming and delightful but if 
anything happened to upset her during 
a performance, look out!” 

The interviewer told of a call made 
upon Calvé during her last visit here 
when she sat like a log in a chair and 
would say nothing but “Oui, M’sieu,” 
“Non, M’sieu.” 

“Ah, that must have been one of her 
bad days!” said Mr. Salignac. “If she 
had felt like talking, you wouldn’t have 
been able to write fast enough to keep 
up with her! Something had annoyed 
her and she was just taking it out on 
you. Artistic temperament, you see! 

“In the theater, Melba was exactly the 
opposite in every way. Once a scene was 
rehearsed, that was the way it stayed. 
No on-the-minute changes with her! 
Melba was completely the mistress of 


herself in every situation and there was 
never any doubt at all of what she was 
going to do. She and Calvé typified ex- 
actly the Latin and the Anglo-Saxor 
traditions. Sembrich had the best tech- 
nic in coloratura that I have ever heard 
Melba the most perfect voice. Nordica 
had an immense voice and if you went 
to the opera house late in the afternoo 
when she was to sing, you would hear 
her in her dressing room going over the 
role full voice. Sometimes she would 
sing a role twice through on the day sh« 
was to appear in it. Emma Eames, too 
had a beautiful voice with a markedly 
individual quality. She was one of the 
most perfectly beautiful women I hav: 
ever seen. Lilli Lehmann was also a 
great artist, a grande dame of the thea 
ter. She got her rdéles like a carpenter 
planing a board and never changed any- 
thing afterward. She was always rego- 
lar, admirable in every way, but she was 
lacking in personal charm, and after all, 
one likes to forget the artist in the per- 
sonality sometimes. 

“And now I have been metamorphosed 
from a singer and teacher into an im- 
presario. I never really wanted to be- 
come an impresario as I was interested 
both in singing and teaching and als« 
editing my monthly magazine, ‘Lyrica’ 
which comes out regularly in Paris 


Combines Editorial Duties in 


Paris with Those of Teache» 
and Im presario—Com- 
posers’ Demands and Othe 
Difficulties Alter Originally. 
Planned Schedule to Present 
Certain Operettas in Man- 
hattan—Giving Lyric Com- 
edy in the Original Tongue 
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Jouzx ALAN HAUGHTON. 








Prague Forbids “Wozzek” 
Performance 
ONDON, Dec. 10.—Because Al- 


ban Berg’s opera “Wozzek” 
performed three times at Prague, 


has met with increasing opposi- 
tion, the Landsrat has forbidden 


its performance. In reply to this 
a meeting has been held, organized 
by the combined musical, literary, 
and other artistic societies in 
Prague. At this meeting a resolu- 
tion was passed and put into form 
as a proclamation, stating that 
the opera “Wozzek,” presented in 
a brilliant manner is, as an art- 
work, of significance. In this de- 
cision of the authorities they see 
“a serious inroad on the freedom 
of artistic expression, a dangerous 
precedent.” The associated artis- 
tie societies deplore this attitude 
of the authorities. The proclama- 
tion is signed by the leading mem- 
bers of the Czech art circles, in- 
eluding Viteslav, Novak, Foerster, 
Suk, Axmann, Zich, and Profa 
Nejedly. 


eve omens sannanes 











PHILADELPHIA LIST 


Excerpt From “Messiah” Is 
Placed on Orchestral 
Program 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 27.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski. 
conductor, Artur Rodzinski, assistant 
conductor; Clara Haskil, piano soloist, 
gave regular subscription concerts in 
the Academy of Music on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 23, and Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 24. The program was as follows: 
Symphony in D Minor........... Franck 


Piano Concerto in A Minor. ..Schumann 
Sinfonia “Pastorale” from “Messiah,” 
Handel 


Mr. Rodzinski gave a highly objective 
and vigorously dramatized reading of 
the Franck Symphony, an interpretation 
markedly at variance with traditions 
associated with this work. There was 
color and vitality in the performance. 
but scarcely a hint of the brooding in- 
trospective qualities and delicate poetic 
mysticism, usually regarded as charac- 
teristic of the composer. The unconven- 
tional and somewhat questionable treat- 
ment of this modern classic was, how- 
ever, received with favor; and the inter- 
esting and forceful assistant conductor, 
after repeatedly bowing his own ac- 


HAS HOLIDAY TOUCH 


knowledgments, was obliged to cal] the 
whole orchestra to its feet. 

One of the loveliest, perhaps, indeed 
the loveliest, of all piano concertos was 
rapturously welcomed by auditors who 
have been somewhat starved with re- 
spect to Schumann. Clara Haskil, the 
virtuoso, who made her American or- 
chestral début at the Thursday night 
concert, combines charm of imterpreta- 
tive style with a facile technic, but there 


are still evidences of a certain im- 
maturity in tonal deficiencies. The im- 
perishable concerto was cleverly and 


fluently played but scarcely in the grand 
manner of seasoned authority. She, too, 
was most cordially greeted at both per- 
formances. Mr. Stokowski, still with 
his right arm in a sling, directed the 
concerto with affectionate art and ex- 
emplified his unique command of the 
finest subtleties in instrumental effects 
in an ineffably beautiful presentation of 
the “Pastorale” from “Messiah.” Using 
only his left hand, he summoned the 
most exquisite tonal resources of his 
men to a triumphant tour de force. The 
result was a Christmas tribute of the 
most moving devotional type, a conjura- 
tion of celestial harmonies and a touch- 
ing evocation of the transcendental mood 
of the composer in this reverently etched 
masterpiece from the great oratorio. 
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issextetion Frowns on 
Newanon Reform 


ONDON, Dec. 12—The question 
of referunimg musical notation 


came wp fer discussiom at the re- 
cent anmeal dimmer of the British 
Musica] Assocation Dr. J. C. 
Bridge, who presided, said: “One 


subject which is mot worth whilk 
pursuim it that of devising 2 
fresh unethed of writing music. 
However great the meed for va- 
riety im the swhjects discussed by 
the Assoctaizem, amy attempt t 
set aside, or amend universal! 
language of music it bound to 
fail.” This assertiom has caused 
Q rersy The 
Musool News ond com- 
ments: “The lamguage of music 
may be claimed to be universal 
but som amendments of 
modern composers make it rather 
+ eocult, gute apart from the 
methed of writine Language 
should be sommthimg that is under 
of the peeple. but as the uni- 
gets older it gets further 
from the good old time of Noah 
when “the whole earth was of one 
language and eme speech.”” 
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